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OLD AND NEW. 


“Orp anp New” comes to most of its readers in the midst of the 
Christmas Holidays. 

The pleasure, or the duty of these holidays is the cherishing the 
memories of the past, to obtain from them a better and happier future, 
that we may squeeze from the OLp its lessons for the New. 

This is precisely the office of this journal. 

The Old Year closes with portents and with promises, as all Old 
Years close ; and ‘the New Year opens with hopes and doubts, as all 
New Years begin. In the midst of portent, promise, hope, and doubt, 
however, it is as certain that the world advances and that the Good 
Time is nearer, as it is certain that the day is longer on the 1st of Jan- 
uary than it was on the 21st of December. 

Among portents or among hopes we may class the meeting of the 
great Catholic Council, in the very week when these lines pass the press. 
So curious and so important is this great gathering, that we publish a 
careful study of it, from the pen of a gentleman, once a distinguished 
leader in the Roman Catholic pulpit, who was forced to leave the 
Church of Rome, because it was false to freedom; who is still a full 
believer in the possibility of a truly Catholic church, which might unite 
all Christian men. 

Among the terrors of the last years, the series of earthquakes in all 
parts of this Continent have called new attention to these mysterious 
phenomena. This attention leads us to ask Mr. Brigham for his paper 
on the Earthquakes of New England. 

The connection between the old Old and New is well set forth in the 
discussion of the permanence and steadiness which underlie and control 
the apparently transitory and fluctuating in the affairs of life, in the dis- 
cussion by Robert Collyer. 

And we need not call attention to the careful study of the love of God 
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and the perfection of Christ, themes always old and always new, illus- 
trated by James Freeman Clarke and C. Carroll Everett, in this number. 

We prefer not to enter upon partisan discussion till the annual reports 
of the Departments are in our hands, and until the recess of Congress 
has passed. A hundred years hence the reports on the Education of 
the Freedmen will have more interest than any of our temporary ques- 
tions of finance or of elections. In this number and in our next num- 
ber that subject will be fully illustrated. 

The nation will fail in gratitude to the past, and in instruction for the 
future, if it neglects that central monument of the history, sufferings, vic- 
tories, and heroes of the war, which will commemorate it to times further 
from us than we are from Trajan’s Column. We have asked Dr. Bellows 
to give us a little statement of the plan of this monument and its progress. 
It is no fault of his that he is among the distinguished civic heroes who 
ought to be selected as representing the sacrifices and victories which 
are there commemorated. 

The opening of the Red Sea to the Mediterranean, and the steam 
transit from San Francisco to New York, are the great physical triumphs 
of the last year, — triumphs of which the nations which wrought them 
may well be proud. In this number of “ Old and New ” and in the next, 
we attempt some fit record of these sister victories of two allied and 
sympathizing nations. 

We dare not say how many of our readers do not know by name the 
Yukon River, the great Northern Missouri. But Alaska has many 
things to teach us, and the reader will learn from Mr. Dall’s valuable 
paper that “ Russia-in-America”’ is no longer to be tucked away in three 
lines of a School Geography. 

The study of People’s Parks is a subject which ought to interest the 
whole country. The attention now given to it in Boston is but one illus- 
tration of its importance for all our cities. We shall continue the dis- 
cussion of the questions it suggests. 

No young reader of these pages should neglect the history of Faraday, 
the Christian philosopher whose life has lately closed. 

The contrast of the Old and New at the West will be presented in Mrs. 
Howe’s two papers, of which we shall publish the second in February. 

The new stimulus to University Education makes that one of the 
leading subjects of the day. We publish with peculiar pleasure, therefore, 
the general considerations on this subject contained in the comprehensive 
report just now made by Dr. Walker, Mr. Emerson, Mr. Lyman, and 
their coadjutors, to the overseers of Harvard College, and in future num- 
bers shall attempt to keep up the record of the great work of that Uni- 
versity. 
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TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN, 


A STORY IN. EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


BY COL. FREDERIC INGHAM. 


CHAPTER I. 
WHAT HAPPENED. 


I suPPosE it was the strangest Club 
that ever came into being. 

There were these ten members I 
tell you of. And they have never 
met but this once, nor do I believe 
they will ever meet again. 

They met in the railroad station at 
North Colchester, waiting for the ex- 
press train. The express train, if 
you happen to remember that partic- 
ular afternoon and evening, was five 
hours and twenty minutes behind time. 
They knew it was behind time, but 
they had nowhere else to go, and it 
was then and there that the club was 
formed. 

For they had all come together at 
Harry Wadsworth’s funeral. The most 
manly and most womanly fellow he, 
whom I ever knew; the merriest and 
the freshest, and the bravest and the 
wisest ; the most sympathizing when 
people were sorry, and the most sym- 
pathizing when they were glad. Thun- 
der! If I were at home, and could 
just show you three or four of Harry’s 
yellow letters that lie there, then you 
would know something about him. 
Simply he was the most spirited man 
who ever stumbled over me; he was 
possessed, and possessed with a true 
spirit, —that was what he was; and 
so he had guns enough, and more than 
guns enough for any emergency. 

And Harry Wadsworth had died. 
And from north, and east, and south, 
we ten there had come to the funeral. 
And we were waiting for the train, as 
I said, and that is the way the Club 
was born. ‘Then and there it had its 


first meeting, and as I say, its last, 
most likely. 

Bridget Corcoran may strictly be 
called the founder of the Club, unless 
dear Harry himself was. For Bridget 
Corcoran was the first person that said 
anything. I never can sit still very 
long at a time at such places. And I 
had sat in my chair by that overfilled 
stove, in that stifling room, as long 
as I could stand it, and a good deal 
longer, none of us saying anything. 
Then I had gone out and walked the 
platform, broodiny till it seemed to 
me that anything was better than 
walking the platform. Then I went 
in again to find the air just as dead 
and stived and insupportable as it was 
before. And this time I left the door 
open and walked across to the back 
window, which looked on a different 
wood-pile from the wood-pile the front 
window looked upon. I need not say 
that the only variety in our prospects 
was in our choice of wood-piles ; but 
we could look at the ends of sticks, or 
at the sides of them, as we preferred. 

I walked to the back window, and 
began looking at the back wood-pile. 

“You knew Mr. Wadsworth,” said 
Bridget Corcoran, timidly. And it was 
a comfort to me. 

“ Knew him!” said I; “I did not 
know anybody cise !” 

“I like to tell you about him then,” 
said she, with her pleasant Irish accent. 
“T like to tell every one about him. 
For, save for him, I do not know 
where I should be this day; and I do 
know where my boy Will would be.” 

“ How is that?” I asked, roused up 
a little by her sympathy. 

“ Will, sir, would be in the State’s 
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Prison save for him you carried to 
the grave this day; and for me, I 
think I should have died of a broken 
heart. You know, your reverence, 
that in the charge of the freight sta- 
tion, when he was first appointed here, 
it was for him to say who should have 
the chips, and who should not have 
_ them. And he was so good —as he 
always was—as to give me the sec- 
ond right in the wood-yard; Mary 
Morris always having the first, because 
her husband, who is now switch-tender, 
lost his arm in the great smash-up 
come Michaelmas five years gone by. 
He gave me the second right, I say, 
and though I say it who should not, 
I never abused my privilege, and he 
knew I never did, your reverence, as 
how could I, when he was always so 
kind, and often called me into his 
office, and always spoke to me as 
kindly as if I was a born lady, as in- 
deed he was a born gentleman.” 

Ah me! if I only could go on and 
tell Bridget’s story as she told it her- 
self, with the thousand pretty praises of 
dear Harry, you would better under- 
stand what manner of man he was, 
and how the Club was born. But 
there is no time for that, and this 
was the story shortly. Harry saw 
one day that her eyes were red, as she 
passed him, and he would not rest till 
he had called her into the office and 
found why; and the why was, that 
her boy Will had “ hooked jack,” as 
the youngster said, — had played tru- 
ant, and had done it now for many 
weeks in order, and had done it with 
Tidd boys, and the Donegals, sons of 
perdition as they always seemed, and 
nothing Bridget could say or do would 
put Will in any better way. Then 
was it that Harry sent for the little 
~ rascal, “ talked to him,” she said; but 
I knew Harry well enough to know 
what the talking was. He took the 
boy up country with him one day, when 
he was making a contract for some 


wood. He stopped, as they came back, 
at a trout stream, and bade the little 
scamp try some of the best hooks from 
his book. He sent him home, after 
such a glimpse of a decent boy’s pleas- 
ures, as nobody ever had shown poor 
Will before. He sent for him the next 
day, and told him he wanted him in 
the office. He dressed the child in new 
clothes from head to foot. He made him 
respect himself in forty ways you or I 
would never have thought of. Before 
three weeks were gone, Will was 
ashamed of his bad handwriting. Be- 
fore four weeks were gone, he was 
ashamed of his old company ; in a fort- 
night more, he was the steadiest scholar 
in the “ Commercial College” of the 
place. Before three months were over, 
he came to Harry with some lame duck 
of a Tidd boy whom he had lured out 
of some quagmire or other. And the 
upshot of it was, that at this moment 
Will was as decent a boy as there was 
in the country ; while, but for Harry, 
he had as fair chance as any of them 
to be hanged. That, severely con- 
densed, was Bridget Corcoran’s story. 

Now, I have no idea of telling how 
Harry had come to be the star of my 
worship, — worship which was not idol- 
atry. Talking here at the head of the 
regiment, how do I know who might 
overhear me, and this is no story to 
get into the newspapers. But, while 
I was reflecting that Harry had rescued 
poor Will from one set of devils, and 
me from devils of quite another color, 
Caroline Leslie looked up; she had 
joined Bridget and me by the window. 

“Do you mean the Caroline Leslie 
that gives the bird the lump of sugar 
in Chalon’s picture ?” 

“Why, yes! that sarthe Caroline 
Leslie. Did you know her?” She 
looked up. She thanked Bridget very 
cordially. “I thank you ever so much 
for telling me that. It has comforted 
me more than anything to-day. Will 
you not come and see me sometime in 
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Worcester ? You will find me in 907, 
Summer Street. Let me write it down 
for you?” So Bridget was pleased. 
And then Caroliwe got up and asked 
me to walk, and took my arm, and we 
walked the platform together ; and she 
told me what Harry had been to her. 
How, only three years before, when he 
first came to Colchester, or to that vil- 
lage, how her brother Edward brought 
him home, and made her mother say 
he might board there. How her moth- 
er said it was impossible, but consented 
the moment she saw Harry, when he 
only came in to tea. How she, Caro- 
line, was a goose and a fool, and a dolt 
and good-for-nothing, when he moved 
into that house. And. how the mere 
presence of that man in that family — 
or was it his books, or was it the peo- 
ple that came to see him — had 
changed the whole direction of her life, 
as an arrow’s direction is changed when 
it glances on the side of a temple. 
Now, Caroline Leslie was no more in 
love with Harry than you are. Pretty 
girl, she had her own iover, and I knew 
she had. And he, far away across the 
sea, would shed tears as bitter as hers 
of that day, when he knew he was 
never to see Harry’s face again. 

But we were only three of the Club 
— Caroline, Bridget, and I. Count Will 
Corcoran for four if you like. If you 
count him, the Club is eleven. 

But what I tell you will give you an 
idea. For as soon as we got talking, 
the bakers and the baked by the stove 
got talking; all telling much the same 
kind of story, how dear Harry had 
been a new life to them. Widdifield, 
who you would have said had no senti- 
ment, quiet Mrs. Emerson, Mary Mer- 
riam, and her brother John, and even 
Will Morton. I must not try to tell the 
stories, though I could, every one. We 
all drew together at last, when some- 
thing Morton said drew out George 
Dutton to “state his experience.” 

“ Wadsworth and I,” said he, “ went 


out in one of those first California 
colonies,— when the mutual system 
was tried in all sorts of ways, and peo; 
ple thought the kingdom of heaven 
was coming because they all put two 
hundred dollars apiece into a joint- 
stock company. On the voyage I did 
not see him much, and I know I did 
not like him. How strange that seems 
now! For there was no reason under 
heaven why I should not have found 
him out at the very first moment ; and 
now it seems as if I lost so much in 
losing all the chance of those five 
months. Well, I lost it— for better 
or worse. We came to California. 
and the colony all broke up into forty 
thousand pieces. Little enough stick- 
ing by each other there! Each man 
for himself; and as always happens on 
that theory, the devil for us all, with a 
vengeance ! 

“TI roughed through everything. 
Got a little dust now and then, and 
spent it a great deal faster than I got 
it. I have paid one hundred and 
eighty-six dollars in gold for a pair of 
miner’s boots——and they were good 
boots, — when I had not a rag beside 
to put upon my feet. At last 1 thought 
my lucky time had come. We were 
up in what they then called the Cot- 
tonwood Reach, and a very good com- 
pany of us had struck some very decent 
diggings, and had laid off our claims 
with something like precision, and 
order, and decency. Wadsworth, as I 
happened to know, was with some men 
who had got hold of a water-privilege 
three or four miles above us. Some 
of our men had been up to see about 
buying some water from him, and said 
he was quite a king in that country. 
But I had not seen him. 

“Then there came in on us, just 
as we got well established, a lot of 
roughs, blacklegs, and rowdies of every 
nation and color under heaven. They 
wanted our claims; we all knew that 
well enough. And they hung round, 
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as such devils as they will, trying all 
sorts of ways to get a corner of the 
wedge in. We were a pretty decent 
set ; and none of our boys really liked 
them, but we were as civil as we could 
be. Some of the fellows were fools 
enough to lose dust to them, and I 
never heard that any of them won any. 
They pretended to stake off some 
claims of their own, but they never 
worked any of any account. They 
drank their whiskey, and put up tents 
and shanties for gambling ; and swag- 
gered round among the rest of us, and 
said they knew better ways for wash- 
ing than we did; and so on. All the 
time we all knew that something was 
brewing, while they were about. And 
sure enough, at last it came. 

“ Watrous and Flanegan, who were 
a sort of selectmen to us, had to go 
down to Agnes City with some gold, 
and to buy some pork. And they took 
with them two or three of the best 
fellows we had. Watrous came to me 
the last thing, and said, ‘ Don’t you get 
into a quarrel with these greasers,’ for 
he knew I hated them. But, Mr. 
Ingham, a saint in heaven would have 
quarreled with those men. It all be- 
gan about a shovel. One of these 
blackguards came up to me to borrow 
a shovel, and I let him have it. Then 
he came back for another, and I let 
him have that. Then came up three 
of them and wanted three shovels, and, 
to make a long story short, we came 
to words—-they and I. They had 
come up fora fight; and they got it. 
At last, one of the most noisy of them, 
—tto give him his due, he was half- 
drunk,— drew his revolver and snapped 
it at me. Lucky for me it missed fire, 
and in very short metre I hit him over 
the head with the crow-bar I was 
using. O, what a howl they made! 
They dashed at me, and I ran. The 
first of them tripped and fell; which 
stopped the others a half second. And 
then the whole tribe of them, who had 


been watching the affair, came running 
after me, yelling and howling like so 
many wolves.” 

By this time, as I said, Dutton had 
the whole group in the station round 
him. 


“Did you ever run for your life ?” 
said he, with a funny twinkle of the 
eye. “TI tell you that to put in the 
best stride you know, and to clear 
every log, and take no help at any 
ditch, but just to run, run, run, run, — 
half a mile, — three quarters, — and a 
mile, — to feel your heart up in your 
throat, your lungs pumping, and pump- 
ing nothing, — while you just run, run, 
run, — and know that one false step is 
death ;—I tell you that is what a 
man remembers. That was the way I 
ran. I dared not look back. I knew 
I was well ahead of all but one man. 
But I could hear his steady step, step, 
step, step, — just in the time of mine. 
Was he taller than I, or shorter? I 
dared not look round and see. But I 
knew his stride depended on that. 
He was gaining nothing on me in time ; 
was he gaining in length of pace? 

“ Where was I running to? Why, 
to our poor little shanty, where I had 
left George Orcutt lame in bed. What 
safety would that be? These devils 
could tear it down in thirty seconds. 
I did not know, but I ran! 

“T ran — with the one man close 
behind, and the others yelling farther 
back. He did not yell. He saved his 
breath for running. But he did not 
catch me. I flung the door open. I 
crowded down the latch. I stuck a 
domino from the table in between the 
latch and the latch-guard, and with 
this as my poor fortress, I flung my- 
self on the floor. ‘The man dashed up 
after me, but did not so much as try 
the door ! 

“ An instant showed why ; for in ten 
seconds the wolves, as they seemed, 
were howling round him. Then the 
man, whoever he was, said, ‘The first 
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man that steps on this plank is a dead 
man! There’s been enough of this 
bullying! Dirty Dick, take care you 
are not seen again in this county. I 
give you six hours to be gone! Chip 
and Leathers, you had best go with 
him, or without him. Your room is 
better than your company. I will have 
the sheriff here by night, and we will 
see what sort of men are going to jump 
claims on this creek. You fellow with 
the red beard, who ran away from 
Angeles, there’s a warrant out against 
you. Understand al! of you that this 
game is played about through.’ 

“Who was this celestial visitant? 
Orcutt and I listened in #mazement. 
Was this the way Raphael addressed 
the rebellious spirits when Milton was 
not at hand? Any way, they answered 
much as the rebellious spirits would 
have done. Some swore, some laughed, 
other some, on the outside, turned round 
and vamosed. So Orcutt told me, 
whose eye was at a knot-hole. The 
celestial visitant said not a word more. 
But in five minutes the whole crew of 
them was gone. 

“Then I unlatched the door. Ra- 
phael came in, and was — Harry 
Wadsworth! Yes; that light, frail fel- 
low, whom we carried so easily to-day, 
was the man who looked those beggars 
in the eye that day, and saved my life 
for me! 

’ “That was the beginning with me, 
and there are few things he and I 
have not done together since that. We 
have slept under the same blanket, 
and starved on the same trail. And 
if any man ever taught me anything, 
that dear fellow taught me all of life I 
know that is worth knowing.” 


These were the sort of stories we- 
got telling in the station-house, and it 
was out of such talk that the project 
of the Club grew. We had not known 
each other before, but here was one tie 
we all had together. Could we not 


then recognize it, by some sort of gath- 
ering or correspondence, or union? 
Natural enough to propose, but you 
see, of course, what followed. 

First, Widdifield, as good a fellow 
as lives, but set, or as the vernacular 
says, “sot” in his ways, liked the 
idea of a Club very much ; but thought 
we must appoint a committee to draw 
up some little mutual covenant or ex- 
pression of principles which all the 
members would willingly agree to. 
“ Something, you know, to give us a 
little substance.” Will Morton did not 
care so much for any statement of prin- 
ciples, but thought there had better be 
a constitution made. If he had not 
changed his coat, he should have had 
in his pocket the constitution of the 
Philirenean, which would, perhaps, 
have served as a good model. Mary 
Merriam did not care about any consti- 
tution, but thought the society ought 
to have a name that everybody would 
understand. Poor Bridget Corcoran 
did not take in much of all this, but 
hated clubs. The Shamrock Club, 
that her husband had belonged to, had 
worked all his woe. So one thought 
this, and another said that, and the 
thing happens, which, so far as I 
know, always happens, even when ten 
of the simplest minded people in the 
world meet together with any common 
purpose. There has to be a certain’ 
fixed amount of talk, — what Halibur- 
ton calls the “ talkee-talkee stage.” It 
corresponds to the fizz of common air 
when you open a gas-pipe for the first 
time. It blows out your match, and 
you have to wait some little while be- 
fore anything arrives that will burn. 

One of the Wise Men of the East 
— was it Louis Agassiz ?— said, when 
he first came here, that one of the 
amazing things which he found in 
America was, that no set of men could 
get together to do anything, though 
there were but five of them, unless 
they first “drew up a constitution.” 


—, 
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If ten men of botany met in a hotel 
in Switzerland to hear a paper on the 
habits of Tellia Guilielmensis, they sat 
down and heard it. But if nine men 
of botany here meet to hear a paper 
read on Shermania Rogeriana, they 
have to spend the first day, first in 
a temporary organization, then in ap- 
pointing a committee to draw a con- 
stitution, then in correcting the draft 
made by them, then in appointing a 
committee to nominate officers, and 
then in choosing a president, vice-presi- 
dent, two secretaries, and a treasurer. 
This takes all the first day. If any of 
these people are fools enough, or wise 
enough (“ persistent” is the modern 
word) to come a second time, all will 
be well, and they will hear about the 
Shermania. 

This was the little delay which 
killed our little Club at the moment 
of its birth, if, indeed, it were killed 
or were born. With regard to that 
there is a doubt, as you fellows will 
find out if we should ever get back to 
this story again. 

[At this point, however, the Adju- 
tant, who had been dying to say some- 


thing, interrupted Ingham to say it 


would have been better_if the Club 
had had something to eat, as the organ- 
ization went forward, and on that, that 
profane Dalrymple said, “ Better some- 
thing to drink.” But Ingham placidly 
explained that there had never been 
anything at the station but doughnuts, 
and those somewhat tough and musty, 
and that these had all been eaten by 
members who had no dinner; that for 
supper there was nothing left but loz- 
enges, of which the supply was unlim- 


ited, but of which man’s power of 
consumption is of nature, small.] 

So we spent the rest of our five hours 
discussing the covenant, the name, and 
the constitution of our little society, — 
and when at last we heard the scream 
of the express, and saw its light, we 
were further from the organization 
than ever. Everybody looked for 
scrip and staff (carpet-bag and cane). 
Everybody seized his coat or his shaw] ; 
and poor Widdifield and Morton were 
just heard pleading for a committee to 
draw up a constitution, or “just a little 
formula, you know,” when the train 
stopped, and we stowed away as we 
could, in the separate cars. 

For all that, however, these people 
loved Harry with their hearts’ love; 
and not one of them meant to fail in 
the impulse he had given ; no, nor ever 
did fail. And though, as I said, the 
Club never met again, and never can, 
perhaps it has existed to as much pur- 
pose. After the train was under way. 
I passed along from car to car, and 
asked each of them if he would not 
write me some day, if anything turned 
up which brought Harry to his mind, 
or which would have pleased him. 

Everybody said “Yes.” And what 
is more, everybody has done as he 
said. So I have this mass of letters 
you saw in my desk, marked “ Harry 
Wadsworth ;” and it is that mass of 
letters which gives me the material 
for the really curious story, or stories, 
I am going to tell you. 

. If you will come round to my tent 
after the parade is over, I will show 
you some of them. 
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THE NATIONAL LINCOLN MONUMENT. 


BY HENRY W. BELLOWS. 


Ir is not yet very generally known 
in the country at large, that an enter- 
prise, commemorating the labors, in- 
strumentalities, sacrifices, and triumphs 
of the War, is in full progress at the 
Capitol. “The National Lincoln Mon- 
ument Association ” is a voluntary body 
of private citizens, who have under- 
taken to embody and consummate - the 
assumed wishes of the people of Am- 
erica, by collecting the means for 
erecting a vast monument in eternal 
memory of Abraham Lincoln and his 
chief supporters, — not so much in 
their individual characters, as in their 
providential relations to the people of 
the United States, who in a very pe- 
culiar sense were their own agents in 
carrying through the emancipation of 
the slave, and in maintaining the co- 
herency of the Union. 

Nobody can deny the fitness and im- 
portance of such a monument. It is 
essential to the gratitude, pride, and 
sorrow of the American people. Any 
neglect to build it would be a new proof 
of what already has too many testi- 
monies in its favor,— the alleged in- 
gratitude of republics. It ought, too, 
to be built while the consciousness of 
the political, military, and philanthropic 
achievements of the war is fresh and 
infallible, so that it shall be the honest 
expression of the very people who 
quenched the rebellion, and who know 
how and by what agencies and agents 
they did it! History, two or three 
centuries hence, will come in with a 
later verdict, in which the whole per- 
spective of the judgments and feelings 
of our generation may be changed, and 
Art, in its then more fully developed 
maturity, and under those necessary 
conditions of the impulse furnished by 
a revered past and a half-mytholog- 


ical retrospect, will give us its poetic 
and symbolic interpretations of the 
impulses, motives, deeds, and heroes, 
sages, and martyrs of America’s great 
epic age. Doubtless, it is too early 
now for poetry, painting, and sculpture 
to make the best use of the materials 
which the Civil War has so properly 
furnished for the muses of the future. 
Two hundred, perhaps five hundred 
years, must ripen the hard seed of can- 
non ball and bullets, though enriched 
with the blood and bones of a half 
million martyrs, into the mellow har- 
vest of the arts. We can expect little 
of really symbolic beauty and esthetic 
perfectness in the products of the im- 
mediate participants or spectators of 
the great war. But the Art of our 
own day has its duties, and the knowl- 
edge and absolute consciousness of the 
generation which has accomplished and 
witnessed the events of the momentous 
era have their advantages and obliga- 
tions. Contemporary history is already 
doing fully and faithfully its peculiar 
work. Photography —and especially 
Mr. Brady's truly wonderful and com- 
plete collection of portraits and war- 
scenes, which we trust the Nation will 
not be so blind as to allow to remain 
private property, subject to casualties, 
fire, and dispersion — has done its im- 
portant part. Art, whether on canvas 
or in clay, has done something, and 
promised more. Mr. John Rogers’s 
statuette groups of figures, illustrative 
of most of the phases of the war, are 
probably the best contribution which 
plastic art has yet offered. They are 
genuine, historic, literal, yet with 
enough humor, pathos, and sentiment to 
raise them above the prosaic level, and 
supply what might else decay with a 
preserving enamel. 
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In respect of historic monuments, we 
have heard much promise, but seen 
little performance. It appeared at 
the time of Mr. Lincoln’s death, as if 
the country, in all its great cities and 
towns, was soon to bristle with shafts 
to his precious memory. Certainly, 
twenty different projects must have at- 
tained the dignity of announcement 
under auspicious names. But monu- 
ments in marble and bronze are costly, 
and require much time for their ac- 
complishment. It is easier to plan and 
get public approval for fifty monuments 
to a martyr than to collect the hundred 
thousand, or half million dollars essen- 
tial to the actual erection of one. It 
is specially difficult in a country, where 
governments can do so little, to achieve 
these artistic results. For what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness, and what everybody wishes a lit- 
tle, needs for its accomplishment the 
organizing power and concentrating in- 
fluence of a few who wish it with all 
their hearts. The only monuments of 
the war that have sprung up sponta- 
neously (and none are more honorable 
and to be approved), are the town or 
county, or State monuments in honor of 
their own dead, which must be num- 
bered by some hundreds. It would be 
interesting to see a list of them, with 
the design and cost of each. They 
would be found generally modest and 
without architectural ambition, — his- 
toric memorials which owe their value 
to the local affection, gratitude, and 
admiration bestowed on the names 
sculptured upon their sides, and not to 
the intrinsic beauty of their design. 
Like the simple monument at Lexing- 
ton, Mass., to which no grandeur or 
costliness could give increased interest, 
these local memorials of the brave men 
who died for their country will have a 
steady and permanent increase of in- 
terest and influence, and a valuation 


‘wholly independent of their merit as 


works of art. 


Those who have watched the slow 
and mortifying progress of the Nation- 
al Monument to Washington at the 
Capitol, will not have very sanguine 
hopes of the immediate completion of 
such a gigantic. work as Mr. Clark 
Mills has projected. And yet it ap- 
pears to have more elements of success 
in it than any other before the country. 
Having been adopted by the National 
Lincoln Monument Association, with 
Senator Harlan, of Iowa, at the head 
of it; Hon. John F. Driggs, of Mich- 
igan, for Vice-President ; Hon. J. M. 
Edmunds, of Michigan,— so _ well 
known 2s Commissioner of Public 
Lands, — as Secretary ; and the incor- 
ruptible and energetic Gen. Spinner, 
of New York, for Treasurer, it seems 
to have a determined, resolute set of 
officers, around which the patriotism 
of the country may crystallize. It 
will be observed that the Western ele- 
ment predominates in the management. 
And this is, perhaps, the best augury 
of its success. 'The West has, for the 
first time, fairly taken possession of the 
National Capitol. The President and 
Vice-President, the General-in-chief, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the late 
Secretary of War, and the Chief Justice, 
are Western men. Probably more vis- 
itors from the West flocked into Wash- 
ington, Inauguration week, than from 
any other section of the country. The 
West is to make itself felt in manners, 
policies, and impulses, in society and in 
religion, during this administration, as 
it made itself felt in the field during 
Mr. Lincoln’s term. 

A stronger Americanism is, for good 
or for ill, to develop itself; more 
Yankee self-assertion ; less deference 
to the feelings and tastes of the fastid- 
ious at home or abroad. The National 
Lincoln Monument Association reck- 
ons safely on this new manifestation. 
There is a fresher, more hearty, and 
demonstrative patriotism at the West ; 
a finer pride in the country, and a 
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bolder confidence in its future. More- 
over, things go there more by the aid 
of the masses, and less by the help of 
a few generous and leading citizens. 
General Spinner is daily receiving 
from various parts of the country, we 
learn, small contributions from twenty- 
five cents up to a hundred dollars. 
This is the true popular support, and it 
comes most largely from the West. If 
the people can only feel that this is 
their monument to Lincoln and those 
who best supported the war, it will 
be sure to succeed. 

The monument was designed and 
will be executed by Clark Mills. It 
is to be seventy feet in height, trian- 
gular, with truncated angles. At the 
base, six equestrian bronze statues of 
the great generals ; on the second story, 
grouped about the middle member 
of the monument, twenty-one colossal 
bronze statues of the chief statesmen, 
philanthropists, or civilians connected 
with the war and contributing to its 
success ; on the top a statue larger than 
life of Mr. Lincoln, seated and signing 
the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Three groups of allegorical figures, 
representing the Establishment, Prog- 
ress, and Abolition of Slavery, and three 
figures representing Time, Liberty, anc 
Justice, will adorn parts of the monu- 
ment. The most momentous events in 
the war — the firing on Fort Sumter, 
the surrender of the Confederate 
Armies, the two Houses of Congress 
voting on the great acts of the Amend- 
ment of the Constitution, abolishing 
slavery and establishing equal rights — 
will be represented in basso relievo. 

It may well be asked, how is this 
stupendous and costly work to be con- 
summated? In the first place, estimat- 
ing the material and the labor as about 
equal to each other, and each at about 
four hundred thousand dollars, Con- 
gress has unanimously voted the free 
use of enough captured cannon to cover 
all the cost of the material. There 


remain to be raised the four hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the structure. 
Of this amount three quarters is ex- 
pected to flow in from the general pub- 
lic; and judging by the present rate 
of contribution, it will come in fast 
enough to keep the monument in rapid 
progress. The other quarter is expected 
from the constituents of the representa- 
tive men, whom the committee select 
for the honor of a place among the 
portrait statues. There can be no 
doubt that every individual who has a 
real claim to such a distinction will 
have personal supporters, who will think 
it a privilege to contribute to the fund, 
specially reserved for each individual 
statue. Who can doubt that Mr. 
Stanton’s friends will be glad to tes- 
tify their gratitude to his extraordi- 
nary services as a great War-Minister, 
by special contributions? Mr. Seward, 
who saved us from foreign intervention 
and kept peace with all other nations 
during that critical time, is sure to 
have long-headed, candid, and able 
friends enough to see to it that money 
is not wanting to put his statue in the 
monument, and so with twenty other 
representative men, without whose la- 
bors the war might have had a differ- 
eat termination. Certainly there is 
something not wholly delicate in the 
way in which the committee by its en- 
ergetic agent, has approached the gen- 
tlemen, thus far honored with the suf- 
frages of the committee ; even solicit- 
ing their own coéperation, to the extent 
at least of naming the persons likely 
to be most interested in their honor 
and fame. But this is one of the vul- 
garities inherent in republics.. Courts 
and kingdoms can be supremely well- 
mannered; for, like hosts inviting 
guests to their own table, they have 
all the arrangements in their own 
hands. When the public is host, and 
that public has to act by committee 
and to call abroad for the means of 
exercising its hospitality, it is not likely 
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to be very nice. We can only sin- 
cerely hope that the defects in the 
manner of pushing this enterprise may 
not be suffered to defeat it. However 
unworthy individual men, already se- 
lected to represent great interests and 
efforts connected with the war, may 
be of the distinction of being put in 
everlasting bronze about Abraham 
Lincoln’s statue, there can be no doubt 
of the general claim of the enterprise 
to respect and confidence, or of the 
general wisdom of the committee who 
have the work in charge. 

We are aware that it is the fashion 
of the more learned artists, to depre- 
ciate Mr. Clark Mills and his compe- 


tency to the task confided to him. 
Mr. Mills is a man of self-education, 
who has forced his way from the plas- 
terer’s trade up to the artist/s vocation. 
He has colossal enterprise, self-confi- 
dence, and swiftness of execution. It 
is easier to laugh at his works than to 
excel them. At any rate, he has won 
the confidence of the Natioval Commit- 
tee; the work is in his hands, and 
with a thousand defects of detail, we 
expect a result, grand and majestic, 
with something of the vastness and 
roughness of this stage of the popular 
taste, but at least an honest expression 
of American largeness of feeling and 


grandeur of purpose. 





THE ECUMENICAL COUNCIL. 


BY J. B. TORRICELLI, 


(Formerly a member of a religious order.) 


NorHine is more amusing than to 
read what is published in our news- 
papers and periodicals on the approach- 
ing Ecumenical Council. No sooner 
had the letters proclaiming and sum- 
moning it been issued, than editors and 
correspondents were busily at work 
instructing the public about everything 
concerning Ecumenical Councils in 
general, and the coming one in particu- 
lar. Of the latter, especially, they told 
us beforehand what it was going to 
do or to decide, and some of them even 
ventured to volunteer their advice on 
the best manner of proceeding, or the 
propriety of discussing certain points. 
It must- bé confessed that the writers 
have not always seemed to be them- 
selves particularly well acquainted with 
the subject, and in many cases the 
views expressed as well as the state- 
ments given did more honor to their 
ingenuity and guessing faculties, than 
to either their learning or good sense. 
The Roman correspondent of a New 


York paper, for an instance, having 
heard that the right of bishops in par- 
tibus infidelium to a seat was under 
discussion, wrote that a doubt about 
their right had been raised in order to 
keep out those who are not sufficiently 
enslaved to the will of the Pope. Now, 
the fact is that these bishops are pre- 
cisely the men who have the least 
power of withstanding or controlling 
the authority of the Pontiff, and the 
greatest interest in procuring his fa- 
vor. Being the bishops of sees occu- 
pied by heretics or no longer in exist- 
ence, many of them reside in Rome, 
where they fill important, if not very 
lucrative offices, and almost all are 
holding employments which they know 
to be exclusively in the gift of the 
Pope himself. Only a singular logic 
can transform them into opponents. 
This mania for writing and specu, 
lating about the purpose and the pro- 
ceedings of the future council is, how- 
ever, an indication of the interest which 
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the Christian world takes in the matter, 
and of the general desire for informa- 
tion relating to such an event. The 
convocation of a Catholic Convention 
from every part of the known world 
— for such is the meaning of the word 
“ Ecumenical ”— is so rare an occur- 
rence, that it must naturally awake a 
certain interest in the public, even of 
those not directly concerned in its cel- 
ebration or affected by its decrees. 
Nineteen ecumenical councils only, 
have been held from the beginning of 
the Church to the present day; and, 
as they did not take place at regular 
intervals, two or three centuries have 
sometimes elapsed before one was 
called. During the first three centu- 
ries none was convened; from the last 
of Constantinople to the first Lateran, 
two hundred and eighty years were 
allowed to pass without assembling 
any ; and that of Trent, which is the 
last one, was opened in 1545, and 
closed in 1563, more than three hun- 
dred years ago. The difficulties and 
perplexities encountered by the mem- 
bers of that assembly account in part 
for the reluctance of the Roman Pon- 
tiffs to celebrate another. Moreover, 
a general council is not deemed neces- 
sary for the government of the Church, 
or even for the definition and declara- 
tion of doctrinal points. In the fullness 
of his authority the Pope can provide 
for all the wants of the religious world, 
without having to render any account 
of what he does. The Council of Trent 
concluded its labors for the restoration 
of discipline with these words: “If 
any difficulty should hereafter arise in 
any of the provinces, this holy synod 
trusts that the ‘most blessed Roman 
Pontiff will take care, either by calling 
such men together out of the particu- 
lar provinces where the difficulty shall 
have arisen whom he shall deem fit, or 
by the convening of a general council, 
if he should judge the same to be nec- 
essary, or in any other way that may 


seem to him more convenient, that the 
wants of the provinces shall be pro- 
vided for, to the glory of God and the 
tranquillity of the Church.” 
According to the teaching of the 
Church herself, the Pope alone has 
the right to convene a general council ; 
and it is not considered: ecumenical, — 
that is to say, representing the whole 
Catholic Church,— unless its canons 
and decrees are sanctioned and ratified 
by him. For such a council, it suf- 
fices that the chief part of the Church 
should have assembled, in agreement 
with the Sovereign Pontiff. This 
means, not the Church, in the common 
acceptation of the word, but the bish- 
ops, who alone are by divine right 
entitled to sit and take part in the 
Ecumenical Council. Once summoned 
by the Pope, they are obliged to at- 
tend either in person or by delegates, 
or must give to their brethren satis- 
factory reasons for their absence. If 
any one else is admitted to take part 
in the proceedings of the council or to 
be present, it is only by ecclesiastical 
law and privilege, not by divine right. 
“We will and command,” says Pius 
IX. in his letters of convocation, “ that, 
from every place, all our Venerable 
Brethren the Patriarchs, Archbishops, 
and Bishops, our beloved Sons the 
Abbots, and all others to whom by 
right or by privilege power has been 
granted of sitting in General Councils 
and declaring their opinion therein, 
shall come to this Ecumenical Council 
proclaimed by us: requiring, exhorting, 
admonishing, and none the less enjoin- 
ing and strictly commanding them, by 
force of the oath which they have taken 
to us and to this Holy See, and in 
virtue of holy obedience, and under 
the penalties ordinarily enacted and 
proposed by law or custom in the cel- 
ebration of Councils against those who 
do not come, that they be altogether 
bound to be present and to take part in 
this sacred Council, unless they happen 
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to be detained by just impediment, 
which, nevertheless, they will be obliged 
to prove to the Synod through their le- 
gitimate proctors.” The penalties al- 
luded to are,-besides the indignation 
of Almighty God, the excommunica- 
tion and suspension from office, and 
the loss of certain rights annexed to 
the dignity of the guilty party. 

With reference to the Council opened 
on the eighth of December, it is or- 
dained that the bishops will take no 
theologians with them. Besides the 
prelates themselves, only the theolo- 
gians of the Holy See and the repre- 
sentatives of sovereigns will participate 
in its deliberation. The sessions will 
be held in one of the large chapels of 
St. Peter’s, and an obelisk from a 
beautiful piece of black marble, lately 
found among the treasures of the Em- 
peror Nero, will commemorate the 
event. What will be done it is diffi- 
cult to say. The Pope in his letters 
of convocation expresses himself in the 
following words: “In this Ecumen- 
ical Council all those things are to be 
most accurately weighed and deter- 
mined which, particularly in these 
painful times, especially, regard the 
greater glory of God, the integrity of 
the faith, beauty of divine worship, the 
eternal salvation of men, the discipline 
as well as the salutary and solid in- 
struction of the clergy, secular and 
regular, the observance of ecclesias- 
tical laws, the reformation of morals, 
the Christian education of youth, and 
the common peace and concord of all. 
Every effort also must be made that, 
by God’s good help, all evils may be 
removed from the Church and from 
civil society ; that unhappy wanderers 
may be brought back into the straight 
path of truth, justice, and salvation ; 
that vices and errors being taken away, 
our august religion and its salutary 
doctrine may receive fresh life over all 
the earth, and increase daily in extent 
and power ; and that thus piety, honor, 


probity, justice, charity, and all Chris- 
tian virtues may abound and flourish to 
the great benefit of human society.” 
This is the programme laid down for 
the Council to work upon; in what 
sense and manner it will be done we 
may easily infer from the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church herself. 

No Catholic theologian denies the 
infallibility of the Church. Whether 
it resides in the person of the Pope 
alone, or in the Episcopate presided by 
him, the principle is admitted by all 
parties and schools. The most liberal 
and independent divines never contest- 
ed the absolute supremacy of the Ro- 
man Bishop over all in everything 
that concerns religion directly and in- 
directly, in matters relating to morals 
and faith. What has been defined once 
is defined forever ; what has been once 
declared to be wrong can never be de- 
clared right or indifferent ; what was 
once condemned as opposed to Catholic 
truth and principles will remain con- 
demned as long as that Church shall 
exist. New articles of faith may be 
established, but no old one can be abol- 
ished ; principles that were formerly 
tolerated may be anathematized, but 
none can be tolerated already de- 
nounced as wrong by the Pope. On 
the day when the Roman Church shall 
retract a principle or reverse a sentence, 
her doom will be sealed. Consistency 
is existence, is life for her. He who 
supposes that anything can be modi- 
fied in her creed, or explained, does 
not understand anything about the 
fundamental principles of her consti- 
tution. The Council, therefore, will 
confirm all the doctrines approved in 
past times, all the articles of faith pro- 
claimed by popes, all the condemnations 
of principles opposed to those of the 
Church. The celebrated Syllabus of 
Pius IX., against which so much was 
said and written when it was pub- 
lished, must and will be the only basis 
for the acts of the Council, if anything 
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is to be done relating to those prin- 
ciples. The bishops of the Eastern 
Churches not in communion with the 
Roman See, all Protestants and non- 
Catholics were invited, not to expose 
their grievances and defend their creeds 
before the Council, but to abjure them, 
confess their wrongs, and submit to the 
decisions and authority of the Church. 
“ Let all those,” writes to them Pius 
the Ninth, — “ let all those who do not 
profess the wnity and truth of the 
Catholic Church avail themselves of 
the opportunity of this Council, in 
which the Catholic Church, to which 
their forefathers belonged, affords a 
new proof of her close unity and her 
invincible vitality, and let them satisfy 
the longings of their hearts, and lib- 
erate themselves from that state in 
which they cannot be assured of their 
own salvation.” 

That the invitation was made in 
earnest and good faith, there is not the 
least reason to doubt. Ignorance, prej- 
udice, or malignity alone can give to 
its words a different meaning from what 
they plainly bear. We may not agree 
with the views of the Pope; we may 
not admit his claims as Vicar of Christ 
and representative of God on earth ; 
we may refuse to submit our reason 
and conscience to an authority in which 
we cannot believe; but we must be 
just and attribute to no one thoughts 
and aims which he has not. Pius the 
Ninth is more sincerely convinced of 
his being what the Catholic Church 
believes him to be than we all are of 
our own existence. If the reconcilia- 
tion of any Eastern Church, if the sub- 
mission and abjuration of any Protest- 
ant denomination should take place, he 
would be overwhelmed with joy, he 
would consider either to be the great- 
est blessing that God has bestowed on 
his supreme ministry of twenty-five 
years. ‘To facilitate the desired union 
and bring it to a consummation, he 
would most certainly make concessions, 


and yield on any point not affecting 
morals or dogmas such as he conceives 
them. Neither the Eastern Churches, 
however, nor the great mass of Prot- 
estants seem to be eager to accept the 
offer. With the exceptions of the 
Presbyterian assemblies of the United 
States, and some individual cases in the 
East, the letters were received with 
great indifference, and in several in- 
stances with contempt, — indifference 
and contempt which really do not speak 
very favorably for either the Christian 
spirit or the good breeding of those 
who showed them, and are rather like- 
ly to benefit than to injure the papal 
cause. 

We look with interest and curiosity 
for the report of a committee of high 
standing and bearing, appointed by the 
Massachusetts Convenfion of Congre- 
gational ministers, both Orthodox and 
Unitarian, to consider the form of reply 
to be made by them, as representing 
the simplest and oldest form of Church 
order in the world. 

As for the impression which Catho- 
lic papers and magazines say has been 
made upon the civilized world by the 
convocation of the Council, or the fear 
and dread of infidels, politicians, and 
red-republicans, at its approaching cele- 
bration, we are inclined to think that 
in this case, as in many others, the wish 
has been the father to the thought. 
The legitimate effect of the declarations 
of the Council on the non-Catholic 
world will most probably be a greater 
alienation from the old Church. Social 
life has been set in motion, is pressing 
forward, as if moved by steam, and 
feels no disposition. to stop, much 
less to allow itself to be carried back, 
by the canonical decisions of an eccle- 
siastical assembly, were it ever so nu- 
merous or august. It requires a faith 
greater than Joshua’s to stop the world 
in its career, whether that leads society 
to destruction, as the Catholic Church 
affirms, or to perfection and happiness, 
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as Protestantism is wont to believe. 
_ At present all the indications are, that 
if Christians of all names are to be 
brought together, if mankind eventu- 
ally form one great family morally and 
politically, as it is one by nature, it will 
be by any other instrumentality than 
that of the Catholic Church. The inter- 
est awakened by the Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, or rather by its proclamation and 
convocation, is like the interest we feel 
at the discovery of some ancient monu- 
ment or some great relic of the past. 
We hope to be better able to under- 
stand history, to appreciate the man- 
ners and thoughts of our ancestors, but 
we never should like to see the times 
return when they lived, nor are we 
disposed to move a finger to bring them 
back. When we read the accounts of 
the old Ecumenical Councils, of the 
courage exhibited by the bishops 
against despotic and unscrupulous rul- 
ers, of the firmness they displayed in 
maintaining what they considered the 
rights of the Church and the cause of 
truth, we cannot help admiring them 
and wishing to witness one such gather- 
ing. If Pius the Ninth had the pluck, 
and possessed the means, of Gregory 
the Seventh, we should be delighted to 
see him pitch upon Victor Emanuel 
and summon him to Rome and deprive 
him of his throne, although we have 
nothing ‘against that monarch and 
rather like him. It does a man good, 
it reconciles a man in an humble posi- 
tion with his lot, to see occasionally a 
crowned head humbled in the dust, if 
for nought else, because he feels sure 
that after all kings are men like him- 
self, and very often not worth as much. 
We shall certainly not be called to wit- 
ness such an imposing display of moral 
courage and trust in the justice of a 
claim, as the one alluded to; not for 
lack of energy, faith, and good-will in 
Pius the Ninth, but because times have 
changed, and Victor Emanuel is not 
Henry of Germany. 
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Something, however, we may reason- 
ably expect to see that will give us an 
idea of those men. The Church of 
to-day is the same as that of yester- 
day : immutability is her first and chief 
attribute. We should consider our- 
selves under great obligation to the 
Pope, if only for this, that he has af- 
forded us an opportunity of contem- 
plating ‘and studying the past in the 
events of our own days. If intelligence 
from Rome may be relied upon, if the 
expectations of zealous priests are not 
doomed to be disappointed, if the ap- 
prehensions of liberal Catholics have 
any foundation, the Council will ex- 
amine many important questions of 
public or social interest, and define 
several new articles of faith. In a 
work recently published in Germany, 
under the title of “ The Pope and the 
Council,” — evidently written by some 
learned and well-informed ecclesiastic, 
although he conceals himself under the 
name of Janus, — three principal topics 
relating to doctrinal points are men- 
tioned as likely to be brought forward, 
with a view to their authoritative settle- 
meut by the Council: the Syllabus 
of 1864, the bodily assumption into 
heaven of Mary, and the personal in- 
fallibility of the Pope. In regard to 
the Syllabus, five propositions are chief- 
ly examined which a definition of the 
Council would erect into articles of 
faith. We incline to think that there 
is some exaggeration in the statement, 
or some misunderstanding in the inter- 
pretation of the work just mentioned, 
by a critic, from whose review we take 
it. The five propositions to be exam- 
ined are: “ The power of the Church 
to inflict temporal punishment, includ- 
ing death ; the political supremacy of 
the Popes, involving the deposing pow- 
er, frequently exercised in the Middle 
Ages ; the correction of bigotry in such 
points as the civil and human origin of 
the immunity from civil courts assigned 
to the clergy in the canon law, and the 

















fact of the lofty claims of the Papacy 
in the ninth and following centuries 
having been a main cause of the division 
of the Eastern and Western Churches ; 
the unlawfulness of freedom of con- 
science and worship; and the condem- 
nation of modern civilization and the 
principles of constitutional government, 
after the example of Innocent the 
Third in annulling the Magna Charta, 
and excommunicating the English bar- 
ons who procured it, as in a similar 
spirit Leo the Twelfth condemned the 
French Constitution in 1824, and the 
Austrian and Bavarian Constitutions 
have still later incurred the censure of 
Rome.” If this writer is correct, the 
efforts of the Council will be directed 
to restore society to the condition in 
which it was during the Middle Ages, 
thus averring the truth of the Latin 
proverb : Quem Deus vult perdere 
prius dementat. 

The dogma of the bodily assumption, 
if elevated to the dignity of an article 
of faith, like that of the Immaculate 
Conception, will be perfectly harmless. 
The devotees of that favored and holy 
woman may rejoice at this new honor 
conferred on the object of their pious 
affection, because it has caused no sor- 
row to any one, and is not intended to 
encroach on the rights of any one. 
Although not an article of fuith, the 
bodily assumption of Mary has been 
believed as a fact since the fifth cen- 
tury; and the fifteenth day of August 
was set apart to commemorate the 
event probably as early as that.. The 
result of such a definition may be that 
of throwing doubts in the minds of 
many, and shake their faith in a mira- 
cle which they have unconsciously ad- 
mitted and implicitly believed. It cer- 


tainly will fill with joy the heart of 
the Pope and of all the bishops who 
consider it a great privilege to be 
made thus the instruments of Mary’s 
glory. Their tender devotion to her 


is well known, and is now 
Vou. I —No. 1, 


regarded 
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as one of their characteristic virtues. 
Tn all probability, however, it will not 
obtain a believer, except among those 
who always take for granted that what 


_is said and affirmed by bishops must 


be true. 

The third and most important ques- 
tion to be examined and decided upon, 
according to Janus, is papal infualli- 
bility. The latest news received from 
Europe informs us that the Pope will 
not force it on the Council, and does 
not wish that it should be taken up, 
unless there is a great majority in its 
favor. If papal infallibility is not de- 
fined as an article of faith, it will not 
be owing to the opposition of the 
Council. On doctrinal questions there 
is more unanimity among Catholic 
bishops than it is generally supposed. 
Everything said by newspaper corre- 
spondents about French or American 
bishops preparing to stand for liberty 
and progress, and being determined to 
withstand the claims put forth by Pa- 
pacy, is the mere supposition and inven- 
tion of persons used to speculate upon 
any subject, whether they know any- 
thing about it or not. Catholic bish- 
ops are all either directly appointed 
by the Pope —as in the United States 
and England, — or indirectly, by his 
express approval and consent, — as in 
France and Italy. In every case, the 
investiture must emanate from him, 
and he sees that it is not granted to 
any one who is not sound in both 
morals and doctrine. Liberal priests 
and monks are not selected by Popes 
for such offices, and if occasionally one 
is nominated as bishop or archbishop, 
by the government of a country, he 
can never obtain a confirmation of his 
appointment from Rome. An excep- 


tion may now and then appear in the 
case of one whose views have under- 
gone a change after his consecration ; 
but the great majority of the episcopate 
are of one mind. The episcopate of 
France claimed formerly, a certain inde- 
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pendence from the Roman Pontiffs in 
matters not relating to faith and mor- 
als, and adhered more or less strictly 
to the so-called Gallican Propositions. 
It has, however, always been, in fact, 
much devoted to the Roman See; and 
the instances of opposition from its 
members have been exceedingly few, 
and rarer even than in Italy. Expe- 
rience has taught them, also, that the 
more independent they are of the 
Pope, the less independent they are 
from civil authority at home. Sub- 
mission to government in ecclesiastical 
matters is anomalous, annoying, and 
often hinders bishops in the exercise 
of their ministry ; while obedience to 
the Head of the Church is natural, 
and far from preventing them, encour- 
ages them in the fulfillment of their 
duties ; their duties, we mean, as they 
conceive them, and as they are laid 
out by canonical laws. The degraded 
condition of the episcopate in churches 
not in communion with Rome, does 
not escape their attention. They know 
that the day when they should assert 
their independence from the Bishop 
of Rome, they would be made slaves 
to the civil power. Popes do not 
consider them as inferiors, but as their 
equals, and always address them as 
brethren. Truly they claim to be 
Heads of the Church to which obe- 
dience is due by all, whatever be their 
condition and dignity; yet, as they 
acknowledge the Roman Pontiff to be 
the Vicar of Christ, they consider sub- 
mission to him to be an honor,.not a 
servitude. It is therefore reasonable 
to suppose that the Council will not 
object to define papal infallibility to 
be an article of faith, if such a step is 
deemed necessary to strengthen the 
union of the Church and render the 
episcopate more independent of the 
civil power. 

No Catholic theologian ever denied, 
much less a bishop, the proposition 
that the Church cannot err in things 


pertaining to faith and morals. Al- 
though this has not been declared as 
an article of faith, as the assumption 
of Mary has been, it was believed by 
everybody as a fact. The question 
among divines is, not whether the 
Church is infallible, but whether such 
infallibility resides in the bishops as- 
sembled under certain conditions, and 
presided over by the Pope, or in the 
Pope himself acting and teaching with- © 
out the advice and consent of the epis- 
copate properly assembled. In other 
words: Can the Pope be mistaken 
in matters concerning catholic truth 
and morals when he delivers his ora- 
cles unassisted by the Ecumenical 
Council? The Pope speaking from 
the chair — ex cathedra, that is to say, 
as the Head of the Church, — is not 
liable to error; this is admitted by 
all parties. Can the Pope be said to 
speak as the Head of the Church, 
when he does not actually preside at 
a council, at least through his dele- 
gates? On this point opinions are 
divided. Most Catholic divines and 
bishops are for the affirmative ; some 
are for the negative, and especially 
those who hold to the Gallican Propo- 
sitions. Who does not perceive that 
this is a mere dispute of words? Does 
the Pope cease to be the Head of the 
Church when he does not preside in 
the council, and when there is no coun- 
cil assembled? Can he not speak 
with authority unless he is surrounded 
by the Church lawfully assembled? 
Not even Bossuet, by far the ablest 
defender of the supremacy of the coun- 
cil over the Pope, ever maintained 
that. Indeed, Popes have always ex- 
amined, condemned, declared, and pro- 
claimed points of doctrine relating to 
faith and morals, and their decisions 
have been accepted without opposi- 
tion, and regarded as binding the 
consciences of all, whatever their con- 
dition, rank, or dignity might be. Per- 
sons appealing from their decisions to 
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the Council, were excommunicated, and 
only a few ventured to blame such a 
measure, as beyond the limits of papal 
authority. When it is once admitted 
that the Pope is the Vicar of Christ 
and the visible Head of his Church ; 
that whenever he speaks in the capac- 
ity of supreme pontiff, on matter relat- 
ing to faith and morals, his decisions 
cannot be reversed; it would seem 
that the conclusion that he is infallible 
is the most natural one, and the fact 
of the Council being in session and pre- 
sided over by him, cannot add much to 
his godlike attributes. The doctrine of 
papal infallibility is the legitimate con- 
sequence of that of his absolute suprem- 
acy over the Church. By declaring 
it an article of faith, the Council would 
only proclaim what has always been 
considered a Catholic truth by the gen- 
eral consent of the episcopate and sub- 
mission of the Church. 

The probability that such a declara- 
tion will be made, will prove an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the reconciliation 
of the Eastern churches; to the con- 
version of Protestants ; and to the sub- 
mission of individuals who have at dif- 
ferent times either appealed from the 
Pope to a future council, or protested 
against the pretensions of the Roman 
See. Low as the Eastern churches 
may have fallen under the oppression 
of the Russian Czars and the Turkish 
Sultans, they will most certainly re- 
fuse to submit to an authority by far 
more stringent than that against which 
they revolted at the time of their sep- 
aration from the Western Church. 
Ecclesiastical pride is not easily sub- 
dued. Like Lucifer, the Patriarchs 
of Constantinople and Moscow will 
choose to reign as they do, rather 
than to serve under the supremacy of 
the Bishop of Rome. Would they be 
more disposed to receive the new dog- 
mas and articles of faith defined by 
councils in which they have taken no 


part, or by popes whose right in such 
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matters they deny? No, indeed! 
Without some kind of compromise, 
no reconciliation between the different 
branches of the Church can take place, 
and the Latin Church never compro- 
mises in matters relating to her faith or 
her ideas of morals. 

Still more improbable, if possible, 
is the conversion of Protestants, and 
their submission to a power they have 
protested against for nearly four cen- 
turies. The declaration of papal in- 
fallibility, and the ratification of the 
Syllabus, would forever close every 
avenue to an agreement between the 
parties. All the ecclesiastical learn- 
ing and the logic of Catholic theolo- 
gians and bishops can never convince 
them that all the conclusions of sci- 
ence are wrong, all the efforts of crit- 
ics and scholars to ascertain the mean- 
ing of the Bible to no purpose, all 
histories and historical documents fal- 
sified or corrupted. It is very easy 
for Catholic writers to believe such 
things, and reject every kind of evi- 
dence when opposed to the interest 
of Catholicism. Blinded by their faith 
in the Church, they refuse to accept 
information from any other source, 
and seem to take for granted that out 
of her pale, neither honesty, virtue, or 
truthfulness can be found. If a Prot- 
estant author admits a fact rejected 
by them, they say contemptuously that 
he makes himself supremely ridiculous ; 
if he argues against any of their doc- 
trines, they answer with sneers and 
insults. But Protestants cannot do 
that. They are trained to think for 
themselves, to examine, to inquire into 
everything, and although in many in- 
stances, they are prejudiced against 
Catholicism, they are willing to give 
everybody his due. To expect they 
should believe doctrines and facts which 
they know to have no foundation in 
truth, is an insult to their good sense 
not certainly calculated to bring them 
back into the Catholic Church. If 
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she is infallible, and cannot on any 
point reverse her decisions and sen- 
tences against Protestantism, the let- 
ters of the Pope inviting and adjuring 
them to withdraw their protests and 
submit to his authority, are so much 
waste paper. 

Under the circumstances, it is very 
doubtful whether even the three Jan- 
senist bishops of Holland will accept 
the decisions of the Council. They 
appealed from the Pope to the Coun- 
cil after Jansen had been condemned, 
precisely on the ground that popes are 
* not infallible, and their sentences can 
be annulled. According to their own 
principles they are bound to submit, 
and probably would, if the Council 
- were independent enough to act on 
the merits of the question alone. If 
they think it is overruled by parti- 
sans of papal infallibility, if they per- 
ceive that it receives inspiration from 
the throne and not from heaven, they 
will reject its decisions and repew 
their protest. 

The case of an individual, such as 
Father Hyacinthe, will not be brought 
before the Council, unless he himself 
appeals to its judgment and exposes 
good reason why he should be heard. 
And even then, without some influen- 
tial aid, his appeal would remain un- 
answered. cclesiastics inferior in 
rank to a bishop, are seldom consid- 
ered worthy of special notice. All 
that is expected of them is repentance 
and submission. Had Father Hya- 
cinthe stiyred up half Europe with his 
word an rine, and enlisted some 
pray n his favor as Luther did, 
he might} be summoned to Rome to 
justify his conduct and defend his 
doctrine before the assembled fathers. 
But his was a private difference with 
his superior residing in Rome, which 
would have passed unnoticed, had he 
not published his answer to him. Be- 


‘sides, by leaving the order to which 
he belonged, he placed himself in a 
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false position and strengthened the 
hands of his superior. For the Church 
he is no longer a monk or a priest, 
but an apostate ; nor will he be heard 
without having first returned to his 
former condition. To do that, he must 
present himself as a suppliant, show 
repentance, retract, and promise to do 
what he had refused to do, ask for and 
obtain the absolution from the canon- 
ical penalties incurred. So much 
would not be granted without impos- 
ing certain conditions, one of which 
might be to withdraw his protest, re- 
tire to some out-of-the-way convent, 
and never again appear before the 
public. Will he submit to that? His 
position is a very difficult one. If he 
is what we believe him to be, a con- 
scientious and truly religious man, he 
must suffer mental agonies incompre- 
hensible to any one who has never 
been situated as he is. There is no 
alternative for him. Either he must 
humbly submit in everything to the 
will of his superior, or leave the 
Church altogether, from which, not 
submitting himself, he would always 
remain cut off by excommunication. 
The Council will have no time to 
devote to individuals. The work laid 
out for the fathers by the Pope is suf- 
ficient to keep them busy for many a 
month. We cannot believe that they 
will accept without examination every 
decree, or define by acclamation every 
article of doctrine proposed to them. 
They will certainly do whatever Pius 
the Ninth will desire them to do, but 
they will do it according to certain 
rules, and in a manner becoming to 
their character. They cannot help feel- 
ing that, with the definition of papal in- 
fallibility as an article of faith, they 
surrender the last point left to them 
that renders their codperation occasion- 
ally necessary for the Pope. They 
must entertain doubts about the pro- 
priety of yielding to all his demands, 
knowing that in fact many popes have 














committed blunders, and delivered judg- 


" ments in very important matters con- 


trary to those of their predecessors. 
But the theory of papal infallibility has 
grown up gradually as part and parcel 
of the general system of absolute su- 
premacy, which the episcopate has al- 
lowed to be developed to its present 
proportions. Owing to the great ven- 
eration of all the churches for that of 
Rome, the Roman bishops were suffered 
to do many things not strictly within 
the boundaries of their jurisdiction and 
rights; and when the temporal power 
was added to their episcopal office, it 
was found difficult to check them. They 
created the College of Cardinals, im- 
posed an oath of obedience on all bish- 
ops, instituted the Inquisition and the 
Tndex, arrogating to themselves juris- 
diction and power everywhere, and 
over everything. Were the bishops 
disposed to withstand their claims, it 
would be now too late. It is better 
for them to fall in with their views and 
help them to carry on the building of 
the edifice they have conceived. 

But the very idea of opposition to 
the Pope in the bishops is absurd. They 
are all the creatures of Rome; edu- 
cated in view of upholding the papacy, 
allured by the prospect of being created 
cardinals, and eventually elected popes, 
interested in maintaining and strength- 
ening a system of which it has become 
for them impossible to rid themselves, 
Independence with them is insubordi- 
nation and rebellion ; freedom of opin- 
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ion and speech, abomination and heresy. 
Out of the Church, in presence of any 
other power, most of them would be 
heroes; as bishops, and before the 
Pope, they are children and slaves. 
An assembly of those whom the Pope 
does not call brethren, but children ; of 
simple priests and laymen not fettered 
by previous declarations, or bound by 
any oath of allegiance to the Roman 
See, would show more independence, 
take better measures, and do more to- 
ward reforming the Church and recon- 
ciling her with modern civilization, 
than can all the bishops, archbishops, 
patriarchs, cardinals, the Pope and his 
theologians get together. Ecclesiastic- 
al learning, religious virtues, good-will 
and zeal they have enough, too much 
may be. But they stand too far and 
too high for poor mortals to hear them ; 
they demand of us too great sacrifices 
to obtain submission and obedience to 
their decrees. Father Hyacinthe’s ap- 
prehensions that they may widen more 
and more the abyss already existing 
between the Church and society, are 
well founded, and we do not know that 
it will not be better for the latter if they 
do. By claiming infallibility for her, 
they have placed the Church in the 
necessity of standing still ; nay, of go- 
ing back, while the world around is 
moving and going onward with a fear- 
ful rapidity. 

The Council will prove to be a log 
laid in the way of a steam-engine. 





THE TWO PRINCES: 
A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


BY E. E. HALE. 


THERE was a King of Hungary 
whose name was Adelbert. 

When he lived at home, which was 
not often, it was in a castle of many 





towers, and many halls, and many stair- 
ways, in the city of Buda, by the side 
of the river Donau. 

He had four daughters, and only one 
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son, who was to be the King after him, 
whose name was Ladislaus. But it 
was the custom of those times, as 
boys and girls grew up, to send them 
for their training to some distance from 
their home, even for many months at 
a time, to try a little experiment on 
them, and see how they fared; and so, 
at the time I tell you of, there was 
staying in the castle at Buda the 
Prince Bela, who was the son of the 
King of Bohemia,—and he and the 
boy Ladislaus studied their lessons to- 
gether, and flew their kites, and hunted 
for otters, and rode with the falconers 
together. 

One day as they were studying with 
the tutor, who was a priest named 
Stephen, he gave to them a book of 
fables, and each read a fable. 

Ladislaus read the fable of the 


SKY-LARK. 


The sky-lark sat on the topmost 
bough of the savy-tree, and was waked 
by the first ray of the sun. Then the 
sky-lark flew and flew up and up to the 
topmost arch of the sky, and sang the 
hymn of the morning. 

But a frog, who was croaking in the 
cranberry marsh, said, “Why do you 
take such pains and fly so high? the 
sun shines here, and I can sing here.” 

And the bird said, “God has made 
me to fly. God has made me to see. 
I will fly as high as He will lift me, 
and sing so loud that all shall hear 
me.” 


And when the little Prince Ladislaus 
had read the fable, he cried out, “ The 
sky-lark is the bird for me, and I will 
paint his picture on my shield after 
school this morning.” 

Then the Prince Bela read the next 
fable — the fable of the 


WATER-RAT. 


A good beaver found one day a 
little water-rat almost dead. © His father 


and mother had been swept away by 
a freshet, and the little rat was almost 
starved. But the kind beaver gave 
him of her own milk, and brought him 
up in her own lodge with her children, 
and he got well, and could eat, and 
swim, and dive with the best of them. 

But one day there was a great alarm, 
that the beavers’ dam was giving way 
before the water. “Come one, come 
all,” said the grandfather of the beavers, 
“come to the rescue.” So they all 
started, carrying sticks and bark with 
them, the water-rat and all. But as 
they swam under an old oak-tree’s 
root, the water-rat stopped in the dark- 
ness, and then he quietly turned round 
and went back to the hut. “It will 
be hard work,” said he, “and there are 
enough of them.” There were enough 
of them. They mended the dam by 
working all night, and by working all 
day. But, as they came back, a great 
wave of the freshet came pouring over 
the dam, and, though the dam stood 
firm, the beavers were swept away, — 
away and away, down the river, into 
the sea, and they died there. 

And the water-rat lived in their 
grand house by himself, and had all 
their stores of black-birch bark, and 
willow bark, and sweet poplar bark for 
his own. 


“That was a clever rat,” said the 
Prince Bela. “I will paint the rat on 
my shield, when school is done.” And 
the priest Stephen was very sad when 
he said so; and the Prince Ladislaus 
was surprised. 

So they went to the play-room, and 
painted their shields. The shields 
were made of the bark of hemlock- 
trees. Ladislaus chipped off the rough 
bark till the shield was white, and 
made on the place the best sky-lark he 
could paint there. And Bela watched 
him, and chipped off the rough bark 
from his shield, and said, “ You paint 
so well, now paint my water-rat for 
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me.” —“ No,” said Ladislaus, though 
he was very good-natured, “I cannot 
paint it well. You must paint it your- 
self.” And Bela did so. 


II. 


So the boys both grew up, and 
one became King of Hungary, and 
one was the King of the Bohemians. 
And King Ladislaus carried on his 
banner the picture of a sky-lark; and 
the ladies of the land embroidered 
sky-larks for the scarfs and for the 
pennons of the soldiers, and for the 
motto of the banner were the Latin 
words “Propior Deo,” which mean 
“Nearer to God.” And King Bela car- 
ried the water-rat for his cognizance ; 
and the ladies of hig land embroidered 
water-rats for the soldiers; and his 
motto was “ Enough.” 

And in these times a holy man from 
Palestine came through all the world ; 
and he told how the pilgrims to the 
tomb of Christ were beaten and starved 
by the Saracens, and how many of 
them were dying in dungeons. And 
he begged the princes, and the lords, 
and ladies, for the love of God and the 
love of Christ, that they would come 
and rescue these poor people, and se- 
cure the pilgrims in all coming time. 
And King Ladislaus said to his people 
“We will do the best we can, and 
serve God as He shows us how!” And 
the people suid, “ We will do the best 
we can, and save the people of Christ 
from the infidel!” And they all came 
together to the place of arms; and 
the King chose a hundred of the brav- 
est and healthiest of the young men, 
all of whom told the truth, and no 
one of whom was afraid to die, and 
they marched with him to the land of 
Christ ; and as they marched they sang, 
“ Propior Deo,” “ Nearer to Thee.” 

And Peter the Hermit went to Bo- 
hemia, and told the story of the 
cruel Saracens and the sufferings of 
the pilgrims to King Bela and his peo- 
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ple. And the King said, “Is it far 


away?” And the Hermit said, “ Far, 
far away.” And the King said, “ Ah 
well, — they must get out as they got 
in. We will take care of Bohemia.” 
So the Hermit went on to Saxony, to 
tell his story. 

And King Ladislaus and his hundred 
true young men rode and rode day by 
day, and came to the Mount of 
Olives just in time to be at the side 
of the great King Godfrey, when he 
broke the Paynim’s walls, and dashed 
into the city of Jerusalem. And King 
Ladislaus and his men rode together 
along the Way of Tears, where Christ 
bore the cross-beam upon his shoul- 
der, and he sat on the stone where the 
cross had been reared, and he read the 
gospel through again; and there he 
prayed his God that he might always 
bear his cross bravely, and that like the 
Lord Jesus, he might never be afraid 
to die. 

II. 

And when they had all come home 
to Hungary, their time hung very 
heavy on their hands. And the young 
men said to the King, “Lead us to 
war against the Finns, or lead us to 
war against the Russ.” 

But the King said, “No! if they 
spare our people, we spare their peo- 
ple. Let us have peace.” And he 
called the young men who had fought 
with him, and he said, “ The time hangs 
heavy with us; let us build a temple 
here to the living God, and to the honor 
of his Son. We will carve on its walls 
the story we have seen, and while we 
build we will remember Zion and the 
Way of Tears.” 

And the young men said, “ We are 
not used to building.” 

“Nor am I,” said the king ; “ but let 
us build and build as best we can, and 
give to God the best we have and the 
best we know.” 

So they dug the deep trenches for 
the foundations, and they sent north and 
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south, and east and west for the wisest 
builders who loved the Lord Christ ; 
and the builders came, and the carvers 
came, and the young men learned to 
_ use the chisel and the hammer; and 
the great Cathedral grew year by year, 
as a pine-tree in the forest grows above 
the birches and the yew-trees on the 
ground. 

And once King Bela came to visit 
his kinsman, and they rode out to see 
the builders. And King Ladislaus dis- 
mounted from his horse, and asked 
Bela to dismount, and gave to him a 
chisel and a hammer. 

“ No,” said the King Bela, “it will 
hurt my hands. In my land we have 
.workmen whom we pay to do these 
things. But I like to see you work.” 

So he sat upon his horse till dinner 
time, and he went home. 

And year by year the Cathedral grew. 
And a thousand pinnacles were built 
upon the towers, and on the roof, and 
along the walls; and on each pinnacle 
there fluttered a golden sky-lark. And 
on the altar in the Cathedral was a 
scroll of crimson, and on the crimson 
scroll were letters of gold, and the let- 
ters were in the Latin language, and 
said, “ Propior Deo,” and ona blue 
scroll underneath, in the language of 
the people, they were translated, and 
it said, “ Nearer to Thee.” 


IV. 


And another Hermit came, and he 
told the King that the Black Death 
was ravaging the cities of the East ; 
that half the people of Constantinople 
were dead; that the great fair at 
Adrianople was closed ; that the ships 
on the Black Sea had no sailors; and 
that there would be no food for the 
people on the lower river. 

And the King said, “Is the Duke 
dead, whom we saw at Bucharest; is 
the Emperor dead, who met me at 
* Constantinople ? ” 


“No, your Grace,” said the Hermit, 
“it pleases the Lord that in the Black 
Death only those die who live in hov- 
els and in towns. The Lord has spared 
those who live in castles and in pal- 
aces.” 

“Then,” said King Ladislaus, “I 
will live as my people live, and I will 
die as my people die. The Lord Jesus 
had no pillow for his head; and no 
house for his lodging ; and as the least 
of his brethren fares so will I fare, 
and as I fare so shall they.” 

So the King and the hundred braves 
pitched their tents on the high land 
above the old town, around the new 
Cathedral, and the Queen and the ladies 
of the court went with them. And 
day by day the King and the Queen and 
the hundred braves, and their hundred 
ladies, went up and down the filthy 
wynds and courts of the city, and they 
said to the poor people there, “ Come, 
live as we live, and die as we die.” 

And the people left the holes of pes- 
tilence and came and lived in the open 
air of God. 

And when the people saw that the 
King fared as they fared, the people 
said, “ We also will seek God as the 
King seeks Him, and will serve Him as 
he serves Him.” 

And day by day they found others 
who had no homes fit for Christian men, 
and brought them upon the high land 
and built all together their tents, and 
booths and tabernacles, open to the sun 
and light, and to the smile, and kiss, 
and blessing of the fresh air of God. 
And there grew a new and beautiful 
city there. : 


And so it was, that when the Black © 


Death passed from the East to the 
West, the Angel of Death left the city 
of Buda on one side, and the people 
never saw the pestilence with their eyes. 
The Angel of Death passed by them, 
and rested upon the cities of Bohe- 
mia. 
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Vv. 


And King Ladislaus grew old. His 
helmet seemed to him more heavy: His 
sleep seemed to him more coy. But 
he had little care, for he had a loving 
wife, and he had healthy noble sons 
and daughters, who loved God, and who 
told the truth, and who were not afraid 
to die. 

But one day, in his happy prosperity, 
there came to him a messenger running, 
who said in the Council, “ Your Grace, 
the Red Russians have crossed the Red 
River of the north, and they are march- 
ing with their wives and their children 
with their men of arms in front, and 
their wagons behind, and they say they 
will find a land nearer the sun, and to 
this land are they coming.” 

And the old King smiled; and he 


-said to those that were left of. the 


hundred brave men who took the cross 
with him, “Now we will see if our 
boys could have fought at Godfrey’s 
side. For us it matters little. One 
way or another way we shall come 
nearer to God.” 

And the armorers mended the old 
armor, and the young men girded on 
swords which had never been tried in 
fight, and the pennons that they bore 
were embroidered by their sweethearts 
and sisters as in the old days of the 
Crusades, and with the same device 
of a sky-lark in mid-heaven, and 
the motto, “Nearer, my God, to 
Thee.” 

And there came from the great Cathe- 
dral the wise men who had come from 
all the lands. They found the King, and 
they said to him, “ Your Grace, we 
know how to build the new defenses 
for the land, and we will guard the river 
ways, that the barbarians shall never 
enter them.” 

And when the people knew that the 
Red Russians were on the way, they met 
in the square and marched to the palace, 
and Robert the Smith mounted the steps 
of the palace and called the King. And 


he said, “The people are here to bid 
the King be of good heart. The people 
bid me say that they will die for their 
King and for his land.” 

And the King took from his wife’s 
neck the blue ribbon that she wore, 
with a golden sky-lark on it, and bound 
it round the blacksmith’s arm, and he 
said, “If I die; it is nothing; if I live, 
it is nothing; that is in God’s hand. 
But whether we live or die, let us draw 
as near Him as we may.” 

And the Blacksmith Robert turned 
to the people, and with his loud voice, 
told what the King had said. 

And the people answered in the 
shout which the Hungarians shout to 
this day, “ Let us die for our king! 
Let us die for our king !” 

And the King called the Queen has- 
tily, and they and their children led the 
host to the great Cathedral. 

And the old priest Stephen, who was 
ninety years old, stood at the altar, 
and he read the gospel where it says, 
“ Fear not, little flock, it is your Fath- 
er’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom.” 

And he read the other gospel where 
the Lord says, “ And I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto me.” And 
he read the epistle where it says, “ No 
man liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself.” And he chanted the 
psalm, “The Lord is my rock, my for- 
tress, and my deliverer.” 

And fifty thousand men, with one 
heart and one voice, joined with him. 
And the King joined, and the Queen 
to sing, “The Lord is my rock, my 
fortress and my deliverer.” 

And they marched from the Cathe- 
dral, singing in the language of the 
country, “ Propior Deo,” which is to 
say in our tongue, “ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee.” 

And the aged braves who had fought 
with Godfrey, and the younger men 
who had learned of arms in the Uni- 
versity, went among the people and 
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divided them into companies for the 
war. And Robert the Blacksmith, and 
all the guild of the blacksmiths, and of 
the braziers, and of the coppersmiths, 
and of the whitesmiths, even the gold- 
smiths and the silversmiths, made 
weapons for the war; and the masons 
and the carpenters, and the ditchers 
and delvers marched out with the 
cathedral builders to the narrow passes 
of the river, and built new the for- 
tresses. 

And the Lady Constance and her 
_ daughters, and every lady in the land, 
went to the churches and the convents 
and threw them wide open. And in 
the kitchens they baked bread for the 
soldiers; and in the churches they 
spread couches for the sick or for the 
wounded. 

And when the Red Russians came 
in their host, there was not a man, or 
woman, or child in all Hungary but 
was in the place to which God had 
called him, and was doing his best in 
his place for his God, for the Church of 
Christ, and for his brothers and sisters 
of the land. 

And the host of the Red Russians 
was turned aside, as at the street cor- 
ner you have seen the dirty water of a 
gutter turned aside by the curbstone. 
They fought one battle against the 
Hungarian host, and were driven as the 
blackbirds are ‘driven by the falcons. 
And they gathered themselves and 
swept westward; and came down upon 
the passes to Bohemia. 

And there were no fortresses at the 
entrance to Bohemia; for King Bela 
had no learned men who loved him. 
And there was no army in the plains 
of Bohemia; for his people had been 
swept away in the pestilence. And 
there were no brave men who had 
fought with Godfrey, and knew the art 
of arms, for in those old days the King 
had said, “ It is far away ; and we have 
‘ enough’ in Bohemia.” 


So the Red Russians, who call them- 
selves the Szechs, took his land from 
him ; and they live there till this day. 
And the King, without a battle, fled 
from the back-door of his palace, in the 
disguise of a charcoal-man ; and he left 
his queen and ‘his daughters to be cin- 
der-girls in the service of the Chief of 
the Red Russians. 

And the false charcoal-man walked 
by day, and walked by night, till he 
found refuge in the castle of the King 
Ladislaus ; and he met him in the old 
school-room where they read the fables 
together. And he remembered how the 
water-rat came to the home of the 
beavers. 

And he said to King Ladislaus, — 

“ Ah, me! do you remember when 
we were boys together? Do you re- 
member the fable of the Sky-lark, and 
the fable of the Water-rat ?” 

“I remember both,” said the King. 
And he was silent. 

“God has been very kind to you,” 
said the beggar ; “ and He has been very 
hard to me.” 

And the King said nothing. 

But the old priest Stephen, said, — 

“ God is always kind. But God will 
not give us other fruit than we sow 
seed for. The king here has tried 
to serve God as he knew how; with 
one single eye he has looked on the world 
of God, and he has made the best choice 
he knew. And God has given him 
what he thought not of: brave men 
for his knights; wise men for his coun- 
cil; a free and loving people for his 
army. And you have not looked with 
a single eye; your eye was darkened. 
You saw only what served yourself. 
And you said, ‘This is enough ;’ and 
you had no brave men for your knights ; 
no wise men for your council; no 
people for your army. You chose to 
look down, and to take a selfish brute 
for your adviser. And he has led you 
so far. We choose to look up ; to draw 
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nearer God; and where He leads we 
follow.” 

Then King Ladislaus ordered that 
in the old school-room a bed should be 
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spread for Bela; and that every day 
his breakfast and his dinner and his 
supper should be served to him; and 
he lived there till he died. 





NEW ENGLAND SHAKEN. 


BY WILLIAM T. BRIGHAM. 


A Few weeks ago New England was 
shaken very early in the morning as if 
to arouse her industrious people to new 
and increased efforts for the winter. 
Or was it, as some think, a shake pre* 
monitory of one of those terrible con- 
vulsions which the record of the past 
year has brought so closely to our at- 
tention in the earthquake haunts of the 
West Indies, Hawaiian Islands, west 
coast of South America and in the 
Philippine Islands? Is New England 
to be shaken and her granite moun- 
tains to be swung hither and thither 
like the city-capped hi'ls of Calabria, 
until the foundations of this heavy part 
of the earth’s surface seem little better 
than quicksands, and our huge piles of 
brick, and mortar, and stone, are rub- 
bish indeed? Is it possible that a re- 
gion seemingly so stable can be thrown 
off its balance as easily as a Yankee 
swing-chair, and get into the very un- 
desirable habit of chronic shakes? 

This last shock was not severe ; it did 
not even stop a clock or upset a milk- 
pan, — the commonly reported effects 
of moderate quakes ; but it may perhaps 
have shaken the dust from some of the 
old records of earlier times, and thus 
show us that even in Massachusetts 
old Mother Earth is at times uneasy, 
very uneasy. 

Eighteen years after the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth they felt the first 
earthquake most of them had ever ex- 
perienced. Morton and Hubbard both 
give brief accounts, taken chiefly from 


“Bradford’s History,” and as the original 
of the last has been found since, we have 
here the governor’s own story : — 


“This year (1638) aboute y* 1. or 2. 
of June was a great & fearfull earth- 
quake ; it was in this place heard before 
it was felte. It came with a rumbling 
noyse, or low murmure, like unto remoate 
thunder; it came from y* norward, & 
pased southward. As y* noyse aproched 
nerer, the earth begane to shake, and 
came at length with that violence as 
caused platters, dishes, & such like things 
as stoode upon shelves, to clatter and fall 
downe ; yea persons were afraid of y* 
houses them selves. It so fell oute y* at 
y® same time diuerse of y* cheefe of this 
towne were mett together at one house, 
conferring with some of their freinds that 
Were upon their removall from y* place, 
(as if y* Lord would herby shew y® signes 
of his displeasure, in their shaking a peeces 
& removalls one from an other.) How- 
ever it was very terrible for y* time, and 
as y° men were set talking in y* house, 
some women & others were without y* 
doores, and y* earth shooke with y* vio- 
lence as they could not stand without 
catching hould of y* posts & pails y* stood 
next them; but y*® violence lasted not 
long. And about halfe an hower, or less, 
came an other noyse & shaking, but 
nether so loud nor strong as y* former, 
but quickly passed over, and se it ceased. 
It was not only on y* seacoast, but y* In- 
deans felt it within land ; and some ships 
that were upon y* coast were shaken by 
it. So powerfull is y* mighty hand of y* 
Lord, as to make both the earth & sea 
to shake, and the mountaines to tremble 
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before him when he pleases; and who 
can stay his hand? It was observed 
that y° soiiers, for divers years togeather 
after this earthquake were not so hotte & 
seasonable for y* ripning of corne & other 
fruits as formerly; but more could & 
moyst, & subjecte to erly & untimely 
frosts, by which, many times, much In- 
dean corne came not to maturitie; but 
whether this was any cause, I leave it to 
naturallists to judge.” 

Johnson, in his “ Wonder-working 
Providence of Sion’s Saviour in New 
England,” describes the event as fol- 
lows, and it will be noticed that his 
account varies in several particulars 
from that of Bradford : — 


“ This yeare, the first day of the Fourth 
Month, about two of the clock in the af- 
ternoone, the Lord caus’d a great and 
terrible Earthquake, which was general 
throughout all the English Plantations ; 
the motion of the Earth was such, that it 
caused divers men (that had never known 
an Earthquake before) being at worke in 
the Fields, to cast downe their working 
tooles, and run with gastly, terrified lookes, 
to the next company they could meet 
withall ; it came from the Westerne and 
uninhabited parts of this Wildernesse, 
and went the direct course.” 


So begins Chapter XII. and then 
turns abruptly to consider the more 
disastrous quakings produced about this 
time, by Mistress Hutchinson and her 
strong-minded companions, the proto- 
types, in this country, of female preach- 
ers, and it closes, as if conscious of con- 
taining too much that is unpalatable, 
with the sweet entry of John “ Har- 
verd’s ” name, and his donation of “ near 
a thousand pound ” to found a college. 
Thus are events thrown together, and 
the story most of interest to the nat- 
uralist almost written over as in a pa- 
limpsest by these foreign histories. 

Did the vibration come from the 
north or the west, or did it come, as 
many have supposed, from the north- 
west? It will be seen that this last 
has been the direction of most of the 


principal earthquake waves recorded, 
and was probably the course of this. 
Winthrop fixes the time of day a little 
later, and gives some vivid details. He 
says: “ Between three and four in. the 
afternoon, being clear, warm weather, 
the wind westerly, there was a great 
earthquake. It came with a noise like 
a continued thunder, or the rattling of 
coaches in London, but was presently 
gone. It was at Connecticut, at Narra- 
gansett, at Pascataquack, and all the 
parts roundabout. It shook the ships 
which rode in the harbor, and all the 
islands. The noise and the shakings 
continued about four minutes. The 


earth was unquiet twenty days after by 


times.” 

Had there been observers farther to 
the north and west we might have 
learned more of the extent of territory 
shaken ; but so little interest did nat- 
ural phenomena excite in those days, — 
unless indeed they could be connected 
with some poor witch, or used as weap- 
ons by the belligerent clergy, — that 
the scanty records remaining do not 
give much information of any value. In 
1653 occurred a slight shock, and in 
1658, Morton says, “ This year there 
was a very great earthquake in New 
England.” No account of either of 
these has been found, although the 
latter is, on Morton’s authority, reck- 
oned one of the five great earthquakes 
of New England. In 1662, February 
5th, “at the shutting in of the evening, 
there was a very great earthquake in 
New England, and the same night an- 
other, although something less than the 
former. And again on the seventh of 
the same month there was anothe 
about nine of the clock in the morn- 
ing.” This earthquake of 1662 or 
1663, as we may choose to date it, was 
severer in Canada than in the plan- 
tations of Massachusetts Bay, and 
Charlevoix assures us that trees were 
uprooted, chasm opened, and the 


course of rivers changed. Clavigero 
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in his “ History of Mexico” declares 
that it overwhelmed a chain of moun- 
tains of freestone, more than two hun- 
dred miles long, and changed that 
immense tract into a plain; and this 
has a singular confirmation in the 
“ Journal des Scavans,” vol. vii., May, 
1678, where, as well as in the life of 
the celebrated Mary of the Incarnation, 
Superior of the Ursulines at Quebec, 
written by her son, is the following 
passage : — 

“The mountains on the two banks 
were sunk and leveled with the neigh- 
boring fields more than a league along 
the stream, and there is a tract of more 
than a hundred leagues completely 
filled with rocks and mountains so flat- 
tened that it presents now a plateau as 
flat as if made by level.” No contra- 
diction followed the publication of this 
remarkable statement in Paris. The 
substance of Charlevoix’s account is as 
follows: About half after five in the 
evening, the heavens being very se- 
rene, there was suddenly heard a roar 
like that of a great fire. Immediately 
the buildings were shaken violently, 
and doors opened and shut of them- 
selves with a great slamming. Bells 
rung without being touched, and walls 
split asunder, while the floors separated 
and fell down. The fields were raised 
“like precipices,” and mountains seemed 
to be moving out of their place. An- 
imals were terrified and uttered strange 
cries. For nearly half an hour the 
trembling lasted, a most unusual time. 
The same evening, about eight o’clock, 
there was another equally violent shock, 
and within half an hour two others 
less violent. The next day more than 
thirty were counted, some of them se- 
vere, and it was not all over until the 
July following. New England and 
New York were shaken as well as 
Canada, but in a less degree, and the 
whole territory convulsed, so far as can 
be learned, extended nearly a thou- 
sand miles from east to west, and half 


as many from north to south. Some- 
times the shocks were sudden, at other 
times they came on gradually ; some 
seemed to be vertical, others undulatory. 
Springs and brooks were dried up, or 
became sulphurous; and some had 
their channel so completely aliered as 
hardly to be recognized. Not far 
from Quebec two mountains were 
shaken into the St. Lawrence, and 
perhaps from a similar accession of ma- 
terial the island Aux Coudres became 
larger than it was before. The course 
of all these earthquake .waves was 
from the northwest when felt in New 
England, and the centre of commotion 
was not far from the old volcano of 
Montreal. 

In 1665, 1668, 1669, 1670, 1705, 
and 1720, September 5th, slight earth- 
quakes were noticed, but no informa 
tion regarding them has been preserved 
The fourth of the great earthquakes 
took place November 8th, 1727, about 
forty minutes past ten in the evening, 
during a perfect calm, clear air, and 
serene sky. A rumbling was heard 
in the distance, heavy, but far off, and 
it grew louder, and in about thirty se- 
conds the shock came. Houses shook 
and rocked as if falling to pieces. Pew- 
ter and china were thrown from their 
shelves. Stone walls and chimneys 
were shaken down, and it was difficult 
for men to stand up. ll this lasted 
some two minutes ; and as the direction 
was from northwest to southeast, there 
is nothing remarkable about it to dis- 
tinguish it from that of 1638. But at 
Newbury and about the mouth of the 
Merrimack River stranger things took 
place. There, we are told by Dr. 
Colman, “ the earth opened and threw 
up several loads of a fine sand and 
ashes, mixed with some small remains 
of sulphur; so that taking np some of 
it between the fingers and dropping it 
into a chaffing-dish of bright coals in a 
dark place, once in three times, the 
blue flame of the sulphur would plainly 
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arise, and yield a very small scent. 
By this it seems evident that it was a 
sulphurous blast which burst open the 
ground, and threw up the calcined bi- 
tuminous earth.” 

It is said that several springs of 
water, and wells, that were never 
known to be dry or frozen, were sunk 
far down into the earth; and while 
some were dried up, others had their 
temperature so altered as to freeze in 
moderate weather. Some had their 
water improved, but others were made 
permanently bad. Some firm land be- 
came quagmire, and marshes were 
drained. Several phenomena were ob- 
served a few days previous to this 
earthquake, of a nature often observed 
preceding earthquakes in other coun- 
tries, especially near Vesuvius. One 
observer, the Rev. Mr. Allin, of Brook- 
lyn, says: “Three days before the 
earthquake, there was perceived an ill- 
stinking smell in the water of several 
wells. Not thinking of the proper 
cause, some searched their wells, but 
found nothing that might thus infect 
them. The scent was so strong and 
offensive that for about eight or ten 
days they entirely omitted using it. 
In the deepest of these wells, which 
was about thirty-six feet, the water 
was turned to a brimstone color, but 
had nothing of the smell, and was 
thick, like puddle-water.” Another ac- 
count from the same locality adds: 
“A neighbor that had a well thirty- 
six feet deep, about three days before 
the earthquake was surprised to find 
his water, that used to be very sweet 
and limpid, stink to that degree that 
they could make no use of it, nor 
scarce bear the house when it was 
brought in ; and imagining that some 
carrion was got into the well, he 
searched the bottom, but found it clear 
and good, though the color of the wa- 
ter was turned wheyish, or pale. In 
about seven days after the earthquake, 
the water began to mend ; and in three 


days more it returned to its former 
sweetness and color.” Several wells 
dried up just before the earthquake, 
and were afterwards full again. 

This earthquake extended from the 
Kennebec to the Delaware, although 
in both of these places the shock was 
slight. It was felt by vessels at sea, 
and at the extreme western settlements. 
In “ Smith’s Journal ” it is mentioned as 
a noteworthy consequence of this un- 
common alarm, that a revival of relig- 
ion took place ; forty out of one hun- 
dred and twenty-four were the fruits 
of it in Rev. Mr. Emerson’s parish in 
Portsmouth. Several shocks were felt 
in northern New England for some 
months after this, but slight and of 
short duration. It may be noted that 
on the 18th of November, the city of 
Tabriz in Persia was destroyed by an 
earthquake, and seventy-seven thou- 
sand people perished. 

January 30th, 1728, at two o’clock 
P. M., a distinct shock was felt at Bos- 
ton, and from March 25th, 1729, to 
1741, slight shocks were repeatedly 
felt at Newbury. September 15th, 
1732, a violent earthquake was felt in 
Canada, which did some mischief in 
Montreal ; but it was slightly felt at 
Boston, while it stopped a clock at 
Annapolis, Maryland. At this last 
place another shock was felt in June, 
according to some authorities. On 
February 16th, at half after four P. M., 
and December 17th, 1737, shortly be- 
fore eleven o'clock p. M., shocks were 
felt at New York and Boston severe 
enough to throw down several chim- 
neys in the former city. In October 
or November of the same year a very 
slight one was felt in Boston. De- 
cember 6th, 1741, a small earthquake 
was felt at Boston, Dedham, Walpole, 
and other towns about eight o’clock in 
the morning. 

June 13th, 1744, at quarter past 
ten in the morning, a very noisy earth- 
quake took place, although the shock 









































was not very great. The day was 
bright and hot, and the barometer fell 
slightly (two lines) in the morning. 
There had been no rain since the 23d 
of May, and the whole month was dry 
and hot. Much lightning was observed 
during the latter part of the month. 
February 2d, 1746, another shock was 
felt by some at Boston between nine 
and ten o’clock in the evening. A 
very remarkable aurora borealis was 
observed a month later. 

The great earthquake of Novem- 
ber 18th, 1755, was long remembered, 
and careful accounts were drawn up 
by Professor Winthrop, of Cambridge, 
and published both here and in Eu- 
rope ; but these records are not gener- 
ally accessible, and a full description 
may be given here. It was the year 
and month of the great Lisbon earth- 
quake, — one of the most extensive and 
violent on record, felt from Iceland on 
the north to Morocco on the south, 
from Bohemia to the West Indies ; and 
at Lisbon, the centre of commotion, 
the destruction of life and property 
was terrible. After an interval of 
only eighteen days, and during this 
time, slight shocks had been felt in 
Europe, as if the vibration of the 
earth’s crust still continued from the 
first great impulse, New England and 
the neighboring parts of America 
were shaken. On Tuesday, November 
18th, at about quarter past four o’clock 
in the morning, after a perfectly calm 
and clear night, near the time of the 
full moon, a roaring noise like distant 
thunder was heard at Boston, appar- 
ently from the northwest. This grew 
louder, and a man who was on the 
road at the time, thought that about 
a minute elapsed from the time he 
first heard the noise until the shock 
was felt. The motion, he said, was 
like that of a long rolling sea; and 
the swell was so great that he was 
obliged to run and catch hold of some- 
thing to prevent being thrown down. 
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The tops of two trees close by him 
waved, he’ thought, ten feet. This 
motion was repeated, and then came 
a smaller one, and it was supposed 
that the shock had passed. Winthrop 
says that instantly, without a moment’s 
intermission, the shock came on with 
redoubled noise and violence; not now 
a mere undulation, but a quick hori- 
zontal vibration, with sudden jerks and 
wrenches. The bed on which he lay 
was tossed from side to side, the 
house-beams cracked as if they would 
presently come to pieces, and the win- 
dows rattled for about two seconds, 
and then all gradually became quiet. 
At twenty-nine minutes past five, an- 
other slight shock was felt. On Sat- 
urday evening (November 22d), at 
twenty-seven minutes past eight, a 
third shock, stronger than the second, 
but not equal to the first, was felt; 
and on the 19th of December, at ten 
o'clock in the evening, there was a 
fourth, preceded by the same remark- 
able noise, and lasting but a few sec- 
onds. On the day of the first shock, 
nine hours after it was felt at Boston, 
or about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
the sea withdrew from the harbor of 
St. Martin’s, in the West Indies, leav- 
ing vessels dry, and fish on banss 
where the depth of water was usually 
three or four fathoms. It would seem 
from this and from the observation of 
the direction of the sound, that the 
earthquake vibrated from northwest 
to southeast; and as it moved very 
much slower than sound, as shown by 
the fact that it was heard nearly a 
minute before it arrived, it would not 
be unreasonable to suppose that as 
sound would require two hours and a 
quarter to go such a distance, the earth- 
quake wave, impeded by ocean cur- 
rents, may have required nine hours 
to send its secondary waves to the har- 
bor of St. Martin’s. The direction 
was the same as in the great earth- 
quake of 1638, that is, from northwest 
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to southeast ; and we shall find other’ 
examples of this, and suggest other 
facts in relation to this direction. 

How far did this shock extend? 
Winthrop says: “ By the best infor- 
mation I can procure, the limit toward 
the southwest was Chesapeake Bay, 
in Maryland, the shock having been 
felt on the eastern side of that bay, 
and not on the western. For the 
other limit towards the northeast, we 
are informed that the earthquake was 
felt at Annapolis Royal, in Nova Scotia, 
though in a much less degree than 
with us. It shook off a few bricks 
from the tops of some chimneys, but 
was not perceived by vessels on the 
water.” It was not felt north of Hal- 
ifax, but our army at Lake George 
perceived a slight trembling; and in 
the Atlantic, seventy leagues to the 
east of Cape Ann, the people on board 
a vessel supposed they had run 
aground, so violent was the shock, 
but their lead showed fifty fathoms of 
water. If we consider the tidal wave 
at the West Indies a result as well as 
‘a consequent of this New England 
shock, we shall have a central line 
nearly nineteen hundred miles long, 
and the shorter diameter of the shaken 
region would be almost five hundred 
miles. We shall see, however, that 
the force was concentrated near this 
central line, and grew rapidly feebler 
as it was more distant from it. 

Now if all previous earthquakes in 
New England were unimportant, and 
sent, as Morton says, for “gentle 
warnings unto us to shake us out 
of our earthly-mindedness, spiritual 
security, and other sins, lest the Lord 
* do come against us with judgments of 
this kind in the sorest and worst sort 
of them,” that of 1755 was one of 
great severity and importance. It is 


not our object to depreciate the value 
of real estate on what was once the 
peninsula of Boston, except for the 
assessors, but here are undisputed facts 
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in regard to the damage done, and each 
may see for himself. 

“Besides the throwing down of 
glass, pewter, and other movables in 
the houses, about an hundred chim- 
neys were, in a manner, leveled with 
the roofs of the houses, and about fif- 
teen hundred shattered and thrown 
down in part. Some were broken off 
several feet below the top, and, by 
the suddenness and violence of the 
jerks, canted horizontally an inch or 
two over, so as to stand very danger- 
ously. Some others, thus broken off, 
were turned round several points of 
the compass, as with a circular motion. 
The ends of about twelve or fifteen 
brick buildings were thrown down 
from the top to the eaves of the 
houses; many more were cracked. 
The vane upon the public market- 
house in Boston was thrown down, — 
the wooden spindle which supported 
it, about five inches in diameter, and 
which had stood the most violent gusts 
of wind, being snapped off. A new 
vane upon one of the churches was 
bent several points of the compass, 
and another at Springfield was bent 
at right angles. A distiller’s cistern, 
made of plank, almost new and very 
strong put together, was burst to pieces 
by the agitation of the liquor in it, 
which was thrown out with such force 
as to break down one whole side of 
the shed that defended the cistern from 
the weather.” Another account says 
“ that in some places, especially on the 
low, loose ground made by encroach- 
ments on the harbor, the streets are 
almost covered with the bricks that 
have fallen.” 

All through the country stone fences 
were thrown down, but especially on a 
line extending from Boston to Mon- 
treal. New springs were opened, and 
old ones dried up. At Pembroke, 
Scituate, and Lancaster, chasms opened 
in the earth; and at Pembroke “ there 
were four or five of them, out of some 


























of which water issued, and many cart- 
loads of a fine, whitish, and compressible 
sand were spewed.” In the harbor the 
shock was felt by those in vessels as 
if they were beating upon the bottom ; 
and immediately after the earthquake 
large numbers of fish came to the sur- 
face, some dead and others dying. 
Several slight shocks were felt for sev- 
eral months after this all over the coun- 
try. December 19th, 1756, at ten 
o'clock in the evening, another earth- 
quake. 

In 1757, July 8th, at a quarter past 
two o’clock, P. M., came another, pre- 
ceded by a noise as of a rising wind ; 
and the motion seemed as though 
“some small body was swiftly rolling 
along under the earth, which gently 
raised up that part of the surface that 
was over it, and then left it as gently 
to subside.” In February 2d, 1759, 
February 3d, and November 9th, 1760, 
and February and March of the next 
year, and also November Ist, there were 
shocks felt all over New England. In 
1763, services were interrupted in the 
churches in Philadelphia, but there is 
nothing said of a shock in Boston. In 
the years 1766, 1769, 1771, and 1783 
were slight earthquakes, the shock in 
1783 extending from New Hampshire 
to Pennsylvania. Mentioning only the 
years in which this region has been 
shaken, we have 1786, 1787, 1791 (five), 
1792, 1793, 1794, 1796, 1799, 1800, 
1805, 1807, 1810, 1811, 1812 (many), 
1813, 1816, 1818, 1819, 1821, 1827, 
1828, 1829, 1831, 1832, 1833, 1834, 
1837, 1840, 1841, or upwards of thirty 
since 1800. Some of these have been 
very slight and local, but those of 1791 
and 1811-12 deserve a fuller notice. 

The former occurred on the 16th of 
May, near East Haddam, called by the 
Indians Morehemoodus, or place of 
noises, and was one of a series of dis- 
turbances which have been repeated 
frequently up to the present day. 


Chimneys were thrown down, and the 
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ground cracked open ; the fishes jumped 
out of the water in the river at Killing- 
worth (about twenty miles from. Had- 
dam). This was felt at Boston. Rev. 
Mr. Hosmer, of Haddam, in a letter 
to Rev. Mr. Prince, of Boston, dated 
August 13th, 1728, described the Had- 
dam shocks in the quaint language 
of the times. He says: “As to the 
earthquakes, I have something consid- 
erable and awful to tell you. Earth- 
quakes have been here (and nowhere 
but in this precinct as can be discerned, 
that is, they seem to have their centre, 
rise, and origin among us), as has been 
observed, for more than thirty years. 
I have been informed that in this place, 
before the English settlements, there 
were great numbers of Indian inhab- 
itants, and that it was a place of extraor- 
dinary Jndian powwows, or, in short, 
that it was a place where the Indians 
drove a prodigious trade at worshipping 
the devil. 

“Now whether there be anything 
diabolical in these things, I know not ; 
but this I know, that God Almighty 
is to be seen and trembled at in 
what has been often heard among us. 
Whether it be fire or air distressed 
in the subterranean caverns of the 
earth, cannot be known; for there is 
no eruption, no explosion perceptible, 
but by sounds and tremors which some- 
times are very fearful and dreadful. I 
have myself heard eight or teu sounds 
successively, and imitating small arms, 
in the space of five minutes... . Often- 
times I have observed them to be com- 
ing from the north, imitating slow thun- 
der, until the sound came near or right 
under, and then there seemed to be a 
breaking, like the noise of a cannon- 
shot or severe thunder, which shakes 
the houses and all that is in them.” 

In 1840 these Haddam disturbances 
were quite severe, and indeed, since the 
country has been settled, they have oc- 
curred at short intervals. The earth- 
quake which in 1811-12 shook so ter- 
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ribly the valley of the Mississippi, 
destroyed Caraccas, and was felt in 
Europe, was numbered among the 
slight shocks at Boston and through 
most of the region east of the Allegha- 
nies. Lyell’s description of this is so 
well known that it need not be here 
repeated. 

Perhaps too much has been quoted 
to show the number and description of 
the earlier recorded New England 
earthquakes; but so much has been 
reported during the past two years 
of similar phenomena in other more 
favored regions, that, as natives of New 
England, we wish to array our most 
formidable witnesses to the fact that 
she is not much behind the rest of the 
world in internal emotions as well as 
in external prosperity. Now the ques- 
tion may fairly be asked whether the 
earthquakes of 1638 and 1755 are 
likely to be repeated ; and it is a mat- 
ter of no little interest in Boston, where 
the style of building is admirably 
adapted to destroy life, should a severe 
shock disturb us. Let the shock of 
1755 be repeated, and half Boston 
would be ruined, and the loss of life 
would be terrible. Prophets tell us 
that 1872 will be an earthquake year ; 
but as their predictions are founded 
simply on the number of years between 
1638, 1755, and 1872, they need not 
be regarded. 

New England has never been care- 
fully explored by any one who has 
made volcanic phenomena a special 
study ; and the traditions of volcanic 
appearances on Martha’s Vineyard, near 
Gay Head, near Haddam, along the 
Valley of the Connecticut, and of erup- 
tions from the West River Mountain, 
have never been disproved or substan- 
tiated by any competent examination. 
The trap dikes in the neighborhood of 
Boston, in the Connecticut Valley, from 
one end to the other, but especially near 
Mount Tom, those through northern 
Vermont, and the well known trachytic 
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cone of Mount Royal, testify clearly to 
the ancient disturbances New England 
has experienced from the internal fires. 
Leaving out of view the eruptive na- 
ture of her granite hills, we have dis- 
locations enough plainly visible in the 
surface. 

As an explanation of all the various 
theories of seismic or earthquake phe- 
nomena would be tedious and perhaps 
unprofitable, and as the supposition 
running through all the explanations 
of the instances above recorded, “ that 
when it happeneth that air and windy 
spirits and exhalations are shut up in 
the caverns of the earth, or have such 
passage as is too narrow for them, they 
then, striving to break their prisons, 
shake the earth and make it tremble,” 
is not founded on fact, we prefer to 
omit all others, even the famous tidal 
theory of Professor Perrey, of Dijon, 
and offer one which has perhaps the 
simplest form of all. 

Granting that the earth was once in- 
candescent and fluid or gaseous ; as it 
cooled in space, a crust formed on the 
surface, grew gradually thicker, but, 
as the ball contracted in cooling, was 
wrinkled ‘and broken. At the breaks 
or wrinkles the melted interior ran over, 
forced out by a contracting envelope, 
and thus formed mountain ridges. This 
process went on rapidly at first ; but as 
the crust thickened, it was so admirable 
a non-conductor of heat that the cool- 
ing was retarded, the shrinkage dimin- 
ished, and the consequent cracking more 
difficult. Some places in the original 
or early cracks are still the escape- 
valves of internal heat as volcanoes, 
and in their neighborhood earthquakes 
are most common. When the crust is 
cracked and contracts upon the liquid 
mass which exists at a depth of per- 
haps forty miles, this is thrown into 
the cracks, coming in sudden contact 
with the cold walls of the crack and 
causing the vibrations called earth- 
quakes. When the crack is filled, and 




















the contents cooled, it becomes a dike, 
and such dikes are common in all earth- 
quake countries. Tyndall has shown, 
in his admirable experiments, how the 
vibration is produced when bodies of 
different temperatures are brought in 
contact ; and the size of the crack, and 
its depth below the surface, will deter- 
mine the force, while the nature of the 
rock strata will determine the local dis- 
tribution of its effects. 

This is all theory, and it is much 
more profitable to look at facts ; but we 
are all so anxious to know the why and 
wherefore that we ofter skip over facts 
to come at conclusions, and it is hard 
to be told that all the facts we can 
gather are as yet wholly insufficient to 
determine the cause of earthquakes 
and the law which regulates their 
occurrence. We can map out the 
regions where they occur most fre- 
quently, and we can collect long cata- 
logues of shocks, which only show us 
that the earth is constantly shaking at 
some point on its crust; but until the 
scientific observations that have been 
made in Europe are multiplied all over 
the world, and extended over a long 
series of years, we shall not be in a 
position to unravel the mystery; and 
our catalogues, which begin 1606 B.c., 
when Mount Sinai shook before the 
presence of the Most High, are inter- 
esting, but in a great degree not avail- 
able for the determination of earth- 
quake laws. 

Even if we try to determine the 
season when earthquakes are most 
likely to disturb New England, we find 
for the one hundred and forty-nine re- 
corded up to 1850, that forty happened 
in winter, sixteen in spring, thirty-two 
in summer, and forty-six in autumn, 
while fifteen are referred only to the 
year. Nearly twice as many have hap- 
pened in autumn and winter as in 
spring and summer, but some of the 
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severest have happened in the latter 
period. If we look at Professor Per- 
rey’s critical periods, we have : — 


Winter solstice $1 
Spring equinox -18 
Summer solstice . . . . . 14 
Autumnal equinox. . . . +18 


Not a very decisive result, afier all. 
As to the direction of the earthquake 
waves here, or their force or duration, 
we know almost nothing; the direc- 
tion of only twelve is recorded. 

What, then, shall we all do when the 
next shock surprises us? We want to 
tell where it came from, how fast it 
came, and how it affected the surface. 
We must note the exact time it begins 
and ends; the direction in which the 
ground waves, whether vertically or 
horizontally, and, if the latter, its car- 
dinal direction ; and the force as shown 
by bodies overturned. All these may 
be shown by self-registering seismom- 
eters, — instruments of which we have 
very few of any pattern, and no val- 
uable ones in this country, and we 
must do what we can by cool and care- 
ful observation. Mallet has been able, 
in visiting the scene of an earthquake 
some time after it ceased, by noting ob- 
jects overthrown and buildings cracked, 
to determine with considerable cer- 
tainty the focus of that shock. 

It is not too much to predict that 
the instrument referred to, the seis- 
mometer, when perfected, will do for 
geology what the microscope has for 
anatomy, or the telescope for astron- 
omy; and we shall be able to deter- 
mine not merely the cause and start- 
ing-point of earthquakes, but the ex- 
tent and nature of all the various 
layers which compose the earth’s crust. 
Nay, by examining the forces at work 
below, we may determine the rise and 
fall of continents, and thus the whole 
conformation of the earth’s surface. 
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ETERNITY 
BY ROBERT 


I Finp a touch of divine permanence 
in the most transient things of Nature 
herself. This invisible thing of God is 
set forth by the things that are made. 
The human face, for instance, at the 
first glance, is like a passing shadow. 
Ten times, physiology assures me, every 
atom of this tabernacle will pass away 
in three score years and ten. “ I hardly 
knew you,” is the cry, when crossing 
the gulf of a few years we look into 
each other’s faces. Faces are a pass- 
ing shadow. But the face is a perma- 
nent reality, William Howitt went to 
Stratford-upon-Avon to find material 
for his “ Homes of the English Poets.” 
He visited among other places a day 
school, and inquired whether there were 
any boys there at all related to Shake- 
speare. “Yes,” the master said, “I 
have one boy here who is descended in 
a direct line from Shakespeare’s sister.” 
Then he marshaled all his boys before 
him, and said to Mr. Howitt, “ Now, sir, 
pick him out.” — “I cast my eyes along 
the line of faces,” Mr. Howitt says, 
“and selecting one instantly said, ‘ This 
is the boy, and I was right.” 

A gentleman who was born in Nova 


~ Geotia, where at the time of his birth 


his family had lived for more than a 
century, went a few years ago to Scot- 
land, the original home of the family. 
In the course of his stay there, he be- 
came very much interested in searching 
out the various branches of the family 
stock. Hearing of one household living 
out among the Lammer moors, he start- 
ed on foot from the nearest market 
town to find them. The house stood 
on a knoll, in a bare country, so that a 
traveller could be seen.a long way off — 
and a traveller there was a rare sight. 
As this man drew near to the house, 
the children ran out to look at him. 
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They had a favorite “Uncle George ” 
who came sometimes to see them. In 
a few minutes they ran back shouting 
that it was Uncle George who was com- 
ing ; and they would not be comforted 
when they found that the man was a 
perfect stranger. The stranger en- 
tered the house, and found they were 
indeed of the same kith and kin. 

A few years ago, a lady walking 
through a French picture-gallery was 
respectfully accosted by an artist at 
work there, who inquired whether she 
were in any way related to Charles the 
Second of England. “ Yes,” the lady 
answered, “my great-grandfather was 
a grandson of Charles,” and then said, 
“ Sir, 1 am curious to know why you 
should ask me.” ‘“ Because, madam,” 
the painter replied, “I am employed 
here as a copyist, and copying lately a 
portrait of Charles, I observed in it a 
peculiar droop of the eyelid, different 
from anything I ever saw before ; and 
as you came up the gallery, I noticed 
exactly the droop in the eyelid that 
had impressed me so much in the pic- 
ture.” 

And thus in this human face, which 
is so transient, we detect the hint of 
the underlying permanence. The 
Shakespeare face cuts its way through 
generations of peasants to look dimly 
out on this time, and perhaps was there 
for generations before him; Uncle 
George goes out of Scotland, over 
thousands of miles of water, and a cen- 
tury and a half of years, and all the hard 
fortunes of the pioneer life, and then 
goes back across the Lammer moors 
fresh and strong as ever; the eye flash- 
es from under the same drooping lid on 
the canvass of 1660 and the living face 
of 1860; because far down among the 
remote, hidden, first things of life the 
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permanent dwells forever, and now and 
again shines through the transient to 
tell us that the things that are seen are 
temporal, but the things that are not 
seen are eternal. 

Then if I go out of this world of 
forms into the world of thoughts, of 
ideas, and convictions, and search there 
for this power that brings out the 
Shakespeare face, the Scottish form, and 
the Stuart eyelid, I find everywhere 
the same deep sense of the permanent 
under the transient. 

The great Bible Histories are full 
of it. Take the story of the Deluge. 
The writer makes you see there a 
clumsy, rudderless, wooden structure 
holding all that is left of God’s highest 
creation from the clutch of the devour- 
ing waters. On all sides are the peaks, 
and rocks, and snags of a submerged 
world. We stand here and see that 
ark drifting about between the torrents, 
and the outward form, we say, is hope- 
less. _She can never survive that dan- 
ger. But to the believer in God’s eter- 
nal purpose, as he watches her, freight- 
ed as never ship was freighted in this 
world beside, there comes the profound 
assurance that no storm will ever rage 
that can whelm that consignment over. 
No snag, or peak ever break a way for 
the water floods. To the outward sight 
this is a mere speck driven hither and 
yonder in the fearful eddies ; to the in- 
ward sight, an unseen helmsman holds 
fast toan unseen helm; and that frail 
two-inch plank is as far from the 
waters as the green earth will be from 
the central fires when the old man 
plants his vine. It is because man finds 
in his own soul this conviction, that in 
all great events the eternal underlies 
the temporal, and God holds them both 
in his hand. The principle shines out 
still clearer, when we study the perma- 
nent under the transient in the life of 
Christ. There the seen life, with what 
surrounds it, the breezy dwelling-place 
on the hill-side, the tender oversight 
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and care are second causes, half with- 
in and half without, to assure us how 
the eternal is a clear, all-seeing intelli- 
gence. But when we weigh the pon- 
derous interests that centre in that little 
one, these second causes themselves are 
a small matter, and we say, “here is 
one life over which death has no do- 
minion. No cold, or croup, or fever, or 
accident will ever be permitted to sur- 
prise that citadel in which God has in- 
trenched so momentous a destiny. A 
mere thread to the temporal sight of 
those that watched it then; to us now 
it is a mighty cable, fastened round the 
world to draw it up to God.” So I 
love to watch this power as it is revealed 
in Christ, because, like everything about 
him, it is representative, and stands for 
all. This presence of the permanent 
above the transient touches us in some 
way whenever we study the lives of 
men who have done in any great meas- 
ure the work that is described in the 
word “redemption.” We really never 
wonder why the child Mahomet was 
not lost in the desert, or crushed by 
the foot of a careless camel; or why 
the child Luther was not lost in the 
forest, or killed by a falling tree. We 
do not really speculate on what would 
have been the result if young Wash- 
ington had died of a cold in the West- 
ern Survey, or had been killed at 
Braddock’s defeat. Napoleon is in no 
danger, to this inner sight, when he 
plants his first park of artillery and 
faces the mob. And the reason for 
this is the gift or faculty in our nature 
by which we can all hear whispers of 
a preéxistent harmony in the eternal 
purpose, out of which, in due time, 
Christ came, and out of which also 
Mahomet came, and Luther, and Wash- 
ington, and Napoleon. 

“T went the other evening to the 
artists’ reception,” a friend wrote me 
once from New York, “and among 
other notable men I met there was the 
inventor of the electric telegraph. We 
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fell into a pleasant conversation, and 
I said, “ Tell me about your invention ; 
is it any wonder to you, or has the 
wonder worn off?” He replied, “ The 
wonder to me is as fresh and strong as 
ever. I go into the telegraph office 
sometimes and watch the operators at 
their work, and the wonder all comes 
back ; it seems to be set above me. I 
can hardly realize that it is my work, 
it seems as if another had done it 
through me.” The confession was a 
most ingenuous and honorable one. 


The reason for the electric telegraph, 


as for all great discoveries, dwells not 
in the seen, but the unseen; it is the 
inner subtle, divine influence working 
through the delicate organism of the 
child of genius, pulsing through him 
toward the great unfolding of the ages, 
watching for the full time. The thing 
is seen and temporal, but the reason is 
unseen and eternal. It follows from this 
that we gather a deep trust in this divine 
permanence, and a sure and solid pow- 
er from it, to the full extent to which 
we use those powers by which it is rec- 
ognized and is assimilated to the soul. 

Give the mariner a stout ship, a 
skillful captain, deep water, and plenty 
of sea-room, and he will be steady 
through any tempest ; because the per- 
manent outbalances the transient. So 
give the man, on this great sea of life, 
trustworthy reliance on God; let him 
know that he can trust in the depth 
and sweep of this divine nature, in the 
trustiness of these things that are about 
him; let him see the eternal anchor 
ready to grapple and hold fast when 
all else fails, and he will cheerfully face 
any tempest that can ever come. 

And it is no argument against the 
quality — the perfection of this divine 
permanence, — that it seems, at some 
times, to some of us to be so broken 
and perplexing. Coleridge, in his 


“ Science of Method,” has said that a 
very slight knowledge of music will 
enable any man to detect discords 
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among the harmonies of Haydn and 
Mozart ; and that Bentley found more 
bad grammar in “ Paradise Lost,” than 
would bring any boy a whipping in a 
public school ; but that to know why 
the minor note is introduced into the 
major key, or the nominative case is 
left to seek its own verb, demands an 
intimate acquaintance with a scale of 
method at the top of which sits the 
author, and at the bottom of it the 
critic. This is the spirit of reverence 
we all need, when we listen for the 
voice of God in our life and times. 
And just as we realize this spirit, we 
lose our sharpest pain at the break or 
discord. For as we feel the deep har- 
monies in Haydn's music and Mil- 
ton’s verse,as we are able to realize 
the perfect power of the master over 
his work, though we may never be 
able to tell why what is a false note 
to us is introduced into the music, or 
bad grammar into the poem; yet we 
rest satisfied in the assurance that if 
we were equal to Haydn as musicians, 
or to Milton as poets, we should then 
be able to see clean through the mys- 
tery; and if they themselves could 
reveal to us the intention that is car- 
ried out in the apparent deformity, we 
should not only be satisfied that the 
master did no wrong, but we should 
wonder at the far-reaching harmony 
of the discord itself. So in this divin- 
est work of God, the providence of 
history and life, every apparent break 
is to the author a perfect chord, every 
false quantity a perfect measure, a 
divine composition altogether that will 
grow upon us constantly, when we 
are filled with the spirit of the divine 
original. We shall be satisfied when 
we awake in his likeness ; at the last, 
as at the first, the morning stars shall 
sing together, and all the sons of God 
shout for joy. 

The Oratorio of the “Creation” 
gives a sense, as it opens, of infinite, 
ever-varying discords ; and then these 
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discords are heard linking each into the 
other, and reaching out gradually, first 
into flashes, and then into great sweeps 
of music, until we are lost in the full 
tide of harmony as it surges and 
swells over us ; — and devout students, 
full of the spirit of the author, assure 
us that they can detect in the first 
bars, in the chaotic splints of sound that 
trace the time of void and darkness, the 
germ and sure prophecy of that glori- 
ous harmony, by which we are finally 
transfigured ; and that then, not a note 
is out of place, not a discord heard, 
when at the last, from within the seen 
and temporal, burns this unseen and 
eternal. Hugh Miller, in one of his 
books, says that in the most primitive 
eras of the world, we find some shell 
or fern that embodies a thought of 
beauty and truth, which man, coming 
untold ages after, finds planted in him- 
self as an ideal of the beautiful and 
true, and takes as his model, when he 
tries to embody his thought; that in 
the first formations these germs are 
few and far between, becoming more 
numerous as era follows era; but that 
they are never so predominant as now, 
when they are at once the ministers 
and monitors of man. I think God 
works so always in this life of ours. 
We are folded in the eternal nature. 
I know there is a margin of freedom 
for man, in which he can do as he 
will; but beyond that margin: he can 
only do as God wills. Our common 
discussions of human freedom centre 
on the two points, — that man is free, 
or that he is not free. I think they 
ought to centre on both. Every sane 
man is free within a certain circle. 
God sets him there, and says to him, 
“within those bounds you can do as 
you will.” But the entire philosophy 
of life and history, as I see it in men 
and nations,,teaches me that God sets 
the circle in which all life moves 
where He will, and carries it where 
He will. The Greek, the Roman, the 
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German, the English, the American 
nations have all moved, or do now 
move in great circles. Within the cir- 
cle, they can do this aud that, but 
God holds the circle in his own hand, 
and its law is as sure and its track as 
certain as the circle of the sun. The 
career in its grand outlines is sketched 
before the world was made. This is 
just as true of life. Man has a work 
to do, and he must do that, although 
he can also do what he will. God 
created Turner to paint pictures; that 
is the talent He gave him; beside 
that, Turner could make his life beau- 
tiful and noble, or he could make it 
squalid and bare. Turner elected to 
do the last; but he must paint. God’s 
talent was in Turner’s napkin, and he 
must give it back. So he lives a life 
of penury to save money, and gives 
up the blessing of home, and wife, and 
children to save money; and hides 
himself under a strange name to save 
money; but he cannot hide himself 
from his election to paint. God set 
Turner’s circle in the face of the sun, 
folded the creation in robes of tran- 
scendent glory for him, filled him with 
the hunger to paint the glory that was 
revealed ; and so, through all his self- 
imposed penury, he watched the sun 
and sky, the earth clothed in her robes 
of green and crimson, the sea calm as 
the sea which John saw in heaven, or 
furious with tempest and storm. Ever- 
more Turner must stand in his lot, 
and watch the face of the Master; 
and when the angel came, he found 
him sitting as he had sat for fifty years 
in unfailing wonder, with the winter 
sun shining full in his face; and he 
died watching the sun, and the earth 
and sky. 

And so Humboldt can be a petty gos- 
sip and backbiter, writing letters about 
which we all feel ashamed. He could 
do that within his own circle, as Goethe 
could sensualize, and poor Burns could 
drink. But Humboldt had no choice 
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about being or not being the mighty 
pioneer of physical science. “ Kosmos” 
waited to be written, and God made 
Humboldt for that work. It is not for 
Goethe to choose whether he will think 
those marvelous thoughts; God has 
elected that he shall think them. And 
when the “Cottar’s Saturday Night ” 
came down on Burns, he wept over 
its infinite tenderness; and when the 
mighty war-song (“ Scots wha ha’ wi’ 
Wallace bled”) came, he shook, and 
stormed, and wrestled with the clang 
of its unseen trumpets. 

This is the way faith comprehends 
the lives of men and nations, and espe- 
cially our own life to-day. God has a 
purpose, and a stake in us, and He will 
not be set aside. If the Calvinistic 
idea had not so demoralized the words, 
I would say that God made this world 
for his own glory, and that there is 
no other way possible by which that 
glory can shine out so clearly as this. 
All our grief, and agony, and perplex- 
ity so painful to feel, so painful to fear, 
is no possible circumvention of the 
Almighty. The hope deferred, the 
expectation blighted, these have all 
their own place somewhere in the di- 
vine way; their meaning in the di- 
vine plan. There is a most intimate 
loyalty in the most adverse thing to 
some great hidden harmony. No man 
should sin, any more than he would 
burn his hand. Sin always burns like 
fire, but sin itself reaches out toward 


salvation. As a prophecy of the high- 
est is hidden in the heart of the old 
red-sandstone, and multiplies through 
all the eras up to man ; as the eternal 
shines through the temporal in human 
faces, century after century, so now, 
and in the men and women of the time, 
the divine purpose will take care that 
the curse and deformity shall approach 
to an end. 

The corruption in Church and State, 
the perversity in life, the unhappiness 
and grief, will fall away. But the liv- 
ing soul of the man, and the living. soul 
of the nations, and the great purpose 
of both, is in the hands of the Eternal. 
Is the nation or the man unjust, are 
they hard-hearted, are they selfish, or 
weak, or in any way wicked, then all 
that must come out of them, as the dross 
in the refinery comes out of the gold. 
But as the gold is never lost, so the 
Unseen and Eternal isa sure salvation. 
As that infant Messiah must live for 
his own sake, and for the world’s; as 
Mahomet, and Luther, and Cromwell, 
and Washington; and Napoleon, must 
all do their work, and Turner, and 
Goethe, and Humboldt, and Burns, so 
in some way must we all do our work. 
The one thing we must do is unseen 
and eternal; the ten thousand things 
we may do are seen and temporal. 
Our circle is in the hand that holds 
the universe, and that holds the daisy 
in the greensward, —~ God over all. 





‘THE SURPRISE. 


BY MISS HANNAH E. LUNT. 


A GLoomy March morning had 
dawned on our village, and our neigh- 
bors in the small brown house, near to 
the corner of our street, were more blue 
and dismal than theday. Mr. James 
Symonds had scolded his wife, be- 


cause his breakfast was five minutes 
late, and because one button had come 
off his working coat. Breakfast was 
always behindhand ; he was always late 
at his work, unless he hurried fast 
enough to break his neck; his buttons 
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were always starting off for want of a 
stitch, something that wouldn’t take 
half a minute! When Mr. Symonds 
had said this he shut the door hard, 
and went miserably down the street. 
Our neighbor’s bad temper seldom 
lasted ten rods beyond his home; his 
repentance often came before he was 
well started on his walk; and even 
while he was uttering reproaches he 
was dimly feeling that he should be 
miserable all that day,— he always was 
wretched when there had been a fuss 
at home. He always had visions of 
Mary taken suddenly ill, and of the 
house filled with neighbors trying to 
help her ; or of Johnnie terribly hurt, or 
of the baby sick with croup. All such 
days he trembled and turned pale, when- 
ever a strange head appeared at the top 
of the open stairway; and he would 
catch himself listening to any strange 
voice in the shop below, dreading lest a 
messenger had come to summon him, 
on account of some fearful calamity. 
The shop was too far off for him to go 
home to his dinner; he always took 
that meal with him in a tin pail; and 
when he had gone to his work in a 
pleasant mood, he and half a dozen fel- 
low workmen sat down together, talk- 
ing over the news, comparing notes of 
family expenses; or, when the boys 
were away, telling stories of their chil- 
dren’s progress in walking, talking, ete. 
When, as it often happened, things 
went wrong in the morning, Mr. Sym- 
onds found that he must do errands at 
noon ; then, after hurrying down a few 
mouthfuls, he went out and walked all 
the rest of the hour. He could not 
bear laughing and talking freely with 
his comrades while his wife was un- 
happy. Many a time he would gladly 
have gone all the way to his house just 
to see that Mary and the children were 
all right, only he was ashamed to show 
her how troubled and anxious he was ; 
and he could no more have put into 
words his sorrow for ill temper (so he 
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thought), than he could have changed 
to a real angel, then and there. 

Mary, for her part, would have died 
sooner than have helped him on with 
any such confession. She always shut 
her lips fast together, and went about 
her work with the air of a martyr, 
while her husband was in the house. 
The forenoon was always passed in 
recounting to herself the wrongs and 
injustices of which she was the victim ; 
the number of things which she had to 
do, cooking, washing, ironing, sweeping, 
mending, with two troublesome chil- 
dren always to look after —one just 
running about, the other in its cradle; 
how could any woman see to buttons, 
and get meals to a minute, when her 
lands were tied half the time! So at 
home Mrs. Symonds dwelt on her 
troubles, and worked her husband’s 
unkindness into the dish-washing, the 
sweeping, the cleaning up generally, 
even into the washing and dressing of 
the little ones. The sense of injustice 
met her in all the familiar objects in 
her little kitchen; and when she had 
carried Johnnie up stairs, and had set 
him in a high chair, out of harm’s way, 
while she made the beds, her enemy 
had gone up before her, and meeting, 
tortured her there. She wondered how 
it would be if she were to die, whether 
James would then be sorry; whether 
he would learn how much she had had 
to do, and if he would not feel that he 
had been allto blame? But by-and-by, 
when the housework was done up, her 
hair combed and her dress changed, as 
the afternoon grew on, slie thought less 
of herself and her troubles, and more 
of Johnnie’s little speeches, —what pain 
it, gave her to think how little she had 
noticed them at the time; of the way 
baby was beginning to hold things ; and 
she longed to tell James these small 
marvels. She knew herself too well to 
presume that she would do anything of 
the sort. Had not her husband been 
cruel and unjust ; was it not his place 
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to make advances? He should at least 
say that he had been wrong, just that, 
and she would overlook all. But she 
would like to have one talk with him, 
and show him how things really were ; 
she did think he ought to see that; 
now he only thought of late breakfasts 
and missing buttons, never of her 
thousand duties and cares. Perhaps, 
after all, it would be better if she or 
one of the children should die; then 
these miserable troubles would come 
to an end ; —she shuddered as she said 
this about the children, and didn’t mean 
it at all. Mary, too, had really her 
fears about something dreadful happen- 
ing to James or the little ones, but she 
kept it farther away, and pretended 
that she was courageous. 

Late that afternoon, James, going 
near to the front shop-windows, saw a 
man in a chaise below, leaning for- 
ward and talking eagerly to one of the 


‘firm. He could not be mistaken ; he 


saw his master point straight up to the 
window where his own bench stood, 
and he distinctly heard the question, 
“ What does the doctor say?” The 
answer did not reach him, but James 
turned deadly pale and sick ; he stag- 
gered shudderingly back to his little 
corner, his whole body resolved into 
the act of listening. He knew that the 
strange man was coming to find him, 
and he only waited to hear the dreaded 
step upon the stairs, and to see one of 
the boys delightedly point out himself 
as a person of great consequence, at 
that moment. A few minutes went by ; 
he had not heard the chaise driven off, 
but nobody came for him. Half an 
hour had passed, when one of the boys 
rushed excitedly in, to say that the old 
building was really to be altered now ; 
he had heard Mr. Cilley talk it all 
over with one of the owners, and it 
was all settled, he guessed ; he shouldn’t 
wonder if workmen were there next 
Monday. Then James Symonds’s blood 
ran freely once more ; the man in the 


chaise, the pointing up at his window, 
the question about the doctor, were 
explained. Doctor Bent was one of 
the owners, and had hitherto gone 
against any change. 

Was ever any man so relieved and 
happy before? Grateful tears would 
come into his eyes, as he bent lower 
over his work; and he made a swift, 
but earnest, humble resolution that 
very moment. 

On that same afternoon, Mary in 
trying to find some new playthings for 
Johnnie, had overturned on the table 
a box containing her own little treas- 
ures, things which had not seen the 
light for many a year. Among these 
were some small reward-cards, with 
texts and mottoes, which she read over 
as she took them up, recalling the old 
time when she had carried them home 
in triumph and learned all that was on 
them, before night. Now, while she 
was sewing again, and Johnnie was 
playing with bright shells and her own 
old cup-and-ball, the words kept run- 
ning in his mother’s mind, “ In honor 
preferring one another. Let nothing 
be done through strife or vainglory ; 
but in lowliness of mind let each es- 
teem other better than himself. Look 
not every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of oth- 
ers.” 

What does looking on the things of 
others mean, thought Mary to herself? 

Putting the verses together, she 
could not help seeing that to esteem 
others first, and to look not on one’s 
own things, were both exhortations to 
unselfishness; and following out her 
attempt to get it clear, she thought :— 
it must mean that we should try to 
think how other people feel about 
things, instead of always thinking how 
we feel. It is not just what we do to 
others that is good or evil, but it is 
seeing how things look to them that is 
right. Now, if James saw things as I 
do, — but he doesn’t at all; and so he 


























finds fault. But then, like a flash, 
came the thought, “ Do I see things as 
he does ?” and when she tried to put 
herself in her husband’s place, by re- 
membering little conversations they 
had held, and little things she had 
heard about his work and his compan- 
ions, with what she knew of herself, 
she did seem to see better how affairs 
must look to him, than she had ever 
done before. His time was vot his 
own; he must be punctual at his work, 
or lose his place; their house, and 
bread, and clothes, their very living, 
depended on his promptness. Of course 
he wished to go neatly dressed to his 
work; she would not have him dis- 
grace her or himself; then his buttons 
must be looked to in season, for when 
he put a garment on there was no time 
for repairs. Then he had wood to 
split and water to bring, after the day’s 
work was over; so that his time was 
almost all spent out of the house. She 
could manage many things to suit her- 
self; he must please other people, and 
people who didn’t care for him as she 
did; and then she felt that her husband 
might have a hundred cares and per- 
plexities which she did not know. So, 
for half an hour, Mary had really been 
looking not at her own interest, but 
away from it, at the interests of another. 
That half hour put a new aspect on the 
whole range of her affairs. 

Two days later, Mr. Symonds was 
splitting wood while his wife was get- 
ting breakfast; everything seemed de- 
termined to stop by the way; James 
came in hungry and cold to find his 
wife nervously trying to make the ket- 
tle boil, to finish setting the table, and 
quiet the fretting baby all at once ; and 
just at that moment Johnnie had man- 
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aged to knock down a dish to break 
in twenty pieces against the stove 
hearth. Mary looked up in mute de- 
spair, as her husband came in, expect- 
ing a storm, and feeling that there was 
enough to raise one ; but a cheery voice 
cried out, “ Pick up the pieces, my 
boy !” and she saw James catch up the 
baby, tossing her and quieting her in a 
minute. ‘The fire burned, the kettle 
boiled, and breakfast was quickly on 
the table. Mary had not spoken a 
word, for wonder; but her husband, 
looking up quickly as she handed him 
his cup of coffee, saw tears shining in 
her eyes, and he knew that they were 
tears of joy. . 

What a reward for a minute’s self- 
control ! 

These two never talked matters over, 
or told each other what had changed 
their minds ; ten to one if they had, 
the peace had been broken before it 
was fairly concluded. But they prac- 
ticed the lesson which they had received. 

Though each person is to consider 
the interests of others, he is not called 
to make the others see his interest in 
return. The moral of this is not that 
persops should be kind at home lest 
some calamity overtake their families, 
and they themselves suffer remorse. 
It might be: Let each person be just, 
and seeing a fault correct it. So, he 
will not be a slave to fears of evil 
tidings.. Or let no man or woman 
hesitate to say, “I am wrong,” when 
there is occasion to make such confes- 
sion. And it might be stretched to 
mean, Let none ever sit down and 
brood alone over supposed injuries ; 
but first seek to see the whole matter 
from the other side. 
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THE FIRST DAY ON THE YUKON. 


AN EXPERIENCE OF ALASKA. 


BY WILLIAM H. DALL. 


THE moon was bright and full, the 
stars seemed to shine with double 
brilliancy through the clear northern 
atmosphere. I had been lying and 
looking at them, through the dark 
spruce branches, for nearly ten minutes, 
when Mike threw off his blankets with 
a cheery cry of “ Léve! léve !” 

The Indians slowly ancoiled them- 
selves from their sleeping posture, 
which much resembles that of a squir- 
rel, and began to rub the cobwebs out 
of their eyes. The fire was nearly 
out, and it was fortunate that our sleep- 
ing costumes consisted merely of our 
ordinary clothes with the addition of a 
blanket lined with rabbit skins. Had 
it been otherwise, there would have 
been some cold fingers, for the spirit 
thermometer, which I had hung on a 
spruce knot the night before, indicated a 
temperature of twenty-four below zero. 

Our blankets were soon rolled up, 
and our toilet made. The latter con- 
sisted in giving our faces a good rub 
with dry snow. Water took too much 
precious time to melt, if there had 
been a good fire ready, and all we 
could get of it was needed for tea. 

Slipping on our snow-shoes we took 
the axes, and in five minutes two dry 

*spruce trees were crackling in a cheer- 
ful blaze. Meanwhile, the Indians 
were replacing the luggage on the sleds, 
and the dogs were coyly submitting to 
be harnessed. 

The tea-kettle soun began to sing, 
and while waiting ‘or it to boil, we 
toasted dry salmon over the fire, which, 
with hard bread, composed our simple 
fare. This salmon is the food alike of 
dogs and men while travelling in the 
Yukon territory, and goes by the name 


of wkali among the Russians. The 
dogs have but a single meal a day, and 
their ration consists of one dry fish, 
weighing about a pound. 

Breakfast was soon over, and giving 
one look about the camp to be sure 
that nothing was left behind, we took 
our places behind the sledges. 

One Indian was sent ahead to beat 
down the road in the soft snow, and 
we started briskly on our way. The 
air was perfectly calm, the snow crisp, 
and the prospects favorable for a good 
day’s work. We left behind us our 
last camp on the portage, and about 
fifteen miles beyond lay the Yukon 
River. For two years it had been my 
dream to set my foot on the banks of 
this great river, or plunge my paddle 
into its waters, and a few hours would 
see this dream accomplished. During 
the previous season Mike had crossed 
the portage many times and was famil- 
iar with the road. We passed over 
long slopes, heavily wooded with birch 
and spruce, poplar and alder. Now and 
then we came to a ravine, cut by the 
melting snow in the spring, and over 
these we often had to ease the frail 
birch sledges with their heavy loads of 
provisions. Sometimes we were obliged 
to remove part of the load before this 
could be safely done. We had five 
sleds, each accompanied by an Indian, 
and drawn by a team of five or six 
dogs. ‘These were harnessed on each 
side of a long line with a leader at the 
end of it. They are of a native breed, 
shaggy and homely to look at, but en- 
during and docile. There were lazy 
ones among them and others which 
would pull steadily all day, never 
needing a harsher reminder than a 
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shout from the driver, or acrack of his 
long whip in the air. 

Each is expected to pull a weight 
of one hundred pounds on the sled, 
with the help of the driver. Two 
poles with a cross bar are lashed behind 
the load, and with these the sled is 
guided, pushed up hill or through soft 
snow, and urged over logs or other 
impediments which may obstruct the 
way. Constant attention is necessary 
to prevent stoppages or accidents. If 
the headway is checked for a moment, 
down go the dogs on their haunches, 
looking around with an amiable ex- 
pression as if determined to take life 
easy, come what may. I soon found 
that each had a character of his own. 
One tawny fellow had a way of exert- 
ing himself so that a careless driver 
would think he was pulling half the 
load, but a glance at the tail-line, if he 
thought you were not looking, would 
reveal a lamentable amount of slack- 
ness. His tail wagged joyously in the 
air when at large; he would frolic and 
gambol in the most charming way ; 
but his principles were consistently 
opposed to doing any work. He was 
a very Skimpole among dogs. 

Another old fellow, scarred with 
many battles, of a dirty gray color, and 
with his tail always hanging in a de- 
jected manner between his legs, was 
an indefatigable worker. He sought 
caresses from nobody; exhibited no 
emotion, except about supper time, or 
when some neighboring dog neglected 
his duty ; and was decidedly of a mo- 
rose and phlegmatic disposition. He 
carried his fish to a retired place and 
ate it there. His leisure was given to 
meditation and sleep. It was only in 
harness that his good qualities shone 
preéminent; and there he was unex- 
celled. 

Curiosity and reflection are charac- 
teristic of the canine mind. Not a 


bush, twig, or lump of snow, would be 
passed without a minute examination, 
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if they had their way. Their lives are 
full of good intentions badly carried 
out. If a tree stood in the path, the 
time has not occurred in the memory 
of man, when all the team has passed 
on one side of it, without at least 
an attempt on the part of one dog to 
go on the other. ‘The existence of 
harness is only remembered when it 
brings them up on their haunches, and 
then the endeavor to correct their mis- 
take often results in a pretty tangle. 

The work goes on in spite of such 
mishaps, though the driver’s patience 
seldom lasts through the day. The 
Russian and Indian languages afford 
abundance of epithets which are always 
generously bestowed. 

Now and then we stopped for rest, 
or to obtain water when in our vicin- 
ity, and then pushed on with renewed 
vigor. 

The twilight grew brighter, and the 
stars slowly faded away. About eleven 
o’clock the sun issued from his retreat 
behind the snowy mountains to the 
south. He was accompanied by a gen- 
ial glow, which shot high into the heav- 
ens. An arch of amber light, strung 
with mock suns, spanned the south- 
ern horizon, and threw a mellow tone 
over the bluish snow which wrapped 
the rounded hills. Yet the sun seemed 
far away. Rich in color, the sunbeams 
were apparently as cold as the moon- 
beams had been. A Canada jay, 
perched on a dead spruce, uttered a 
garrulous cry, and ruffled its feathers 
as if out of patience with the weather 
and the world. It was answered with 
a whistle and chatter from a flock of 
grossbeaks, gorgeous in crimson and 
yellow, which, as if unconscious of our 
presence, were rifling the buds of a 
neighboring poplar. Disturbed by the 
cries of the dogs, a covey of the beau- 
tiful snow-white ptarmigan rose from 
the alders with a whirring sound, and 
were lost among the trees ; while a red- 
crested wood-pecker rapped on a dead 
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birch stump, his disapprobation at our 
intrusion. About twelve o’clock the 
sun was only some thirty degrees above 
the horizon. Mike’s unerring eye had 
been on the watch for dry wood, and 
a little after noon we stopped for a cup 
of tea and a smoke. Thea and Nico- 
tiana are the patron saints of the north- 
ern traveller, in spite of moralists. 
They cheer him when he reclines in 
camp, weary with the labors of the 
day ; they lend him a store of solid 
comfort every morning ; and they en- 
liven the tedium of passive endurance 
of cold and fatigue at the noon-day halt. 

After emptying the tea-kettle and 
replacing our pipes in our fire-bags, 
we continued on our way. At the top 
of a long hill sparsely studded with 
dead trees, pointing to a white speck 
between the distant wooded hills, 
Mike said, “There is the Yukon.” 
A moment more and we had lost sight 
of it among the trees. Warming with 
impatience I took my place at the head 
of the train, sending the Indian runner 
to the rear. The green spruce thick- 
ets seemed interminable. Two hours 
passed and the slope of the hills showed 
that we were approaching the banks. 
The dogs snuffed the air and quickened 
their pace, knowing as well as anybody 
that we were near the end of the por- 
tage. The train moved more briskly, 
and we rapidly descended the long in- 
cline. Pushing through a thick belt 
of large trees, I stood on the very edge 
of the high, steep bank. Stimulated 
by an excitement like that which urged 
Balboa forward into the very waves of 
a new discovered odtan, oblivious of 
everything else in my ardent desire to 
be the first on the ice, I rushed down 
the bank, and in a few moments my long 
dream was realized. I paused and 


surveyed the magnificent prospect be- 
fore me with an indescribable emotion. 

There lay a stretch of forty miles 
of this great, broad, snow-covered river, 
with broken fragments of ice-cakes 
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glowing in the ruddy light of the set- 


ting sun. The low, opposite shore, 
three miles away, seemed a mere black 
streak on the horizon. A few islands 
covered with dark evergreens, were in 
sight above. Below, a faint purple 
tinged the snowy crests of far-off moun- 
tains, whose height, though not ex- 
treme, seemed greater from the low 
banks near me and the clear sky be- 
yond. This was the river I had read 
and dreamed of, which had seemed as 
if shrouded in mystery in spite of the 
tales of those who had seen it. 

Stolid, indeed, must he be, who sur- 
veys the broad expanse of the Missouri 
of the North, for the first time, without 
emotion. A little Eskimo lad, who 
had never crossed the portage before, 
shouted at the sight, saying amidst his 
expressions of astonishment, “ It is not 
a river, it is a sea!” and even the In- 
dians had no word of ridicule for him, 
often as they had seen it. 

Far away, among the rugged moun- 
tains of British Columbia, is a little 
lake, named after the martyr natural- 
ist, Robert Kennicott. Here the Yu- 
kon takes its rise. From this point it 
flows through dense and trackless for- 
ests, between the black cliffs of deep 
gorges and through open, rolling tun- 
dri, the prairies of the north, two thou- 
sand miles to Behring Sea. Half a doz- 
en trading-posts comprise the white set- 
tlements, while thousands living on its 
banks, knowing neither its outlet nor 
its source, but recognizing its magnifi- 
cence, call themselves proudly, men of 
the Yukon. From its depths, summer 
and winter, they draw their food, and 
derive from the deer and the otter, 
which frequent its banks, their cloth- 
ing of furs and skins. Its native name, 
Yukénna is sometimes translated as 
meaning “Great River,” but means 
rather The River as we speak of the 
sea, meaning the great deep. From the 
delta to the site of Fort Selkirk, more 
than fifteen hundred miles, there are no 
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obstructions to navigation. The width 
varies from a mile and a half to fif- 
teen miles, and the depth from one to 
ten fathoms, in the channel. It passes 
through several long cafions, called 
ramparts by the Hudson Bay voya- 
geurs, and in these it is sometimes com- 
pressed to a width of half a mile with 
a depth as yet unfathomed. Here in 
the spring, the waters rise thirty feet 
above the usual level, and in July, the 
silver-sided salmon cut the ripples as 
they ascend in millions. The deer and 
moose, driven by the mosquitoes, those 
pests of northern travel, stem the swift 
current often to meet the still swifter 
arrows of the Indians. Near the delta 
broad marshes afford a favorite breed- 
ing ground for innumerable swarms of 
water birds, which, when disturbed by 
the splash of a paddle, rise in such 
clouds as actually to darken the sky. 
From the stately swan to the tiniest 
sanderling, all water-birds send their 
representatives. ‘The canvas-back, fly- 
ing from persecution in the waters of 
the sunny south, covers acres near 
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Fort Yukon with itseggs. The hoarse 
cry of the brant, and the wild scream 
of the loon, disturb the stillness of the 
sunny Arctic night. In summer the 
banks are rich in luxuriant vegetation, 
and snow is to be found only on the 
peaks of the highest mountains. In win- 
ter, save the stately evergreens, all is 
covered with one unsullied sheet, as 
with a garment. But nature sleeps not, 
even then; for the fox, the sable, the 
rabbit, and the wild-cat, are busy in 
every grove, while in the branches the 
grouse, the woodpecker, the grossbeak, 
and the jay, defy the powers of winter 
with impunity. 

Turning reluctantly from the beauty 
of the frozen Yukon, we made our 
way toa small cluster of native winter- 
houses where, after feeding the dogs 
and preparing our evening meal, we 
passed the time before retiring, in dis- 
cussing future plans of exploration, and 
the stirring adventures of the previous 
year. 

SmrrHsonriANn INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D. C. 





MICHAEL FARADAY. 


BY PROFESSOR JOSEPH LOVERING. 


MicuarL Farapay was born 
September 20, 1791; the son of a 
blacksmith in Newington Butts, Surrey, 
England. He died in the apartments 
in Hampton Court Palace, which the 
Queen had assigned to him, on August 
25, 1867; and with him went out the 
brightest light which had radiated 
through the chemical and physical 
sciences for forty years. 

In 1804, at the age of thirteen, 
and with a scanty education, Faraday 
was sent to a bookbinder, with whom 
he served an apprenticeship of eight 
years. But he was not toiling these 
many years merely upon the outside of 


books. He felt through his whole life 
his indebtedness to the works of Mrs. 
Marcet, and he says: “ Whenever I 
presented her with a copy of my me- 
moirs, I took care to add that I sent 
them to her as a testimony of my 
gratitude to my fir8t instructress.” A 
copy of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
sent to be bound, riveted Faraday’s 
attention ; particularly the article on 
Electricity. Out of an old bottle he 
constructed his first electrical machine, 
and out of a medicine-phial a Leyden 
Jar, and, thus equipped, he began to 
experiment. It is to be observed, 
however, that a great many other boys 
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have done the same thing without 


growing up to be Faradays. But, 


with them it was play, with him it was 
work. Faraday himself, in later years, 
attached considerable importance to 
the habit which he acquired in early 
life of repeating, as far as he was able, 
the experiments of which he read in 
chemistry and electricity. And when, 
afterwards, the brilliant lecturer en- 
chanted both young and old, he treated 
his audiences as he had treated him- 
self. He did not suppose them to 
know, or require them to believe in 
any physical law, however familiar, un- 
less he had shown it to them; not 
even that a stone would drop to the 
earth, without dropping it first before 
their eyes on to the floor of the lecture- 
room. 

In 1812 Faraday was invited to the 
Royal Institution, to hear Sir Humphry 
Davy lecture. He took notes at these 
lectures which he afterwards sent to 
Davy, asking at the same time his 
assistance to escape from trade and 
dedicate himself to science. Davy, 
who was then at the zenith of his 
transcendent popularity, had the time 
and the disposition to encourage the 
youthful aspirant, and in March, 1813, 
Faraday became chemical assistant in 
the laboratory of the Royal Institution. 
Mr. Gilbert Davies, who had himself 
detected the genius of Davy in the ob- 
scure home of a Cornish carver at 
Penzance, has said of the illustrious 
Davy that the greatest of all his dis- 
coveries was the discovery of Faraday. 
In a few months after Faraday’s in- 
stallation at the Royal Institution, 
Davy started upon his prolonged visit 
to the Continent, and Faraday accom- 
panied him as secretary and chemical 
assistant. His own modest merits were 
not altogether overshadowed by the 
shining fame of his companion, and he 
formed friendships in Paris, Geneva, 
and Italy which were only broken by 
death. 


Faraday began his career of original 
investigation in 1816, with a successful 
analysis of a specimen of caustic lime 
from Tuscany. Since that time, his 
contributions to science flowed on in a 
steady stream, so broad and so deep 
that every province in Chemistry and 
Physics has felt the reviving influence. 
In Acoustics, we recall his researches 
on the sand-figures and lycopodium- 
heaps of vibrating plates, on musical 
flames and Trevelyan’s experiment with 
a heated metal; in Optics, we are re- 
minded of his papers on aérial per- 
spective, on ocular deceptions produced 
by rotating wheels, on the relation of 
gold and other metals to light, on the 
borosilicate of lead or heavy glass; and 
of his services on the committee to 
which he was appointed in 1824, with 
Herschel and Dolland, by the Royal 
Society, to suggest improvements in 
the manufacture of glass for telescopes, 
and his valuable report upon the meth- 
ods of manufacturing glass ; in general 
and molecular Physics, we remember 
his labors and discoveries on the limit 
to evaporation, on the temperature of 
vapors, and their solidification, on their 
passage through capillary tubes, on the 
pneumatic paradox of Clement Des- 
ormes, on vegetation; in Practical 
Science, we are indebted to him for 
suggestions, experiments, inventions, or 
discoveries on ventilation, illumination, 
fumigation, gunnery, on india-rubber 
and the alloys of steel, on the preven- 
tion of explosions in collieries, on the 
extinguishment of blazing houses, on 
sustaining a prolonged breath in a 
dangerous atmosphere, and on the false 
pretensions of spirit-rappings and table- 
turulags. 

This meagre enumeration, in which 
years of intellectual activity are regis- 
tered in as many lines, indicates the 
exceeding great versatility of Faraday’s 
genius. Nevertheless, chemistry and 


electricity were his favorite if not his 
absorbing pursuits, from the beginning 
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to the end of the half-century which 


his discoveries have made so brilliant. * 


And of these two chemistry served 
him, but electricity commanded him. 
It is impossible in this place to specify, 
much less to analyze, the varied re- 
searches of Faraday in chemistry and 
electricity. 

In 1820 he described two new com- 
pounds of chlorine and carbon. “The 
discovery of these two compounds,” 
to adopt the words of De la Rive, 
“filled up an important gap in the his- 
tory of chemistry.” In 1825 Faraday 
discovered benzole, to which, says 
Hoffman, “ we virtually owe our supply 
of aniline, with all its magnificent 
progeny of colors.” 

In 1820 Oersted set up one of those 
milestones, which stand forever in the 
history of science, by his inauguration 
of electro-magnetism. Many pressed 
into the ranks to pursue the new dis- 
covery to its consequences, and Faraday 
among the foremost. He adapted the 
reaction between the current of elec- 
tricity in the conductor and the magnet 
to the production of a continuous rev- 
olution, — a stupendous novelty then, 
without a parallel in mechanics nearer 
than the heavenly bodies. Even Am- 
pere’s sweeping generalization of the 
electro-dynamic action had not antici- 
pated such a result, although it was 
afterwards able to explain it. 

In 1831 the scientific interest which 
had been monopolized by electro-mag- 
netism was transferred to a younger 
sister, magneto-electricity. | Magneto- 
electricity was a corollary from Fara- 
day’s new discovery of voltaic induc- 
tion, when the latter was viewed in 
the light of Ampére’s theory of mag- 
netism. Science had been in possession 
of voltaic electricity for forty years, its 
most powerful instruments had been 
wielded by Davy, Hare, and Silliman, 
statical induction was a familiar fact; 
but it was reserved for Faraday first 


to see with his own eyes the external 
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influence of current electricity. Hen- 
ry’s induced currents of the higher 
orders ; Page’s devices for exalting the 
intensity of induced currents, and their 
application to therapeutics; Ruhm- 
korff's coil, and its various adaptations 
to blasting, lighting, etc.,— all these 
had their origin in Faraday’s discovery 
of voltaic induction. 

On the 20th of November, 1845, 
Faraday read to the Royal Society of 
London, his startling discovery of the 
“Magnetization of Light and the Il- 
lumination of Magnetic Lines of Force.” 
This discovery, from its delicacy and 
novelty, deserves to take rank as Fara- 
day’s greatest, standing, as Tyndall de- 
scribes it, among his other discoveries 
and overtopping them all, like the 
“ Weisshorn among mountains, — high, 
beautiful, and alone.” 

It really means, however, less than 
the language in which it was annouaced 
would convey to most minds. More 
than thirty years before, Seebeck and 
Brewster had succeeded in imparting 
to common glass, by pressure or heat, 
the depolarizing structure of crystals. 
It was reserved for Faraday to imitate, 
partially, the quartz-like structure of oil 
of turpentine, and its strange power of 
circular polarization, by subjecting his 
heavy glass, and even water, to the in- 
fluence of strong magnets. This dis- 
covery was followed by others, in rapid 
succession, extending over a period of 
five years ; all of which are included 
in his comprehensive classification of 
substances into Magnetics and Diamag- 
netics. A compass needle made out 
of a diamagnetic would point east and 
west, where an ordinary compass needle 
would point north and south. As oxy- 
gen is powerfully magnetic, Faraday 
labored hard to show that it was super- 
fluous to seek for the cause of terres- 
trial magnetism, or at least of its fluc- 
tuations, outside of the earth’s atmos- 
phere. The antagonistic properties of 
magnetism and diamagnetism are in- 
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fluenced by crystallization. Faraday 
proved this for bismuth, antimony, and 
arsenic, as Pliicker did for the optical 
axes of crystals. Faraday could have 
had little expectation in 1825, when he 
was melting the borosilicate of lead, 
that this heavy glass, which proved a 
failure for optical purposes, on account 
of its deep color, would, after standing 
on the shelf for thirty years, become the 
instrument of his grandest discovery. 
Nor should we forget how much 
Faraday did to establish the identity 
of electricity, from whatever source it 
is derived, to prove the definiteness of 
its action, to unveil the process of elec- 
trolysis, to bring under one general law 
conduction and insulation, to assert the 
dependence of electrical and magnetic 
induction on the molecular agency of 
intervening media, and to deal a vigor- 
ous and mortal blow to the contact- 
theory of galvanism. Faraday was not 
destined, either by early associations, 
education, or mental constitution, to 
discuss successfully high themes of 
speculative philosophy or mathematical 
science, such as the nature and conser- 
vation of force, or the essence of mat- 
ter, though he has written a few papers 
upon these subjects. Nevertheless, he 
contributed more largely, perhaps, than 
any of his contemporaries to that vast 
scientific capital, from which Grove has 
freely borrowed in the establishment 
of his theory of the Correlation of the 
Physical Forces, and the convertibility 
of one manifestation of force into an- 
other, as so many varieties of motion. 
In 1854, as Faraday was approach- 
ing the close of his long period of active 
service, he delivered a lecture at the 
Royal Institution, under extraordinary 
circumstances, on Mental Education. 
This lecture deserves special commem- 


-oration, inasmuch as Faraday regarded 


‘the views expressed in it both as cause 


-and consequence of his own experimen- 


ital life. We here see that faith, hu- 
amility, patience, labor of thought, mental 
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discipline, well-educated senses, had all 
consptred to make him a fit high-priest 
of science. But he says that “this 
education has, for its first and its last 
step, humility.” 

After Faraday returned from his 
tour with Davy upon the Continent, he 
pursued the even tenor of his way at 
the laboratory of the Royal Institution 
with little interruption ; not allowing 
himself to be distracted from the chosen 
work of his life by pleasure or profit or 
applause. Though by following out 
his researches to their practical appli- 
cation he might have amassed a large 
fortune, Faraday rejected the glittering 
bribe when it was already within his 
grasp, saying, “I felt I was not sent 
into the world for this purpose.” If 
Faraday was sent inte the world for 
the discovery of truth, then most cer- 
tainly he accomplished his destiny. 
For was he not what Tyndall calls 
him, “the greatest experimental phi- 
losopher the world has ever seen”? 
Though Faraday would not desert his 
high vocation for emolument, he often 
did it at the call of his government, of 
humanity, of civilization, of science. 
Nothing could have been more distaste- 
ful to him than to leave, even for one 
hour, his quiet walk with Nature, 
which never cheated however she 
might elude him, and sit with table- 
movers and other pretended interpret- 
ers of her secrets. After describing 
the apparatus, which, with great ex- 
perimental tact, he had devised for ex- 
posing the trickery or self-deception of 
his associates, he writes, “I am a little 
ashamed of it, for I think, in the pres- 
ent age, and in this part of the world, 
it ought not to have been required. 
Nevertheless, I hope it may be useful.” 
And again he says, “I think the system 
of education that could leave the men- 
tal condition of the public body in the 
state in which this subject has found 
it must have been greatly deficient in 
some very important principle.” 
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Many scientific men in Great Britain 
have surpassed Faraday in the ‘clear- 
ness, elegance, and eloquence of their 
writings. But no one, unless it were 
Davy, possessed to such a degree 
Faraday’s gift of imparting to others, 
in the lecture-room, what he had dis- 
covered for himself. If,as Dela Rive 
said of him, he was never ¢aught in a 
mistake in his laboratory, “the hand 
marvelously seconding the resolves of 
the brain,” we may add that he seldom 
disheartened his audience by the mis- 
carriage of an experiment, destroying 
the spell by which he had hitherto 
bound them. Though he was less 
dramatic, we might almost say less 
theatrical, in his style of address than 
Davy, he never failed to attract an ad- 
miring crowd, not only of the thought- 
ful and the educated, but of the gay 
and the high-born. He was equally 
at home with the juvenile audiences 
which listened to him during the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

For fifty years Davy and Faraday 
together have sustained the glory of the 
Royal Institution as with the bright- 
ness of a whole Academy ;—each of 
them of unchallenged greatness, not 
only as discoverers of physical truths, 
but as expositors also. In Davy was 
found a rare combination of poetry and 
science. Coleridge, it was said, fre- 
quented his lectures “to increase his 
stock of metaphors.” Davy preferred 
the blazing battery of the Royal Insti- 
tution to the chemist’s balance. His 
generalizations were bold and dazzling. 
Quality and not quantity excited his 
mind. In ten years he stood on the 
pinnacle of fame. He was knighted ; 
he was courie:; and then his position 
at the Royal institution was almost 
honorary. araday relied less on his 
immgination and more on his experi- 
ments. Brilliant as were his triumphs, 
they were won hy hard work. His 
whole scientific life was one protracted 
campaign, and that was a war of posts 
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and not a succession of brilliant charges. 
He prized the recognition of academies 
and universities, but not the insignia of 
rank. Without leisure for fashionable 
society, he enjoyed preaching to the 
humble sect of Christians to which he 
belonged as much as lecturing before 
princes and nobles, either of birth or 
of intellect, at the Royal Institution. 

It is little to say of such a man that 
he was made a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London in 1824, a Cor- 
responding Member of the French 
Academy of Sciences in 1823, a For- 
eign Associate of the American Acad- 
emy in 1844; that his name was eagerly 
sought to adorn the list of honor of 
all other Academies in Europe and 
America; that he received from the 
Royal Society of London the Rumford, 
Copley, and Royal medals; that his 
simple life was made independent by a 
pension of £300, conferred upon him in 
1835 ; that Napoleon the exile was in- 
structed by his lectures, and Napoleon 
the Emperor acknowledged the obliga- 
tion by naming him Commander of the 
Legion of Honor. 

It is much to say of him that he 
declined all honors and rewards which 
were foreign to his scientific character ; 
that, when he might have amassed a 
fortune of £150,000 by applying old 
discoveries to commercial uses, he pre- 
ferred to concentrate his whole mind on 
the discovery of new truth, dying poor 
and leaving a widow dependent on a 
small pension, which, in noble imitation 
of his example, she refused to have in- 
creased ; that he ruled a strong nature 
so as to be always gentle, and only im- 
patient of those who unnecessarily 
wasted his time; that he was as much 
exalted above others in modesty as in 
intellectual greatness; that he made 
science honorable and attractive; that | 
he ruled with an imperial sway the 
hearts no less than the intellects of his 
generation, and that his final departure 
from the laboratory in the Royal Insti- 
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tution of Great Britain on the 20th of 
June, 1862, was followed by one uni- 
versal pang of grief throughout the 
world of science. 

Long and loudly and perseveringly 
had Faraday knocked at the secret 
gates of nature, and most encouraging 
were the responses which, from time to 
time, he had received. Nevertheless, 
he finds it in his heart to say, “I have 
never seen anything incompatible be- 
tween those things of man which can 


be known by the spirit of man which 


is within him and those higher things 
concerning his future which he cannot 
know by that spirit.” 

Faraday, with a wise precaution, 
which consulted the converiience of 
others no less than his own reputation, 
made a timely collection of his scat- 
tered publications, and placed them in 
@ compact and permanent form suited 
to the private library of the student 
of science. His “Series of Experi- 
mental Researches upon Electricity,” 


amounted to thirty; all but one of 
which are now contained in three vol- 
umes, published successively in 1839, 
1844, and 1855. These Researches 
are illustrated by other papers upon 
the same subject originally printed in 
the “ Philosophical Magazine,” or in the 
“ Journal and Proceedings of the Royal 
Institution,” as the Researches them- 
selves were in the “Philosophical Trans- 
actions.” Faraday’s “ Experimental 
Researches in Chemistry and Physics ” 
fill a fourth volume which appeared in 
1859. Also, under his sanction and 
partly from his notes, have been printed, 
“Six Lectures on the Non-metallic 
Elements,” in 1852; “Six Lectures 
on the various Forces of Matter,” in 
1860 ; and “Six Lectures on the His- 
tory of a Candle,” in 1861. 

The first edition of the “ Chemical 
Manipulation ” bears the date of 1827. 
This was followed by an American 
edition in 1831, and a second English 
edition in 1842. 





GOD THE FATHER. 


BY C. CARROLL EVERETT. 


Tue use of the word Father as ap- 
plied to God is not peculiar to Christ- 
ianity. The northern mythology spoke 
of the “ All Father ” ; and the “ Jupiter” 
of the Roman mythology meant sim- 
ply Father Jove. But while these ex- 
amples, and many others that might 
be adduced, show that this use of the 
word Father is not peculiar to Christ- 
ianity, it is also true that Christianity 
has put such power and tenderness 
into the word as to have almost new- 
created it. The whole plane of life 
has been elevated. The whole mean- 
ing of life has been enlarged. In no 
relation of life has this change been 


more marked and wonderful than in 
the family. The relation of the human 
parent to the child has been trans- 
formed, and the idea of the Divine 
parentage has been transformed with 
it. And in the same degree that the 
Roman father, whose first act was to 
determine whether the child should be 
recognized and reared, differs from the 
Christian father, as does the Roman 
Jupiter differ from the Divine Father 
of the Christian. : 
When the Christian use of the 
word Father as applied to God is 
spoken of, we must understand that 
high use of it which is made in their 










































best moments by the purest and best 
souls of all sects and creeds. There 
are in Christianity as it actually exists, 
lowlands, in which many at times 
reside, and where some have their per- 
manent dwelling-place, in which the 
word Father as used in reference to 
God, has a very different meaning 
from that which has been spoken of. 
To many minds the words “God the 
Father,” suggest simply, a theological 
relationship into which no human ele- 
ment enters. Theology has done no 
worse turn to the actual religion of 
human hearts, than in usurping for its 
own uses this phrase, which is the 
peculiar property and expression of 
the deepest religious sense. The Eng- 
lish language often avails itself of its 
double origin, to distinguish by the 
use of Norman and Anglo-Saxon names, 
objects to which other languages are 
forced to apply the same name. Thus 
the living animal retains its Saxon 
name, while the same animal, when 
prepared for the table, receives its 
name ftom the conquering Normans. 
It is to be regretted that in theology 
we could not make a similar distinc- 
tion, so that the word Father should 
have been left free to express simply 
the relation of God to all souls, while 
the theologic idea of the relation of 
the first person of the Trinity to the 
second, should be expressed by some 
more scholastic term. 

The truly Christian use of the words 
“God the Father,” is the large and 
human one. Any use of the words 
which narrows them so that they imply 
a special relationship between God and 
any body of men of any special relig- 
ious belief or connection, does not 
reach the Christian meaning of them. 
The words “Our Father,” uttered by 
the lips of Jesus, were a cry out of 
the very heart of humanity; and any 
narrower use of this prayer in the 
name of Jesus, dishonors Him. 

The fatherhood of God is nothing 
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which is dependent upon any earthly 
change. It may be revealed to men ; it 
cannot be created for them. As long as 
there have been living souls in God’s 
universe, so long has God been the Fa- 
ther. Man may or may not fulfill the 
idea of sonship. He may be ignorant 
that he is the son of God, or he may be 
false ‘to this relation when it is known. 
But God is above and beyond all change. 
He is “ the everlasting Father.” Christ- 
ianity may make men more truly chil- 
dren of God ; it cannot make God more 
truly the father of men. It may reveal 
the fact, but the fact was before it, and 
is independent of it. Nay, Christianity 
itself is the best proof that God is and 
was our Father. “God so loved the 
world ;” in this phrase does John ex- 
plain and account for the ministry of 
Jesus. 

In considering the truth of the father- 
hood of God, the first element of its 
meaning that meets us is that of origin. 
If God is our Father, then He imparted 
unto us a certain portion of his life. 
There isa point in our natures where 
our life takes hold of his life. There 
is in us, forget it as we may, or repress 
it as we may, a certain divine element. 
This truth affects our relations both 
toward God and toward the physical 
world about us. It gives us a freedom 
towards both. It gives us a home-like 
feeling in regard to both. We look up- 
on this mighty universe, with its beauty 
and its sublimity, with its terrors and 
its tenderness, and we feel that we, in 
the depths of our true life, are one with 
Him who is its creator and its govern- 
or. If we feel this, then we feel that 
to us belongs by right the mastery of 
all things. The mighty agencies before 
which we trembled are only our Fa- 
ther’s servants. The magnificence, the 
stupendousness by which we were ap- 
palled are only the glory of our Father. 
Our spirits shrink and stoop no longer. 
They may still be awed, but it is a glad 
or even a triumphant awe. It is beau- 
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tiful to see how the science of the world 
. is filling out this idea of man’s mastery 
of the earth, which was at first simply 
the utterance of man’s faith in God. 
When the Psalmist cried,! “He maketh 
the winds his messengers, the flaming 
lightnings his ministers,” he spoke by 
faith, not knowing the meaning of the 
words he used. But what fulness and 
clearness of significance do they have 
for us. 

Not only does faith, rightly held, in the 
fatherhood of God, thus affect the feel- 
ing of man towards God’s universe, mak- 
ing him, indeed, dwell in it as a child 
in his father’s house, but in a degree 
more apparent yet it affects the feeling 
with which man turns to God himself. 
If, feeling that God is his father, he is 
drawn toward Him by the sense of this 
community of being, he knows that the 
same drawing is working as mightily in 
God as it is in him. He knows more, 
for he knows that it works as much 
more mightily, as God is more mighty 
than he. 

But if this faith in the fatherhood of 
God, rightly held, would lead us to ap- 
proach Him with confidence, knowing 
that we shall find sympathy and recog- 
nition, no less would it lead us to trust 
in the love and wisdom of God in all 
the circumstances of our lives. For 
the second element of fatherhood that 
meets us, as we contemplate the word 
in its application to God, is that of 
fatherly providence and care. We may 
trust Him as a child trusts to the care 
of its father or mother. The child, in- 
deed, often forgets its need of this care. 
It thinks it is strong enough and wise 
enough to take care of itself. It thinks 
it knows what is best for it, and may 
be impatient of restraint. But when 
the darkness of the night falls, or when 
some strange shape or sound excites its 
fear, then it knows the side which it 
must seek, the hand to which it may 
cling, the arms which will enfold it in 
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their protecting clasp. So may we 
seek God in the hour of our need ; only 
while we have this childlike faith in 
moments of sudden darkness or sorrow, 
we should not have the childishness to 
lose it in the calmer moments of our - 
life, but should know, as the child does 
not, that our need is always. 

This faith in God’s fatherhood does 
not imply that no suffering or sorrow 
will come to us, or that our sins will 
be overlooked. It implies a disci- 
pline. It implies chastening. It im- 
plies a training that is often stern and 
difficult. But it implies that punish- 
ment now and always is discipline, 
and that all discipline is the expression 
of a father’s love, of a love that will 
have purity and virtue rather than 
present ease and happiness. However 
severe the penalty, the love of God 
encloses it on every side. However 
harsh the discipline, it is appointed not 
for good merely, but for our good. 
God would not merely play with us, 
as men and women love to play with 
children, rejoicing in their childish ways, 
and wishing sometimes to keep them al- 
ways children, that these childish ways 
might last forever. He would have 
us grow up into the perfect stature 
of men and women. He would have 
us grow large and strong and free, 
as the true father loves to see his 
child fill out the possibilities of its na- 
ture. 

The third element which meets us 
in the contemplation of the fatherhood 
of God, is the fact that our union with 
him is constantly to become more and 
more perfect. If He is our Father, and 
we are to grow into his likeness, then 
our life is to be a perpetual growth; 
and, if He is infinite, then this growth 
will never reach its term. Our spirit- 
ual life is to be an endless youth, a 
glad progress blest with a constant 
sense of increase and advancement. 
We shall grow into ever closer rela- 
tions¢with God himself. We shall 
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understand more and more his plans 
and methods. We shall gaze with 
ever greater clearness into the depths 
of his love and holiness. We shall 
become more and more his conscious 
and willing instruments, serving Him 
not as servants but as sons. 

Such are some of the meanings en- 
foided in the word Father, when we 
apply that name to God. These 
meanings refer only to our direct rela- 
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tionship with: Him. If we look from 
heaven to earth, a world of new appli- 
cations opens before us. For if because 
of our sonship to God our life is at 
heart one with his life, then it is at 
heart one with the lives about us. 
The sense of the human brotherhood 
grows out of that of the Divine father- 
hood. If we would serve God we 
must serve men, and when we serve 
men we serve God. 





THE BOSTON PARK. 


Boston and its neighborhood has 
been interested for the last few weeks 
in the discussion of matters relating to 
free air and full room for its people, 
but by two opposite propositions. One 
of these suggests the closing up of one 
of the vital canals of the city, for the 
purpose of making a few acres of land, 
to be sold for the profit or loss of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; the 
other looks to providing, what is called 
in general terms “a public park,” for 
the use of those who occupy the orig- 
inal and historical peninsula, and those 
who have become “ attached ” to it, in 
the double sense of friendly affinity and 
legal annexation. 

The question arises for Boston un- 
der some rather curious conditions ; 
but it is one which the necessity of 
the case is pressing upon many com- 
munities. The “public park” ques- 
tion is one which for a long time will 
be kept before those interested in so- 
cial welfare or progress by many ad- 
vocates. It will be urged by those 
who as matter of economy would like 
to keep people clean and pure, and be- 
lieve it to be as much our duty to give 
them air as to give them food; and by 
those who believe in elevating the tastes 
of every class among us, and in giving 


each a chance to see something of the 
richness and beauty and bounty of na- 
ture, undestroyed, if not quite untram- 
meled by the hand of art. 

This felt necessity for some action 
upon this subject is seen by the exam- 
ples of a few cities, the actual move- 
ments in preparation to give or follow 
those examples in others, and the ear- 
nest appeals all over the country, to 
follow upon the footsteps in this direc- 
tion already taken by New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and Chicago. 

It is not a wonder that Boston — 
(in its original state, almost environed 
by the sea, standing upon three hills, 
with a delicious draught of air over her 
small but central valley “Common,” 
between the sweet waters above, and 
the salt waters of her island-studded 
harbor,) — it is not a wonder that Bos- 
ton, which has now closed up its coun- 
try view, and shut out its country air 
on the west, has reduced its sea chan- 
nel on the south, to a “canal with 
locks and chains,” has by the re- 
quirements or supposed requirements 
of commerce so boarded up the ends 
of its wharves, that the rising genera- 
tion of Boston boys cannot get a 
glimpse of the commerce which made 
their fathers proud, — that this Boston, 
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while it is acquiring and‘annexing and 
boasting of new territory by the square 
mile, should be appealed to, to add to 
its breathing space by the acre. If 
the country is to call itself city, let at 
least the city get some advantage from 
its rural acquisitions. If, as a kind 
friend writes to us — although we re- 
verse his phrase, —“if we give some 
urbanity to these rustics, let us get 
something rural for the town boy.” 

Nobody seems to doubt that some- 
thing ought to be done, to be done now, 
and to be done upon a pretty grand 
scale even for the peninsular city, un- 
der these varied appeals from the fashion 
of the day, the real social want, and 
the real love of beauty; but the ques- 
tion as to what shall be done is in most 
of the discussions, both public and pri- 
vate, encumbered by a class of views, 
illustrations, examples, and arguments, 
drawn from successes or experiments 
to which the Boston case offers no par- 
allel. The New Yorkers tell the Bos- 
tonian, as they show you their beauti- 
ful “ Central” Park, that they do not 
know how large some pond in it is, 
but that they believe that it is “a 
little larger than Boston Common.” 
The staple reply of the Boston man is, 
“QO, the whole of Old Boston is smaller 
than Hyde Park and Kensington Gar- 
dens ; if we wanted a central Park like 
this, we should all have to move out 
of town.” 

In some cases these questions have 
been discussed and supposed to be set- 
tled much too early, as in the laying 
out of Washington, where with all its 
incommodious vacant spaces the ques- 
tion of a new vast park is now upon 
the carpet. In other localities, where 
the growth of a settlement has been 
symmetrical although somewhat forced 
(as in the case of Vineland), proper 
places for air-holes, for exercise, for 
bathing, for getting lost in wood or 
tangle, were reserved from the orig- 
inal planting of the seed, and have as- 





sumed a natural position in the habits 
and enjoyments of the people. But in 
most well founded cities this attempt 
at the rus in urbe, this search after youth 
in age, is to be found not by studying 
how young communities are disporting 
themselves, but by seeing what deco- 
rum and graces are best fitted to their 
case. . 

In such cases, in each of such cases, 
there are conditions arising from the 
form of the territory in which the com- 
munity exercised upon the subject live, 
upon the way in which it is now ar- 
ranged in that territory, upon the man- 
ner in which it spreads or contracts it- 
self, or is likely to do so, which ought 
to be fundamental conditions to the for- 
mation of a plan for insuring fresh or 
continued light, air, and life. 

There may be cities, where, as in 
New York, there was no resource but 
to seize the first available space left 
open as the tide of brick and mortar 
was pressing up from the harbor to the 
highlands. There may be cities, such 
as Worcester in Massachusetts, where 
there is a compact population, with 
streets and avenues so arranged, and 
a habit of individual landholding so 
confirmed, that a boulevard, or conven- 
ient and ornamental road around the 
city, connecting its various avenues, 
would be the real park. 

The nature of each case is a sepa- 
rate study. For Boston, partly sur- 
rounded by the sea, communicating 
with the open country through several 
compactly settled territories, lying about 
it at almost every point of the compass, 
a combination of the two plans, that 
of the ornamented road and the park, 
may be well brought into operation. 
The radiating avenues should be made 
perfect roads, with such ornament and 
relief as art can give; and from point 
to point on these roads, and at their 
extremities, spaces of three acres, forty 
acres, or five hundred acres, as they 
could conveniently and advantageously 
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be secured, should be thrown open and 
preserved for the public. A boulevard 
running round the city is impossible 
from the nature of the case; but the 
city is surrounded by beautiful country 
spots, still open to the public occupa- 
tion, which may be reached by the 
already beautiful roads, still capable 
of much improvement, and the com- 
bination would make a greater public 
convenience, and give much more public 
enjoyment, than an immense park set 
apart on one side or the other of the 
extended territory of Boston and its 
environs. 

This view of the subject is very 
well presented by Mr. H. W. S. Cleve- 
land, in a discussion of the general 
subject, in a pamphlet on the “ Public 
Grounds of Chicago.” He says: — 


“Tf, now, a citizen of New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, or any southern or 
western city, who had never been in Bos- 
ton, were taken out by a Bostonian to 
examine the surrounding country, with a 
view to getting his opinion as to the best 
position for a park, he would not ride a 
mile out of the city on any road, without 
expressions of admiration of the beauty 
of the natural features, and the taste 
which has been shown in their develop- 
ment, not only in the grounds pertaining 
to the rich villas, but in the simple and 
homelike character of the smaller areas, 
connected with pretty cottages, and the 
thrifty and neat appearance of even the 
humblest abodes; and when, on riding for 
miles and miles in any and every direc- 
tion, he found everywhere the same evi- 
dence of taste and culture, with an ever- 
changing variety of natural scenery, of 
hill and dale, wood and lawn, ocean, river, 
and brook, such as can be found in the 
Vicinity of no other city on this continent, 
he might justly ask (and the question is 
not an imaginary one), ‘What do you 
Bostonians want of a park, with such 
wealth of natural beauty all around you, 
and almost every foot of it so tasteiully 
improved by private hands ?’ 

“Perhaps the question may suggest the 
further reflection that the most costly 


portion of the work of a park is already 
done, and the scenes of beauty and at- 
tractive interest which meet the eye are 
quite as much the property of any one 
who can enjoy them, as are those of the 
Central Park, where his steps are as 
strictly confined to the roads and paths 
as if the adjoining fields were private 
grounds. Here, then, we have an area 
compared to which the Central Park 
is of trifling extent, the natural beauty 
of which has been so far improved by 
private hands, that one may ride for days 
in succession through continually vary- 
ing scenes, in which the display of in- 
dividual taste, and the character of refine- 
ment and home comfort whieh is every- 
where apparent, excite an interest of a 
more durable nature than can pertain to 
a tract in which nature has been elabo- 
rately dressed for the sole and avowed 
object of display. It remains only for 
Boston to avail herself of the opportunity . 
thus offered by finishing and adorning 
the roads which wind among these charm- 
ing scenes in a corresponding style, and 
she may thus appropriate their beauty, 
and instead of adorning herself with a 
single costly bouquet, she may clothe her- 
self with a garment of flowers which has 
been woven for her by the hands of her 
children. The expenditure of a com- 
paratively small sum, in the manner above 
suggested, would make a park of the 
whole surrounding country, which would 
exert a higher and wider moral influence 
than could possibly be attained by the 
appropriation of any single tract to the 
purpose. The labor and consequent cost 
could also be divided through a series of 
years and shared with the towns within 
whose limits the improvements were 
made, though in order to preserve unity 
of design their general direction should 
be governed by one head. The work 
should begin by choosing a certain sec- 
tion whose limits should be governed by 
the means at command for its improve- 
ment, and the special requirements of the 
situation. Of these, the first to be con- 
sidered should be its thorough drainage; 
then the construction of the roads, and 
finally the tasteful arrangement of the 
roadsides. The drainage and road-mak- 
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ing would, of course, be intrusted to a 
competent engineer; but the adornment 
of the roadsides should be designed and 
directed by an artist of the best attain- 
able class. The danger to be appre- 
hended, which will present itself to the 
mind of every man of taste who considers 
the subject, will be that of too elaborate 
a display of decorative art, which in many 
places would be glaringly offensive from 
its incongruity with the prevailing char- 
acter of the adjoining grounds. The gen- 
eral tone should be that of simplicity, 
and the effort should be only to develop 
natural beauty by the use of natural 
means. In places where the villa resi- 
dences were in close proximity with each 
other and the grounds carefully dressed, 
the roadsides should be finished corre- 
spondingly ; yet even in such cases oppor- 
tunities might offer for the exercise of 
taste in the planting of trees, by studying 
the form of the adjacent grounds, or the 
natural growth already existing and tak- 
ing therefrom the key-note for the further 
carrying out of nature’s suggestion, in- 
stead of planting a formal row of a single 
variety of trees on each side. In the 
more secluded and least populous neigh- 
borhoods, nature might be more closely 
copied in the planting as well as shaping 
the grounds, and frequent opportunities 
might be secured for creating scenes of 
attractive rural beauty, or of picturesque 
effect, by simple means which would 
readily suggest themselves to a skillful 
artist. Tracts of land, of greater or less 
extent, which possessed no special value 
as building sites, might occasionally be 
purchased at comparatively low prices, 
and indeed it is not improbable that own- 
ers of real estate might contribute portions 
of their land for purposes of public im- 
provement, even if actuated by no higher 
motive than self-interest. Such tracts 
might be improved as gardens or small 
parks, and rendered attractive by the aid 
of natural or artificial objects of inter- 
est, or by appropriating them to a 
special purpose, — as a cricket-ground, a 
place for target practice, or a race-course 
for velocipedes; though if these sug- 
gestions are carried out, the lovers of the 
last-named exercise may run their ma- 


chines on any road in the vicinity of the 
city. 

«The question will probably arise in the 
mind of every thoughtful man, whether the 
people at large can be trusted with the 
preservation of so widely extended a ter- 
ritory, adorned in the style suggested ; 
whether so large a police force would not 
be required to prevent depredations and 
vandalisms as virtually to render it im- 
practicable. To this the reply is, that 
good taste would prevent the introduc- 
tion of any kind of ornamentation on the 
roads which would seem to invite the 
spirit of rowdyism to active exercise. 
The highways should simply be rendered 
attractive by the tasteful introduction of 
objects of natural beauty and interest, 
and no artificial structures should be ad- 
mitted for merely ornamental purposes, 
but only for those of obvious utility. 
These would consist of bridges for cross- 
ing streams, railroads or ravines, foun- 
tains or watering-places for the refresh- 
ment of man or beast, and seats or rest- 
ing places for pedestrians. All of these 
might be made to contribute to the gen- 
eral effect by being of graceful and attrac- 
tive architectural design, and they should 
be of such form and material as would 
preserve them from liability to injury or 
decay. 

“ Enough has been said to convey the 
general idea that Boston has it in her 
power, by merely developing the attrac- 
tions which nature and art have already 
furnished, to secure for herself such a 
character of artistic beauty as no other 
city on the continent could compete with. 
Any one who has been familiar with the 
progress of the city and its surroundings, 
for the last thirty years, will perceive on 
comparing her present and past condi- 
tions that the growth of civilization and 
refinement throughout the whole period 
has been marked quite as distinctly by 
improvement in taste and artistic culture, 
as by devices for promoting physical com- 
fort and convenience, and the next and 
most obvious step in the onward course 
is the one here indicated. It is one 
which is justly due to the thousands of 
suburban residents, who have done so 
much toward rendering the city attrac- 
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tive by clothing the surrounding hills and 
fields with beauty, and an obvious effect 
of the measure will be to animate every 
one whose estate is approached or bound- 
ed by such an avenue, to adorn and 
preserve his own grounds in correspond- 
ing style, and thus the work would be 
everywhere exerting a silent but most 
effective influence in elevating and direct- 
ing the taste and knowledge of the people 
at large. I submit the plan to the con- 
sideration of the citizens of Boston, and 
respectfully ask them to put to themselves 
the questions: Is it not the most simple 
and practicable scheme that can be de- 
vised for providing all that is most desir- 
able in a park? Is it not the one most 
naturally and obviously resulting from the 
advantages already secured, and which 
even now give to Boston a peculiar char- 
acter, of which this will be the ulti- 
mate development and crowning charm ? 
And, finally, is it not time to set about 
the work ?” 


These are suggestions made to the 
Boston people, by a man who was 
arranging for Chicago. In Chicago they 
did not have the advantages now exist- 
ing about Boston of a country naturally 
undulating and varied in character, 
and somewhat adorned by the residence 
for generations of a cultured popula- 
tion. There it was necessary to make 
the avenues which should thread 
through the succession of larger and 
smaller parks which constitute the 
“Public Grounds.” These avenues 
are — we suppose it is from the neces- 
sity of the case — laid out in straight 
lines, always crossing each other at 
right angles. Public buildings and 
other buildings, intended to be at 
least not disagreeable in appearance, 
may stand now on the side of a high- 
way, and now in the middle of one of 
the “ pleasaunces.” But in Chicago the 
lines are all right lines, and the angles 
are all right angles. Now, it is not 
necessary to say that in Boston, or the 
suburbs of Boston, Nature has forbid- 
den this violation of the rules of art. 
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The roadways of Boston — even after 
she has accepted under her time- 
honored name Brookline, Charlestown, 
Winthrop, and even Malden — must as 
ever be crooked streets. They must 
either be circumambient about the 
bases of the hills, or they must be 
somewhat steep to go over them; and 
neither the skill of the modern engineer, 
nor the leveling propensities of our 
modern “ Foresters,” is equal to re- 
ducing a country drive in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston to the machine 
work of the Philadelphia streets, or of 
the ornamented grounds of Chicago. 
The happy plan which is being car- 
ried out in the latter city, could be 
accomplished in Boston with its nat- 
ural advantages, and those acquired by 
years of practical use and improvement 
of those advantages, with much more 
happy results. Without indicating par- 
ticular localities for the open grounds, 
which should make the centres or objects 
of visit in such a chain of public 
grounds, we may say that the environs 
of Boston afford an almost unparalleled 
opportunity for making public grounds 
upon this principle: Shaded, adorned, 
graceful, radiating avenues from the cen- 
tre in each possible direction, which are 
to connect together numerous and sep- 
arate open spaces of ground, now large 
and now small, as opportunity shall 
dictate. Open grounds connected by 
“ fascinating ” highways, binding them 
together, are what are needed, whether 
you can surround a city by a boulevard, 
or have to reach the country in each di- 
rection from the centre. The cobweb is 
tied as much by its radii as by its chords. 

We speak of the propriety in Bos- 
ton of making an advance into the free 
air at every point of the compass. We 
would by no means have the sea side 
neglected. Why should not Long Isl- 
and, a natural park of itself, be con- 
nected with the city by a line of cheap 
steamboats? The reason that it is 
good for nothing as private property is 
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that it 1s so accessible to stragglers. 
Make it public property, so that the 
stragglers should be its owners, and 
any conveniences or adornments placed 


upon it for the public benefit would, 
with a very little watchfulness, be as 
little subject to depredation or injury 
as is the property in the Public Garden. 





THE PERFECTION OF JESUS. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Twat such a person as is described 
in the Gospels really existed, is admit- 
ted by all whose opinions are of any 
value ; such a person in the main. It 
is admitted that he was a Galilean 
peasant, of wonderful powers, spiritual, 
intellectual, and moral; that he was 
able to rise to the highest point of 
spiritual and moral insight which man 
has ever attained ; that he went beyond 
the limitations of Judaism, so as to put 
the spirit above the letter, and find the 
essence of the law in love to God and 
to man. And that his moral and 
spiritual personality was so deep and 
high as to constitute the original foun- 
tain out of which what we call Chris- 
tianity took its rise. Other streams 
have since flowed into the river, but 
the person of Jesus is its source and 
origin. 

For, if we deny the existence of 
such a person as Jesus, we are obliged 
to assume that his character was an 
invention by some unknown person or 
persons, in the first or second century ; 
that the four gospels were written by 
these persons, and this wonderful char- 
acter placed in them, and made to act, 
and live, and speak, as we find him ; 
placed in connection with historical 
persons and events, and geographical 
localities ; and this invention, unde- 
tected, was admitted as a reality ; and 
that Christianity sprang out of it; also 
that by the middle of the second cen- 
tury, churches were founded on the firm 


belief in the existence of this person, 
and contained those who pretended to 
have seen and talked with his first dis- 
ciples. And this would have to be 
believed in order to disbelieve the 
origin of Christianity from a person ; 
when we know that the great move- 
ments of history usually come from 
persons; that from the personalities 
of Confucius, Buddha, Zoroaster, Mo- 
hammed, Augustine, Plato, Aristotle, 
Luther, great moral and religious 
movements have proceeded ; and that 
this is the most usual and natural 
source of such spiritual phenomena. 

But now, in regard to Jesus Christ, 
we find two distinct and seemingly oppo- 
site views prevailing at the present time. 
The first is the traditional and gen- 
eral opinion that he was not like other 
men in his person, his endowments, his 
work, or his character ; that his person 
was superhuman, his endowments su- 
pernatural, his work miraculous, and 
his character intellectually infallible 
and morally impeccable ; that he was 
a@ miraculous creation, that he was 
divinely inspired and sent, that he did 
not sin, did not err, will never be 
superseded, and is the Master, Lord, 
King of the Human Race forever. 
Hence it is assumed that he was not 
aman only and purely, but something 
more. 

The other view is that which has 
been becoming more and more popular 


since the days of Theodore Parker, 
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not only in this country, but also in 
England, France, and Germany. It is, 
that Jesus was a man like all other 
men, born like other men, formed by 
_ circumstances as other men are formed, 
partaking of the errors of his age, not 
supernatural, but wholly natural ; work- 
ing no miracles, not infallible, but fall- 
ing into errors; not perfect morally ; 
capable of being superseded and out- 
grown ; and, in short, purely a man, 
like other men. 

It will be observed that these two 
theories, so utterly opposite, neverthe- 
less agree in one assumption. Both 
assume that perfection is unnatural to 
man ; that man is necessarily imper- 
fect, mentally and morally ; that to be 
sinless is unnatural ; that to see truth 
so clearly as to be certain of it and not 
liable to be mistaken, is unnatural; in 
other words, that it is not natural for 
man to be good, and that a perfectly 
good man is necessarily a supernatural, 
or (what is thought the same thing) 
an unnatural being. 

The one class of thinkers say, “ Jesus 
was sinless and infallible, and worked 
miracles, therefore he was superhu- 
man.” The others say, “ He was hu- 
man, and therefore he could not work 
miracles or be perfect.” The first class, 
wishing to believe in the svveriority of 
Jesus, think it necessary to believe him 
superhuman ; the other class, not wish- 
ing to believe him superhuman, think 
it necessary to deny his superiority. 
Both classes agree that any such in- 
ward superiority as is ascribed to Jesus 
in the New Testament, implies a super- 
human element. That is, again, both 
classes assume the essential poverty of 
human nature. 

But why may we not suppose that 
man’s nature is higher than either 
party believes? What if man was 
made to be all Jesus was; what if hu- 
man nature is not necessarily sinful, 
but otherwise ; what if sin and error 
are unnatural, not natural; then it 
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may follow that Jesus did all that he 
is claimed to have done in the Gospels ; 
that he is all that he is described to 
have been, and yet instead of being at 
all unnatural, is a truer and more per- 
fectly natural man than any other has 
been. Perhaps the greatness of Jesus 
may have been just here: that he was 
the man of men, the truest man, ful- 
filling the type of humanity. Perhaps 
the great lesson of his life is that 
human nature is not essentially evil, 
but good. Perhaps his mission was to 
show us one perfect specimen of the 
human race; one ideal pattern; one 
such as all are hereafter to become. 

If this view be correct then it may 
reconcile the war between the Natural- 
ists and Supernaturalists. 

The Naturalists can then accept the 
leading facts in the life of Jesus, and 
yet believe in him as a purely human 
being. The Supernaturalists can be- 
lieve in his perfect holiness, wisdom, 
and power, and yet not deny his 
simple humanity. I propose, there- 
fore, to adduce some facts which show 
that there is nothing claimed in the 
Gospels for Christ which is inconsistent 
with the assumption of his being made 
in all respects like his brethren. 

I do not consider the question of his 
supernatural birth; first, because it 
rests on a different kind of evidence 
from the other facts of the life of Jesus, 
of a much more legendary character ; 
secondly, because it is impossible to 
know exactly what is intended by the 
narrative ; thirdly, because, whatever 
it may mean, it cannot imply that 
Jesus was not a man, made in all re- 
spects like his brethren. I am willing 
as a supernaturalist, to consider this 
whole narration as legendary, not hav- 
ing the historic stamp of the rest of the 
Gospels. 

I will begin with Jesus on the 
purely human side; claiming for him 
nothing exceptional in his nature or 
birth. I will admit that his character 
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resulted, like that of all other men, 
from these three factors: Organiza- 
tion, Education, and Free-Choice. 

How much of goodness then, may 
he have inherited without being super- 
human ? 

We see some children born good. 
They seem to have escaped, to a very 
grv2at degree, the innate tendencies to 
evil which others suffer from. A 
confluence of compensating influences 
neutralize the evil in their organiza- 
tion. It may happen that opposite 
faults in parents will result in a bal- 
anced well-proportioned organization 
in the child. At all events we know 
it to be a fact that the child of parents 
who have grave faults of character, is 
often born free from them all. Can we 
not, therefore, believe that in occasional 
instances, there may be a child born 
in whom all these depraved tendencies 
neutralize each other, and allow the 
.nfant to begin with a nature like that of 
the primal man — liable indeed to sin, 
but capable of escaping sin. This is 
all that we need assume concerning the 
birth of Jesus; and there is nothing 
in this which is superhuman. 

The second source of character is 
Education ; under which term we in- 
clude all influences, outward ahd in- 
ward. Now, we see many cases of chil- 
dren who grow up under influences 
peculiarly favorable to goodness, influ- 
ences which tend not to deprave, but 
to elevate. We all know of homes, 
where the usual atmosphere is pure, 
where life goes on temperately and se- 
renely ; where conscience and truth are 
domesticated ; where love makes the 
heart happy, and warms the household 
intercourse with its tender fire. It is 
only necessary to suppose Jesus to 
have grown up in such a home as this. 
The natural simple piety of his Naza- 
rene home, the motherly love of Mary, 
the innocence of that country life, the 
influence of that beautiful natural scen- 


ery, the teachings of great prophetic 


masters, whose works made his libiary, 
the expectation of the Messiah ; these 
were the natural, not supernatural in- 
fluences which came to Jesus to make 
his education, and to a genius like 
his they were sufficient. 

Then there were also given divine 
influences, influences which come to 
all, to lift the soul of the child into a 
higher insight. God is not far from 
any one of us. We all receive influ- 
ences from Him. It is only necessary 
to believe that Jesus received a higher 
measure of that Holy Spirit than most 
men ; that the Divine Providence which 
gives to all men a special mission, 
gave him his, and that he received a 
full and constant current of inspiration 
into his soul. Consider the difference 
between the mathematical gifts of com- 
mon men and those of Sir Isaac New- 
ton ; between the organizing gifts of 
common men and those of a Hannibal 
or a Napoleon; between the poetic 
gifts of common men and those of a 
Dante or a Shakespeare; between the 
artistic gifts of common men and those 
of a Mozart or a Raffaelle. There is 
nothing superhuman in such extraor- 
dinary endowments. Why then doubt 
that God may have conferred on Jesus 
a like moral and spiritual superiority 
to all other men, making him the 
spiritual master of the race, as these 
are its masters in science, poetry, war, 
and art. 

But fo satisfy the faith of the 
Church, we must go farther than this. © 
We must accept the fact of the moral 
integrity of Jesus; that Jesus was sin- 
less, that he was perfectly pure from 
evil from the first, and all the way 
through. And this is said to be un- 
natural, — superhuman. But why? 
Was man made to be a sinner, or to 
be free from sin? Did not God in- 
tend us to be sinless? Does not even 
orthodoxy confess that God made 
man naturally good? Does not our 
conscience condemn us for every act 


























And is not that a proof, in 


of sin? 
our very nature, that we are not com- 


pelled to sin. Jesus himself does not 
consider his own perfection as excep- 
tional, but calls on all men to be like 
him in this matter: “ Be ye therefore 
perfect,” he says, “as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.” 

Nevertheless, it may be said, it is 
not possible that Jesus, or any one 
else, should be morally perfect, since 
all experience shows that every one 
has his faults and his moral defects. 
But does it follow that because the 
great multitude of any class of beings 
fail to reach the perfection of their 
class, that no one shall ever reach it? 
Is it not more probable that amid this 
universal aspiration and tendeney, one 
may at last arrive? Every plant has 
its typical form. Among ten thousand 
plants not one perhaps reaches it ; but 
may not one somewhere arrive? The 
typical form of an elm-tree is of a per- 
fectly symmetrical series of curves, in 
which every limb curves upward, and 
then bends over, and then falls in a trail- 
ing sweep of innumerable lace-like 
threads of greenery. Well, out of 
a thousand elms not one attains this 
perfect symmetry. Some few almost 
reach it; but do you say because you 
have never found a perfect elm, that 
itis unnatural for an elm to be sym- 
metrical ? No, you say just otherwise. 
The true nature of the elm is to be 
found in this tendency toward perfec- 
tion ; and if, at last, an elm should be 
discovered with every limb, branch, 
twig, and leaf in perfect proportion, 
you would not call it unnatural, but the 
final attainment and fulfillment of its 
nature. So, if somewhere in the long 
reaches of human history, amid all its 
sin and shame, its hard routine, its 
distortion, its bitterness, its falsehood, 
one man shall appear without stain ; 
always tender, always strong, giving 
his life for his race; full of faith in 
God ; full of hope for man ; without dis- 
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guise ; without pretense; one on whose 
pure life the attempt to find a spot 
results in a hypercriticism so small as 
to be simply ridiculous ; then shall we 
say that such a man is unnatural and 
superhuman, and not rather that he 
is more human than any one else, — the 
man God meant all men to be; the 
one who reveals to us what our nature 
really is; what it is really capable of ; 
what it is one day to become. 

“ But,” says the Naturalist, “are not 
all men fallible, and if Jesus is only a 
man, could he be infallible; must he 
not have fallen into error?” “ Toerr 
is human;” therefore, if Jesus was 
human must he not have erred? 

That the knowledge of Jesus was 
limited ; that he did not know all sci- 
ences and arts which are now known, 
no one would think of denying. He 
was not sent to teach astronomy or 
geology, and so he did not know them. 
He even says, that concerning the time 
of his own triumphant coming, he is 
ignorant: “ Of that day and hour, 
knoweth no man, no not the Son, 
but the Father only.” But that he 
made mistakes in those things which 
he professed to know, is another 
matter, and this I do not believe. 
In all -his teaching concerning God, 
Man, Duty, Immortality, no mistake 
has been, or is likely to be pointed out, 
for here he spoke from knowledge, not 
theory. These were the things he saw 
by the intuition of his soul, so he knew 
them. And in this also he was not 
superhuman, for this is true of all men. 
All men are certain of that which they 
really know. If there is such a thing 
as knowledge, then so far as it goes it 
excludes the possibility of error. A 
mathematician is perfectly sure of the 
laws of mathematics, so far as they 
have been discovered and verified. An 
astronomer is sure of the movements of 
the heavenly bodies, so far as they have 
been ascertained and verified. All 
modern science rests on this word veri- 
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Jication. Whatever has been verified 
has been made certain, beyond the pos- 
sibility of error. Now the great teach- 
ings of Jesus, concerning God and man, 
have been verified by the experience 
of sixty generations of Christian men 
and women. They have guided them 
to God; they have rescued them from 
sin; they have created faith, hope, and 
love in human hearts; they have con- 
quered the fear of death; they have 
consoled the sufferers under the burdens 
of life. These are the spiritual verifi- 
cations, which prove the insight of. 
Jesus to be knowledge. 

But the theory of the Supernatural- 
ists goes further, and declares that 
Jesus was divinely sent to be a teacher 
of the race; that he had a divine 
mission. Does not this make him 
unnatural, and separate him from hu- 
man nature? Only if we disbelieve 
in Providence. If we have faith in a 
living God, a Father and Friend of 
man, who does not only interpose once 
in' a while, but is present always in 
human affairs, then every man is sent 
to do a work ; every man has a mis- 
sion; @ mission determined by his 
capacities and opportunities ; a mission 
which no one can fulfill but himself, 
since every man has his proper gift 
from the Lord. The mission of Jesus 
differed from that of other men in 
these two points: that it was the 
greatest work ever given to man to 
do, and that he saw more clearly what 
it was than other men see theirs. 

But was the work of Wesley, for 
example, an accident? Was the work 
of Channing undesigned in the provi- 
dence of God? Did not Martin Luther 
have a mission? Are not such men 
sent? Every prophet who has been 
since the world begun, has felt a call to 
speak, and has gone to do his work often 
in the heat and bitterness of his spirit, 
often unwillingly and reluctantly. They 
hear the call of God in the depths of 
their souls, and cannot escape. So 


Jesus heard his call,—only, because 
his nature was so deep, his spirit so 
lofty, his mind so clear, his heart so 
pure, — he heard his great call more 
distinctly, and knew that God had 
chosen him among all men to be his 
true Christ. But neither in this was 
there anything unnatural or superhu- 
man. 

And when men talk of. Christ’s work 
being superseded, we must ask what it 
is that can be superseded in his work ? 
Can truth ever be superseded or out- 
grown? Can the time come in which 
it will not be true that “the pure 
in heart see God;” that “he who 
humbles himself shall be exalted” ? 
Will the parables of the Prodigal Son 
and the Good Samaritan ever be out- 
grown? Will the Lord’s Prayer be 
antiquated? Will the life of Jesus 
cease to be the illustration of love to 
God and love to man? What, then, is 
to be superseded? Is Christianity to 
become larger, deeper, purer, higher ? 
Be it so. That is the very event 
which Jesus predicted,— that the Spirit 
of Truth should come and lead men into 
all truth. But whatever higher form 
religion assumes, it will not abolish 
Christianity, but only fulfill it, glorify 
it, and make it more like the ideal in 
the mind of the Master. 

But what shall we say concerning 
the miracles ascribed to Christ in the 
gospels? Are not these unnatural and 
superhuman facts false to experience, 
and opposed to the laws of nature, and 
so essentially incredible? If I believed 
these wonderful works of Jesus to be 
unnatural ; if I considered them as vio- 
lations of law, then I should also say 
that they were essentially incredible. 
But believing them as I do, to be in 
perfect harmony with law, I consider 
them no more unnatural, no more op- 
posed to the laws of nature, than the 
electric telegraph or the photograph 
would have seemed a hundred years 
ago. There are mysteries in nature, 

















hidden from the foundation of the 
world, which are to be revealed here- 
after, which would be to us as in- 
credible as the miracles of Jesus seem 
now. 

I believe that Jesus cured sickness 
with a word and a touch. I believe 
that he raised the dead. I believe that 
he rebuked the winds and waves, and 
fed five thousand men with a few loaves 
and fishes. I believe in the majority 
of the wonderful effects upon outward 
nature ascribed to Jesus in the gospels, 
first, because of the historical credibil- 
- ity of these narratives ; secondly, be- 
cause they are simply called “ wonder- 
ful works,” the evangelists abstaining 
wholly from any theory concerning 
their supernatural or other origin ; 
thirdly, because, as Mr. Furness has 
so well shown, they are the spontane- 
ous outcome of the nature of Jesus, 
and utterly refused by him when asked 
for as “signs” or proofs of truth; and 
fourthly, because we find analogous 
facts in human annals showing that 
such a power is latent in the psycho- 
logical nature of man. Many have 
possessed the power of healing diseases 
by the exercise of will; some have 
had an instinctive prevision of coming 
events. Is it not to be expected, then, 
that when the perfect MAN arrives, he 
shall also possess in the most eminent 
degree this power by which the soul 
demonstrates its inherent supremacy 
above the lower forces which govern 
in the material sphere? These mira- 
cles of Jesus were therefore not viola- 
tions of law, but anticipations of great 
discoveries to come hereafter. These 
wonders may appear natural in some 
future period. A thousand years hence, 
or ten thousand years hence, they may 
seem to be as natural as the electric 
telegraph seems to-day. Jesus did 
these things not because he was super- 
human, but because he was wholly and 
absolutely human, —the ripe fruit of 
humanity, the fullness of manhood ; 
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and so having his soul en rapport with 
the laws of nature. 

Now this view of Christ is the very 
view taken in the New Testament. All 
the great qualities, powers, and func- 
tions ot Jesus are not treated as monop- 
olies, nor as his exclusive possession, 
but in so many words are spoken of as 
gifts which he came to impart to other 
men, therefore as essentially human. 
Indeed, only thus can he be considered 
as a mediator. For what is a medi- 
ator? A mediator is not one who re- 
tains his special gifts, but who is a me- 
dium through whom these gifts flow to 
others. That was the work of Christ. 
All that he had, all that he was, he 
communicated to his disciples and 
through them to the world. Did he 
work miracles? He says, “ Greater 
works than these shall ye do because I 
go to my Father.” Was he one with 
God? He says of his disciples, “ that 
they may be one even as we are one. 
I in them and thou in me.” Had the 
son of man power on earth to forgive 
sin? He says to his disciples, “ Whose- 
soever sins ye remit they shall be re- 
mitted unto them.” Was he perfect ? 
He says, “ Be ye perfect.” Was he 
sinless? The Apostle John says, “ He 
who is born of God cannot commit sin.” 
Was Christ sent to be judge of the 
world? Paul says, “ Know ye not 
that the saints shall judge the world, 
and men, and angels?” Did Christ 
“know all things?” The Apostle says, 
“We have an unction from the Holy 
Ghost, and know all things.” Was he 
filled with all the fullness of God? 
Is it said, “In him dwelt all the full- 
ness of the Godhead, bodily?” The 
Apostle prays for the Ephesians : “ That 
ye may have the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge, that ye may be filled 
with all the fullness of God.” Is it 
said that “all men shall honor him, 
even as they honor the Father?” He 
says to his disciples, “He that de- 
spiseth you, despiseth me, and he that 
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despiseth me, despiseth Him that sent 
me.” Was Jesus “ King and Priest ?” 
It is written that “ He hath made us 
kings and priests unto God.” Did he 
suffer and die for mankind, and so 
make atonement for them? The Apos- 
tle Paul distinctly says, that he himself 
was “to fill up that which is behind 
in the afflictions of Christ.” Finally, 
if Jesus was sent to be a Saviour, in 
any special or peculiar sense, his dis- 
ciples are sent in the same way; for 
he says, “As my Father has sent me, 
even so send I you.” A careful exam- 
ination of the New Testament will 
therefore show that Jesus had nothing, 
and received nothing, which he did not 
have and receive as a mediator, by 


communicating all to his disciples, and © 


through them to the human race. 
We have. referred above to passages 
of the New Testament which declare, 
tpsissimis verbis, that he meant his 
disciples to receive his power of work- 
ing miracles, his oneness with God, 
his power of forgiving sin, his perfect- 
ness of character, his office of judge, 
his omniscience, his divine fullness, 
his honor and glory, his kingship and 
priesthood ; and that they should share 
with him in his atoning work. 

It has been objected to Jesus that 
he taught the doctrine of a devil, and 
that of demoniacal influence, and so 
encouraged superstition. 

As regards the doctrine of a devil, 
Jesus speaks of the devil (AéBodos) 
five times, and of SATAN (Saravas) six 
times. On one of these occasions he 
calls Peter Satan, “ Get thee behind 
me, Satan,” because he had, in kindness 
and with a good purpose, tempted him 
to avoid going to Jerusalem to die. 
This shows that he used the word to 
personify all temptation. On one oc- 
casion he uses the word devil (AudBo- 
dos) in the same way: “ Have I not 
chosen you twelve, and one of you is 
a devil.” He says to the Jews, “ Ye 


are of your father, the devil,” where, 
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again, he certainly is not using “ devil ” 
in any personal sense, but as meaning 
the power of evil. It can hardly, 
therefore, be argued that Jesus has 
taught the existence of Satan or the 
devil in the sense since held, as an 
evil being, the incarnate power of evil 
and sin, wholly given over to darkness. 
He uses “devil” as the principle of 
temptation. 

As regards demoniacal possession, I 
think that Jesus believed in it, and that 
he spoke to the evil spirits as though 
they would hear him. A few years ago, I 
thought that he shared a popular error 
in this, which this century has outgrown. 
But within a few years I have been led 
to believe in the reglity of demoniacal 
possession. I have myself known per- 
sonally, or by credible testimony, of at 
least half a dozen instances of persons, 
who, after having allowed themselves to 
become spiritual mediums, seem at last 
to have been taken possession of by alow 
and unclean order of spirits. And the 
best way of rescuing them, when they 
were too far gone to help themselves, 
was to have some other person possess- 
ing greater spiritual force do what 
Jesus did, namely, order the spirit to go 
away. I believe that in certain places 
and periods, the nervous condition of 
men is such, that the lower order of 
ghosts may get a control over them, and 
that when Jesus came, it was just such 
a time and place as this. 

We began by the statement that both 
Naturalists and Supernaturalists agree 
that if Christ did what he is reported 
to have done, and was what the gospel 
describes him to have been, he was not 
a man, but something superhuman. 
The Naturalists deny that he could be 
superhuman, and so deny that he did 
the works. The Supernaturalists, be- 
lieving and asserting that he did the 
works, think it necessary to assert 
also that he was superhuman. 

We have seen that we can differ 
from both, and agree with both. We 


























can agree with the Supernaturalists, that 
Christ was what the gospels claim ; and 
agree with the Naturalists, that he was a 
pure man, and not superhuman. We may 
differ from both by taking the position 
that in human nature there is place and 
room for all the great qualities, powers, 
and gifts, ascribed to Jesus in the gos- 
pels. 
And now, in what sense shall we call 
Jesus our Lord and Master? Not in 
any sense which violates the perfect 
freedom of our thought, and perfect 
conscientiousness of our actions. But 
he is our Lord and Master, because 
“every one that is of the Truth heareth 
his voice ;” because he is the Good Shep- 
herd who goes before the flock, and they 
follow him ; because he is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Light; and because 
through him we come to the Father, and 
find God a Father and a Friend. No 
man’s conscience or freedom is violated 
by taking a master, and receiving with 
trust his advice and instruction. In fact, 
no progress is possible for men without 
such guides. Confidence in our teach- 
er’s superior wisdom smooths the way, 
leads us on, awakens the mind, and 
develops the soul. All earnest souls 
seek and find their masters. One man 
takes Parker, Emerson, and Carlyle, 
and sits at their feet; another takes 
Herbert Spenser, Buckle, or Comte. 
One set of artists never tire of studying 
the secret of Titian’s color, or Michael 
Angelo’s forms. While one class of 
students feed on Carlyle, he himself 
lives upon Goethe. As long as Carlyle 
abode in Goethe, he produced much 
fruit; but when he left that master, he 
was cast forth as a branch and withered. 
He then “shot Niagara.” What would 
musicians do if they had not their musi- 
cal masters,— Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
Mozart? One person devotes his life 
to discover “the secret of Hegel ;” 
another to “ the secret of Swedenborg.” 
And we may be sure of this, that the 
only men who will discover and profit 
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by the genius of these masters, are those 
who study them with faith. Only faith 
leads to sight. Those who look for 
faults, find faults, and become fault- 
finders by profession ; but those who 
look for truth and good, find that. 
And if, among all these masters, there 
has been sent one to be a master on the 
highest theme of all, a teacher in the 
realm of our highest life, it seems to 
be a grave mistake to assume toward 
him the attitude of a critic rather than 
that of a disciple. 

The unquestioned and unquestion- 
able facts which are to be explained, 
are these : — 

1. There is such a phenomenon as 
Christian Faith, which must have come 
from some source. 

2. There are such books as those 
of the New Testament, ‘which must 
have had writers. 

3. There is such an institution as 
the Christian Church, which must have 
had an origin. 

Since all events must have a cause, 
these three events must have had a 
cause; and among all possible causes, 
none has any probability, or any evi- 
dence in its support, but the personal 
character of Jesus Christ. 

We have endeavored in this paper, 
merely to show that there is nothing 
unnatural, and therefore incredible, in 
the history of Christ in the New Tes- 
tament. There is no reason why we 
should not believe it, on account of 
anything there contrary to the laws of 
human nature. We have not attempted 
to show why we should believe in Jesus 
as this perfect man, this sinless man, 
this man sent to be the leader of the 
human race to God. That requires 
other proof. Only we would say, 
it is wiser to believe in the possi- 
bilities of human nature than to dis- 
believe in them. It is wiser to believe 
than to doubt the great concurrent 
facts of human testimony. It is wise 


to believe that God’s Providence cares 








for the world, and sends to it its great 
teachers and masters. Faith is always 
proving itself wiser than doubt; it is 
the power which makes and remakes 
the world ; it is the source of progress, 
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and so accredits itself as in accordance 
with the laws of nature. To have 
faith in something great in the past 
and the future, is that which always 
carries forward the world. 














are a few verses from it.] 


































HYMN. 


BY MRS. HARRIET B. STOWE. 


“How beautiful,” saith he of old, 

“The steps of him that bringeth peace, 
And publisheth the sacred word, 

That bids earth’s weary conflicts cease!” 


[THe following hymn was written for the installation of a friend of the author. It was not used for 
that purpose, however, and has never till now been published in full. In one of the hymn-books 


The herald of a golden age, 
Brighter than fabling poets told; 

The mysteries of coming good, 
Before his vision are unrolled. 


Tis his to feel that mystic breath, 
That solemn impulse of the time, 

By which the Spirit of our Lord 
Rolls on his purposes sublime. 


Tis his each true and rightful cause 
With dauntless purpose to embrace; 

And, when the brave and noble strive, 
Be ever foremost in the race. 


Tis his in high, heroic zeal, 

To string and train the youthful mind ; 
And bid it see, in Christ our Lord, 

The good and beautiful combined ; — 


To rend each veil, to spurn each lie, 
By which God’s loveliness is marred ; 

To break each bond, and bolt, and bar, 
By which his holy truth is barred ; — 


Yet with a tender, patient care, 

To lead the erring and the weak ; 
And, in the language of the skies, 
To bid the stammering tongue to speak. 
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The West. 
As Jesus, Lord and Brother, walked 


The ways by sinning mortals trod, — 
The link between mankind and heaven ; 
The Son of Mary and of God,— 


So in his spirit stand thou fast ; 
Walking with God, yet walk with men; 
The Brother, Teacher, Friend, and Guide, 
By whom they come to God again ;— 


That, when with them thou stand’st at last 
Before the seat of Mary’s Son, 

Thou may’st with joy repeat his word, 
“Of those thou gavest, lost I none.” 





THE WEST: 


AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS. 


BY MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


NO. I.— AS IT WAS. 


Wuen Mr. Dickens painted® the 
manners and customs of the West, 
twenty-seven years ago, those of us 
least satisfied with his portraiture were 
constrained to hold their peace. Here 
was an expert alike in impression and 
expression. The quick-sighted, clever 
man had seen what he described, and 
it had made this genuine impression 
upon him. “To be introduced to a 
Pogram by a Hominy,” is indeed a 
sight, to see which one need not leave 
one’s native Boston or New York. 
In our grief over the caricature, we 
forgot that “to be introduced to a 
Smita by a Robinson” could have been 
presented by the caricature in a light 
quite as comic. 

In the day of Mr. Dickens’s first 
visit, the classic Trollope, whose state- 
ments had been received in our East 
with energetic repudiation, was consid- 
ered as a sprite long laid to rest. The 
orderly and well-combed school-girls 


of fifteen years before, had heard that 
such a slanderer, herself as warm and 
careless as those she described, had 
been among us, and had happily be- 
taken herself elsewhere. For us the 
matter had ended here. But Mr. 
Dickens aroused the well-laid ghost, 
and per force compelled us of the sea- 
board to stand and reflect upon the 
follies and vulgarities laid at our door 
by the father of Pickwick. We read, 
not without smarting, the statements 
in “American Notes,” and “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit.” These seemed to have 
in them just so much truth as is neces- 
sary to constitute a libel. We dis- 
missed the works and their author with 
profound disapprobation, and retained 
for the time a severe distrust of any 
one who, after him, might apply to 
the early stages of democratic society, 
and the wide exigencies of pioneer life 
the snug, small measure of a London 
coterie. 

I wish to write about the West, and 
not about Mr. Dickens. Yet I cannot 
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let him pass, once for all, without 
attempting a brief analysis of the 
offence that he certainly gave, twenty- 
seven years ago, to the country which 
had stripped its gardens to weave him 
laurels, and which had taxed the inge- 
nuity of its finest and cleverest men to 
do him homage. It did not matter 
that the laurels had been more than 
one man could carry, the homage 
greater than one man could deserve. 
We had given him of our best, and 
largely. He had shown to the world 
our poorest and meanest. We had 
laid down our velvet cloaks for him to 
walk over, and he had saluted us with 
a handful of the mud which he found 
underneath. The rare men who graced 
our society in that day seemed to have 
made but little impression upon him, — 
Allston, Irving, Halleck, Willis, the 
elder Quincy. I mention those only 
who have passed away, and but a few 
of those. The goodly dinners, the 
brilliant balls, the reunions of wits and 
literati, — no one feels the quality of 
these things, in Mr. Dickens’s utterances 
concerning American society. The 
conversation of fifth-rate boarding- 
houses, the manners of Western taverns, 
in a word, low life at a low estimate, 
formed the staple of what he gave to 
the world as a picture of America. 

In all this, Mr. Dickens, however 
unjust to his subject, was true to him- 
self. A man living by letters, but not 
nurtured upon them, he had not the 
fine tastes and sympathies of the class 
into which his genius had lifted him. 
With a strong appreciation of the 
features of that middle range of society 
which had reared and educated him, 
but with the inevitable appetite for 
social promotion not peculiar to Eng- 
land, Mr. Dickens was at a loss in our 
society. He had no key to its prob- 
lems, no grammar for its phrases ; and, 
although we Americans have continued 
to read his works with pleasure, and 
have allowed him, after an interval of 


twenty-five years, to levy upon us a 
money tax which no literary man 
before him ever thought of, we made 
up our minds long ago, that what he 
said of us was of small concern to any 
but himself. 

Yet after saying all this I confess 
that I myself, going westward some 
twelve years since, was astonished at 
the unravelling of the web whose 
finished edge makes so handsome a 
show along our sea-board States. In 
western steamboats, rail-cars, and 
hotels, I came upon Trollopisms 
enough to awaken a certain compunc- 
tion of conscience toward the aged 
authoress who had first indicated them. 
The vapidity of the women, the rough- 
ness of the men, struck me with sur- 
prise. Here was the intolerable spit- 
ting, the hideous cramming of victuals, 
the curious angles of chairs and feet, 
the overbearing and tasteless conversa- 
tion, which would be sure to make a 
foreigner laugh, and an American of 
the right sort blush. The stream of 
travel showed these floating elements. 
The labor and culture of western 
communities, the hospitable homes, the 
rich agriculture, the efforts for civiliza- 
tion and education, these were not to 
be appreciated from the windows of 
the car or in the cabin of the steam- 
boat. On my returu from that journey 
I said to Theodore Parker: “ It seems 
to me that intoxication must be an 
ideal state in a region where life is so 
void of social interest.” 

The West of travel, as one saw it 
then, was largely mingled with the 
South. Much of what then shocked the 
sense emanated from plantation man- 
ners, and had its root in the peculiar 
institution. In Louisville, a mob had 
torn from the prison several negroes 
confined there on suspicion, and had 
hanged them. The better class of 
citizens were unable to bring about 
any legal action against the rioters. 
A friend took me to visit a slave-jail, 




















that is a depot for such of those unfor- 
tunates as were about to change mas- 
ters. In the women’s department I 
found a delicate and beautiful quadroon, 
with a baby some three weeks old 
hidden in her bosom. She turned her 
face to the wall, as if to hide herself. 
“ Look this way,” said the rough mas- 
ter of the jail. She obeyed. “Show 
your baby,” was the next injunction. 
Poor little one, it was not her’s; the 
first purchaser could have bought it or 
its mother separately. A negress of 
the ordinary type showed her children, 
of various shades of color. She pointed 
out two of her boys with pride: “ Dey’s 
white as any one’s children,” she 
said, with a self gratulation which 
seemed more hideous even than the 
fact. Yet the streets of the city were 
thronged, on the Sunday, with church- 
going multitudes. And from pulpits 
of all denominations the aid of God 
was invoked to uphold the society 
which carried these horrors under its 
decent cloak. Later in that year, 
meeting with a well-dressed woman 
from St. Louis, of whom I know nothing 
more, I spoke of the dreadful loss of 
life consequent upon the burning of 
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the Planters’ Hotel in that city. “Oh,” 
said she, with deprecating emphasis, 
“that hotel was patronized only by 
common people.” Not Western this, 
even in those days, but Southern. 

One more souvenir of the travel 
of those days. Stoppivug to pass the 
night in a hotel at Richmond, I heard 
from the inclosure beneath my windows 
a gush of overpowering music. Full, 
wild, and passionate, with a deep and 
steady harmony it rose, lifting its bur- 
den of human hopes and sorrows to 
the ear of God. It was the only ap- 
peal that these could make from the 
oppression that robbed men of them- 
selves. For these were the slave-wait- 
ers of the hotel, who, as the chambermaid 
told me, sang thus together every even- 
ing when their work was done. This 
was some years after the period of the 
journey before spoken of. And that 
very year came John Brown. 

I have occupied so much time with 
these preliminary reminiscences that I 
must ask permission to defer to another, 
not distant, occasion, my intended pres- 
entation of the West as I have just 
seen it. 


EGYPT. 


[To introduce the notices of the Suez Canal, which we shall publish m early numbers, we print 
some observations on Egypt, communicated to us by Dr. Bellows from notes taken on the Nile 


in 1868. | 


Eeypt is now a country interesting 
and important even to those not con- 
cerned in archeological or chronological 
studies. It is now so easy to reach 
Alexandria from Brindisi (only a day’s 
ride by rail from Rome) — in the ex- 
cellent line of Italian steamers, — that 
Cairoand the Pyramids may be con- 
sidered as within less than a week’s 
journey from the Eternal City. When 
it is considered that Cairo is perhaps 
the most cosmopolitan city in the world, 





and that a greater variety of costumes, 
races, customs, is to be seen there than 
anywhere else, it is strange that so few 
travellers are willing to encounter the 
little voyage of three days and a half, 
which separates Alexandria from Brin- 
disi. For the sake of interesting our 
readers in modern Egypt, we furnish 
them the litile sketch below, written 
while floating on the Nile, eighteen 
months ago. 

Egypt lies in the narrow and sinu- 
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ous valley of the Nile, between Assouan 
(the first cataract), in latitude 24° 5/, 
and the mouths, or Delta ot the river, 
in latitude 31°. Following the bends 
of the river the distance is about 750 
miles ; in a straight line not above 420. 
There is a distance of about a hundred 
miles between the nearest point on the 
Nile and the Red Sea. There is twice 
as much arable land in the Delta be- 
tween Cairo and Alexandria — the 
greatest width there being about 120 
miles — as in all the rest of the Nile 
Valley. Only about half of the whole 
cultivable space is now reached by the 
annual inundation. In the best days 
of Egypt, nearly the whole was brought 
under the yearly flood, by the admira- 
ble system of canals and dykes which 
then existed, and specially by the aid 
of the lake Moeris — a half-natural and 
half-artificial reservoir of vast extent, 
occupying the valley of the Fayoom 
province, — which received the over- 
plus of the inundation and preserved it 
for times of scarcity, and which was so 
connected by gates and canals with 
Lower Egypt, that it could relieve the 
peril of droughts, when the Nile failed 
to reach the true level, or avert the 
danger of floods by draining off the su- 
perfluity. 

The Nile is the life of Egypt, nay, 
it is Egypt itself. Change the course 
of that river, or dry up its sources, and 
Egypt would at once be lost in the 
Arabian and Lybian deserts between 
which it is hemmed in. The annual 
inundation begins about the middle of 
June, and reaches its height about the 
middle of September. During Sep- 
tember, October, and November, Egypt 
is under water. Everything rests. 
Communication is carried on wholly by 
boats, or the dykes that rise above the 
highest waters. The people live with 
their eyes watching the subsiding of 
the flood and its retreat into the canals, 
which will leave the renewed soil to 
their cultivation. The river makes an- 


nually a deposit of mud upon the land, 
which is a rich dressing. The people 
wait till it is a little hardened before 
sowing their crop, but the seed sinks 
into the mud and buries itself by its 
own gravitation. The year may be 
said to begin in Egypt just where 
ours ends, the close of September. 
The regions which are cultivable but 
which are not reached by the inun- 
dation, are irrigated by an immense 
system of canals, from which the water 
is drawn by wheels armed with an 
endless chain of buckets and turned by 
cows or asses, or else by a still simpler 
method, in which a vessel of skin, 
poised on a well-sweep, and worked 
after the fashion of a New England 
well, by one man, painfully raises by a 
day’s toil, water enough to keep alive 
an acre of vegetation. Egypt produces 
a constant succession of crops, the first 
being much the largest. There is no 
frost in the whole country. The prin- 
cipal crop is cotton, wheat, dourah, — a 
sort of millet, the chief food of the peo- 
ple, — beans, onions, hemp. 

The chief harvest isin March. Very 
abundant dews fall in the country, and 
there is no need of irrigation to aid the 
first crop. The second and third crops 
require artificial irrigation, and come 
in at all seasons, excepting the three 
months of the inundation. Indigo, hen- 
na, sugar-cane, rice, and maize are 
largely grown, and sugar-cane supplies 
no inconsiderable portion of the food 
of the lower classes. 

The palm is indigenous, and is the 
food and luxury of the people. Its 
dates are excellent, both in their fresh 
ripeness and when dried. Its wood is 
largely employed in every kind of build- 
ing; its leaves thatch the houses; its 
roots are woven into mats and ropes. 
It comes to bearing in four years. 
Every date-tree in Egypt is numbered 
and taxed. Besides the palm, the syc- 
amore, the acacia, the doum (or vege- 
table ivory) flourish, but all other trees 























The fig, 


scarce or unknown. 
orange, and olive are found, but not in 
the abundance the climate would lead 


are 


one to expect. There is no country in 
the world so dependent on a good gov- 
ernment; for attention to the canals 
and dykes at once raises the prosperity 
of the whole people, and neglect of 
them prostrates every interest. 

The vine, formerly widely cultivated 
in Egypt, is now most rarely reared. 
The people make a slightly intoxicating 
drink from the crumbs of the dourah 
bread, subjected to fermentation, and 
drunk immediately. Mohammedanism 
forbids the use of strong drinks, and 
there is no open use of spirits or wine 
among the people. I have not seen 
one case of drunkenness amid all the 
poverty and degradation in Egypt. 
Everybody however— men, women, 
children — uses tobacco, which is cheap, 
and not bad in quality. It is smoked 
commonly in a very long pipe, with a 
wooden stem. The lotos and papyrus 
are wholly unknown to the people. 
Neither the captain, doctor, nor drago- 
man on our boat, had ever heard of 
either; yet the lotos among the ancient 
Egyptiaus, furnished an important ar- 
ticle of food, and it is the chief vegeta- 
ble symbol, seen in the sculptures of 
the temples and tombs. The level of 
Egypt gradually rises with the succes- 
sive deposits of the Nile, but as the bed 
of the river rises just as fast, no impor- 
tant change occurs in the agricultural 
relations of the two. But many ancient 
monuments are sunk several feet in the 
soil, which is specially observable in 
the Colossi at Thebes, which stand in 
the open plain and are annually washed 
by the inundation. 

It rains very rarely in Egypt. In 
June, July, and August, when the Nile 
is rising, the wind blows regularly 
from the north and northwest; from 
January to March from the southeast. 
During April and May, there is a 
violent wind from the south, blowing 
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usually three days at a time, which is 
very much dreaded by the people, al- 
though it does not raise the tempera- 
ture. As it prevails usually within a 
period of about fifty days, the Arabs 
call it khamsin, or the fifty-day wind. 
They dread still more the simoom 
(poison), a wind which rarely blows 
more than twenty minutes at a time; 
it blows generally from the southeast 
to south-southeast, and brings with it 
clouds of sand and dust. The heats 
of summer are tempered by northern 
breezes, and by the extreme dryness 
of the air. This dryness is however 
attended by a terrible amount of dust, 
by vast swarms of flies by day, and 
mosquitoes of two kinds (those that 
sing, and those that do not), not to 
speak of fleas and other vermin. In 


‘the months of January and February 


we found no troublesome insects on the 
Nile, and looked in vain for rats, mice, 
cockroaches, mosquitoes, which we were 
taught to expect in force. The weather 
was more like our June weather, — cool 
enough for an overcoat in the evening, 
warm enough to sit all day and all the 
evening on the deck of the steamboat 
and to take tea in the open air. 

The climate, take the year through, 
is very favorable to the natives, who 
live in the open air and wear few 
clothes, or none. They live in ex- 
treme simplicity, eat little, and are 
semi-barbarous, tamed as to temper and 
inoffensiveness, but not the least taught 
in anything, and almost without aspi- 
ration. Ophthalmia prevails, but it 
would do so anywhere in a dusty coun- 
try where people neglected washing 
their faces and eyes, as they do to an 
incredible extent here. Simple remit- 
tent, bilious, and gastric fevers, are 
common everywhere; also dysentery 
and diarrhea. Typhoid and violent 
fevers are rare. Small-pox, though 


common, is mild, and is specially fre- 
quent among the negroes, most of 
whom are marked with it. Nervous 
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and pulmonary disorders are rare; but 
the negroes of Soudan suffer at Cairo 
and Alexandria from consumption, as 
our Southern negroes do in the Middle 
and Northern States. Pestilence, con- 
trary to the common idea, is becoming 
rare in Egypt. Skin disease is more 
common. 

The principal source of any histor- 
ical knowledge of ancient Egypt was 
— until the discovery of the key to the 
hieroglyphics by Champollion — the 
quotations made in Josephus from the 
writings of the Egyptian High-priest 
Manetho, prepared by the orders of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, from the sacred 
archives, and containing a history of 
the Pharaonic Dynasties. This im- 
perfect record has been eked out, car- 
ried further back, filled up and cor- 
rected in a thousand details by Cham- 
pollion and his successors, — Birch 
and Wilkinson of England, Lepsius 
and Brugsch of Germany, Lénormant, 


Marietta, and de Rougé. Lately M. 
Brugsch has published a “ History of 
Ancient Egypt,” which comes down to 
the Persian Conquest, the period when 
the country lost its national independ- 
ence, which it has never truly recov- 
ered, if not by the recent agreement of 
the Pacha with the Sultan,—a very 
doubtful exception. M. Brugsch’s work 
is wholly based on the monuments. 
From Menes to Cambyses, the rise and 
fall of the successive dynasties have 
been drawn from the inscriptions on the 
walls of temples and tombs, carefully 
compared with the lists of Manetho. He 
affirms that the testimony of the mon- 
uments and the mummies proves that 
the original Egyptians were an Asiatic 
race and not Africans, and nearly al- 
lied to the shepherd races from whom 
the Jews drew their origin, and that 
civilization mounted up the Nile in- 
stead of descending the river ; in short, 
that it did not originate in Ethiopia. 
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THE “University at Cambridge in 


‘New England,” the oldest of Ameri- 


can Colleges, with a reputation not 
undeserved for steadiness and conser- 
vatism, has been, in the last ten years, 
testing the great modern experiments 
in education with a degree of courage 
and foresight, which would be remark- 
able even in a fledgeling college. The 
progress that has been made is worthy 
of the cause. The origin of the en- 
deavor, and the success of it, are due 
largely to the determination of the im- 
mediate officers of the colleges, — the 
professors and tutors who make up the 
College Faculty. 

We venture to remark, to any per- 
sons who have the experiment to try, 
that any effort to change the system of 


a college or a school without the cor- 
dial sympathy of the teachers who are 
to carry it out, will be up-hill work in- 
deed. 

In this case a large and intelligent 
Faculty has, with conscientious care, 
steadily discussed the proposals of en- 
largement and reform. Each depart- 
ment of learning has of course and of 
right protested to the death against the 
encroachments of others. Old men 
perhaps have known young men to be 
foolish, and young men have perhaps 
thought old men so; but if it has been 
so, that is only what happens in all life. 
All the time a steady pressure forward 
and upward has been maintained. The 
central and governing board of trus- 
tees—known in the vernacular of 


























Massachusetts as “The Corporation,” 
as if, in comparison, there could be no 
other, —has readily carried out the 
views of the professors, acting on that 
wise system of government which lets 
intelligent men do what they choose, 
“if they can only find out what that is.” 

Cambridge men remember in con- 
nection with this active determination 
on the part of the Faculty, Dr. Hedge’s 
address on University Education, made 
before the Alumni of the College ; and 
that change of the fundamental statutes 
of its government, by which the grad- 
uates themselves choose the Overseers, 
who have a veto on all the appoint- 
ments made by “The Corporation.” 
As we look back on the history of 
these improvements, the moment of 
the delivery of Dr. Hedge’s address 
seems to be the representative moment 
when the great body of the graduates 
found out that the College was to be no 
longer the High School which they re- 
membered it, but a University worthy of 
the nation and the time. Dr. Walker 
explained that same afternoon, to the 
men who had almost cheered Dr. 
Hedge in the morning, how far the 
governing boards had advanced in the 
directions which he had so boldly inti- 
mated. Looking from the outside, as 
we do, we think that we see that the 
enthusiasm, displayed by the graduates 
and by the public on that occasion, has 
been a steady encouragement, ever 
since, to all “those persons in either of 
the thirteen or fourteen Boards, to 
which the welfare of the University is 
intrusted, who have wished for the 
enlargement of its range and the im- 
provement of its constitution. 

The Board of Overseers, as chosen 
by the Alumni, has now completely 
reorganized its system of the examina- 
tion of the College. In place of a 
large number of ornamental committees 
which made ornamental examinations, 
or did not make them as they chose, 
it now appoints one committee of ten 
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for the examination of the College 
proper, called in Cambridge parlance 
since Mr. Quincy’s day, the Academic 
Department. This committee is made 
up of gentlemen, supposed to be in 
some sense “experts” in the several 
sub-departments of Ancient Languages, 
Modern Languages, Mathematics, and 
the Physical Sciences, Natural History, 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, in- 
cluding the religious instruction of the 
College, and History. It is understood 
that the gentlemen on this committee 
acquaint themselves, by personal in- 
spection, with the methods of instruc- 
tion of each teacher in the College. 
Their annual report, of which we are 
permitted to publish those parts which 


‘are of general interest, shows the care 


with which they attend in fact to this 
wide range of duty. 

Meanwhile, by steady progress now 
for more than twenty years, what is 
known as the elective system is reg- 
ularly inaugurated as a part of the 
method of the instruction of the Col- 
lege. Of this system, the new Presi- 
dent Mr. Eliot, gives the following 
account in his inaugural address. 

“ These principles are the justification 
of the system of elective studies which 
has been gradually developed in this 
College during the past twenty years. 
At present, the Freshman year is the 
only one in which there is a fixed 
course prescribed for all. In the other 
three years, more than half the time 
allotted to study is filled with subjects 
chosen by each student from lists which 
comprise six studies in the Sophomore 
year, nine in the Junior year, and 
eleven in the Senior year. ‘The range 
of elective studies is large, though 
there are some striking deficiencies. 
The liberty of choice of subject is wide, 
but yet has very rigid limits. There is 


a certain framework which must be 
filled; and about half the material of 
the filling is prescribed. The choice 
offered to the student does not lie be- 
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tween liberal studies and professional 
or utilitarian studies. All the studies 
which are open to him are liberal and 
disciplinary, not narrow or special. 
Under this system the College does not 
demand, it is true, one invariable set 
of studies of every candidate for the 
first degree in Arts ; but its requisitions 
for this degree are nevertheless high 
and inflexible, being nothing less than 
four years devoted to liberal culture.” 

Of this system, Dr. Andrew Pea- 
body, who has, with high distinction, 
filled the place of a President in a long 
interregnum, makes the following re- 
marks in his closing report : — 

“The elective system has been in 
operation long enough to develop both its 
merits and its defects. It has probably 
disappointed equally its opponents and 
its advocates. It has not drained the 
classical departments of such pupils as 
would have remained in them with 
honor and profit; nor has it lowered 
the standard of scholarship. It is be- 
lieved that there is at least as much of 
good work done under the present as 
under the former régime, and with 
more alacrity. It is a decided advan- 
tage to the working of any department 
to be relieved of those who dislike it 
or are unfitted for it. It is impossible 
that teachers should not do tiemselves 
the more ample justice when they have 
only capable and willing pupils; and 
equally impossible that students should 
not make greater proficiency in such 
branches as they elect for themselves 
than in a required course. So far as 
the election on the part of our students 
is free, deliberate, and for just cause, 
these benefits have manifestly attended 
their choice. But a large portion of 
the students make their election, not 
from any conscious taste or preference, 
but avowedly from considerations of 
ease, or of rank, or of, companionship. 
The elective system is 


entitled to a prolonged and thorough 
trial. It was demanded by the public 
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voice ; it is sustained by the suffrages 
of many of our wisest and most expe- 
rienced educators. But, in order to 
give it a fair and full trial, it should be 
confined to those who wish to exert the 
prerogative it gives. It should not be 
discredited by the hap-hazard, miscalled 
choice, which on the first week of a 
term may crowd one recitation-room 
with students who, the second week, 
will be pertinaciously begging to be 
transferred to another. It is recom- 
mended that the present, and when- 
ever it shall be practicable, a still wider 
range of choice, be open to all who 
desire that liberty; but that there be 
also established a regular curriculum, 
not unlike the former required course, 
which shall be pursued by those who 
signify no wish to do otherwise. This 
arrangement would restore to the an- 
cient routine of liberal study all who 
have no special tastes or adaptations, 
and would at the same time disencum- 
ber of indifferent pupils the special de- 
partments that have been added to the 
old curriculum.” 

Side by side with the immense im- 
provement introduced with the elective 
system has been the regular advance 
by which college honors and college 
advancement are now made dependent 
on the actual proficiency of the student, 
and not upon his mere presence for a 
certain number of years in the halls of 
the University. In the Law School, 
by a singular and unfortunate excep- 
tion, the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
is given without examination; but no 
other degree given by the University in 
course is given without a series of ex- 
amination sufficient to prove at least an 
average acquaintance with the studies 
which have been directed. On this 
point Dr. Peabody, in his admirable 
farewell report, uses the following lan- 
ae, 

“The tendency of our system has 
been, and will still be, to render all 
college honors more and more depend- 




















ent on the result of examinations, and 
not on that of individual recitations. 
This is but simple justice to the student, 
and honesty to the public. The prizes 
of academic life ought to be fair in- 
dications of the scholarly merits and 
claims of their recipients, for their 
chief value consists in the testimony 
they bear to the community; and a 
scholar’s worth is to be measured, not 
by the amount of knowledge which 
passes through his mind and over his 
lips, but by the amount which he re- 
tains and is capable of reproducing.” 
To the late President, Dr. Thomas 
Hill, is due the inauguration of another 
enterprise, which, under the vigorous 
administration of Mr. Eliot, bids fair to 
assume even greater importance. You 
have in your College some forty or fifty 
accomplished professors. What ashame 
it seems, that they shall all be employed 
all their time in elementary instruc- 
tion. The learned world is delighted 
to hear their voice at nieetings of sci- 
entific bodies, through the press, or on 
any other occasions where men instruct 
men. Cannot some system be devised 
then, by which these professors may 
give instruction to all comers in the 
more advanced departments of the sci- 


ences, moral or physical, which they: 


“profess”? And if you have such a 
system by which men and women are 
brought together to receive such in- 
structions, may you not find outside 
your University other instructors who 
will be glad to meet such classes? The 
answer to these two questions is in the 
courses of University Lectures. We 
publish in our “ Record of Progress ” 
a sketch only too brief of the arrange- 
ment of these courses for the past 
autumn. We commend it particularly 
to the attention of intelligent men and 
women through the land. Here are 
thousands of men and women who 
eome from the country every winter to 
all the large cities, simply for the recre- 
ation offered in the theatres, the con- 
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certs, the churches, and by the sensa- 
tional rhetoricians. Is there not another 
class of persons of thought and habit 
of study, who will be glad to know that 
twelve of the most careful students in 
the country, in a corps including such 
names as Mr. Emerson’s, Dr. Hedge’s, 
Prof. Bowen’s, Prof. Lowell’s, and Prof. 
Fisher’s, are te@@hing, as well as they 
know how to teach, men and women 
who have the leisure and the willing- 
ness to learn? 

In the midst of such a system of en- 
largement, the resignation of Dr. Hill 
made it necessary to choose a new 
President to the University. The Cor- 
poration determined to choose a young 
man, and they have chosen one whose 
life has been identified with education 
and the improvement of education. 
Some of the best steps of the progress 
which we have indicated, were urged 
forward by Mr. Eliot when he was a 
professor or a tutor. He brings to the 
administration very wide knowledge of 
the methods of other countries, enthu- 
siasm for the work before him, and a 
high idea which is nobly set forth in 
his inaugural address. To the fear 
which was publicly expressed, that the 
selection from a technological school of 
a Professor of Chemistry, to be the 
head of the University, seemed to be 
a concession to physics and an aban- 
donment of true philosophy, Mr. Eliot 
made a noble reply in the first acts of his 
administration. These were the estab- 
lishment of the “ University Courses ” 
of pure intellectual philosophy, of the 
science of history and of language, 
and the reéstablishment of the Divinity 
School on a better footing than it has 
known for years. 

We have made this statement of the 
history of University reform, by way of 
introduction of the important though 


-brief suggestions made this year, by 


the Examining Committee of the Over- 
seers, to which we are permitted to 
give publicity. This Committee con- 
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sists of Dr. James Walker and of R. 
Waldo Emerson, Alpheus Crosby, E. 
S. Dixwell, Samuel Eliot, Henry 
Wheatland, J. D. Runkle, Theodore 
Lyman, James Freeman Clarke, Ed- 
ward E. Hale. After the detailed re- 
port of the several departments to 
which we have alluded, the committee 
make the following ®mportant sugges- 
tions. They are unanimously reported, 
but it is understood that they were 
drawn by Pres. Walker and Mr. 
Emerson. 
REPORT. 

The attention of the committee was 
next called to certain general regula- 
tions and usages of the College, which 
are thought to affect its success and 
usefulness. And, first, to the terms 
of admission and the elective system. 

On the terms of admission they have 
no suggestions to offer. They have 
looked over a series of sets of exami- 
nation-papers, and find that the stand- 
ard of scholarship at matriculation has 
gradually been raised. But the same 
is also true of other colleges, and is 
provided for in the improved character 
of the preparatory schools, as well as 
required by the ‘higher and more va- 
ried teaching expected in the Univer- 
sity. 

The elective system may now be re- 
garded as part of the established policy 
of the College, and is slowly gaining 
ground; but the change already ef- 
fected is less than is commonly sup- 
posed. None of the studies in the 
Freshman year are elective. Only a 
little more than half of the studies in 
the Sophomore year are elective, with 
a very limited range of choice for these. 
And even in the Junior and Senior 
years five recitations a week, out of 
eleven or fourteen as the student may 
prefer, are in the required course. It 
should be added that provision has of 
late been made for extra elective stud- 
ies, without credit on the scale of rank, 
and for special studies for honors. After 
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all, however, more than half the Col- 
lege studies are required, as formerly ; 
and even the electives are not in every 
case what is desired, as they must be 
chosen out of the limited number pro- 
vided for the class. 

Your committee have -no doubts 
about the wisdom of maintaining and 
gradually extending the elective system. 
Indeed, as the time allotted to the Col- 
lege course is not extended, while the 
number of studies in that course has 
increased and is increasing, it would 
seem to be absolutely necessary that a 
selection should be made on some prin- 
ciple. Otherwise the education can 
hardly fail to be rudimentary and super- 
ficial in everything ; and so be a poor 
outfit either as discipline or information 
for any condition or pursuit in after 
life. And the necessity of this priv- 
ilege of selection is the more felt now 
that nearly two years are added to the 
average age of undergraduates. Boys 
may be made’to study ove thing almost 
as well as another; but it is not so 
with young men between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-two, because their 
aptitudes are more developed, and their 
tastes and purposes in life more fixed 
and determined. Under these circum- 
stances the proper course would seem 
to be that which the Faculty have 
already inaugurated. Let the College 
provide the best and fullest instruction 
in all the branches of what is called a 
liberal or university education; and 
as no one is supposed to be able to at- 
tend to them all in four short years, let 
each student be allowed a large liberty 
of choice in determining which shall 
be omitted or dropped. It is under- 
stood that the Faculty are hindered 
from carrying out this plan more fully 
by the difficulty of finding teachers for 
the new classes that would be formed, 
— a difficulty which it is hoped will not 
long exist. 

Lastly, your committee have con- 
sidered the scale of merit and the other 
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methods of discipline adopted in the 
Academical Department. 

As the scale here referred to is at 
present the establishe:! rule of the Col- 
lege, the committee think it proper to 
advert to one or two points wherein 
the system- appears to need amend- 
ment. 

In its application to elective studies 
it is open to objection. To many in- 
digent students it isa point of grave 
importance that they shall have rank 
enough to obtain a scholarship, that is, 
an income. When, therefore, elective 
studies are proposed (and every year 
these are multiplied) such students, and 
indeed all who are ambitious of rank, 
are tempted to elect, not that language 
or science which each wishes to learn, 
but that which gives the most marks. 
As the working of the system has been 
greatly improved in the late years, it 
may be hoped that the Faculty will 
soon devise some means by which this 
evil shall be removed or lessened. 

Again, it is the necessary result of 
the present practice of mixing the 
record of deportment with that of 
scholarship, that a student’s rank as 
a scholar is not determined by his 
scholarship alone, but by his schol- 
arship after all deductions are made 
for neglect of prayers and recitations, 
or of proprieties of manners or dress. 
In other words, his rank-as a scholar 
is not, strictly speaking, his rank as a 
scholar; and thus the system works 
inconsistency, and in some cases, as 
your committee think, substantial in- 
justice. To remove this objection it 
would seem to bé only necessary that 
the record of conduct and that of schol- 
arship should be kept apart. 

Further than this, the committee 
must be allowed to say that, in their 
Opinion, there are general and grave 
objections to the whole system of mark- 
ing as at present applied. Its eminent 
convenience recommends it; but the 
day must soon arrive, if it has not al- 
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ready arrived, when the College will 
have outgrown it. The age of the 
undergraduates and their studies re- 
quire motives and checks more refined. 
It is also an ungraeious work to put on 
a professor. He is now chosen from 
a larger community of scholars, and is 
better educated, than his predecessors. 
He has a right to presume that his 
pupils have learned their grammar and 
syntax at school, or at least of the 
tutors in the College. In the short 
hour in which he has to deal witha 
section of fifty or sixty young men, he 
wishes to give them suggestions on the 
author they are reading, to show them 
what delights and instructs himself 
in Homer, or Plato, or Dante, or what- 
ever master they study; and so to in- 
spire the class with his own enthusi- 
asm. Is it well that he should stifle 
his own thought, in order to consider 
whether the young man’s rendering 
entitles him to four or five or six marks ? 
Marking at every exercise may be a 
proper system for schools, not for the 
University. Here examinations are 
the right and a sufficient test of the 
candidates for scholarships and for de- 
grees. 

In treating the various topics con- 
sidered in this report, your committee 
have spoken in general terms. With 
the Overseers of the College it lies to 
point out what are the impressions of 
outside observers; with the Faculty, 
to administer the instruction and gov- 
ernment in such a way as their expe- 
rience deems best. And in concluding 
their remarks, the undersigned cannot 
refrain from bearing their testimony in 
favor of the College Faculty, as a faith- 
ful, learned, unselfish, and hard-work- 
ing body,— a body to which the Col- 
lege is chiefly indebted for its progress 
and good name. Moreover, they can- 
not help thinking that there would be 
less difficulty in collecting here teach- 
ers of eminence aud renown, if these 
teachers were sure that their characters 
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would be duly appreciated, and their 
work duly acknowledged and hon- 
ored. 

The committee of the overseers to 
whom this and the other reports of the 
year were referred, have reported to 
that board the following resolutions, — 
which open, as will be seen, large sub- 
jects for discussion. 


I. — ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 


Resolved, That in the opinion of 
the Board of Overseers a change should 
be made in examinations for admission, 
so as to require more advanced knowl- 
edge of mathematics and of modern 
languages, and that, with increased re- 
quirements in mathematics for admis- 
sion, this study should be elective in the 
whole college course. 

Resolved, That the division of class- 
es into sections ought to be made accord- 
ing to proficiency. 

Resolved, That more time and atten- 
tion should be given to instruction in 
English language and composition, and 
additional teachers should be provided. 

Resolved, That the system of elec- 
tive studies should be liberally ex- 
tended, and arrangements made to this 
end as early as practicable. 
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Resolved, That a large reduction of 
the hours in recitation rooms would be 
beneficial to teachers and taught; that 
marks for scholarship should be entirely 
separated from those for deportment, 
and some plan should be devised to in- 
dicate and recognize the higher grades 
of scholarship by honors. 


II. — LIBRARY. 


Resolved, That an ample reading- 
room, to be open at all seasons, warmed 
and lighted in winter, with convenient 
accommodations, ought immediately to 
be provided, and connected with Gore 
Hall in some suitable manner; and 
that such reading-room should contain 
the books most used by students, and 
so arranged as to be easily accessible. 


Ill. — TREASURERS ACCOUNTS. 


Resolved, That no charge on the in- 
come of any funds beyond sums actu- 
ally paid in such charge ought to be 
made; but the whole net income 


should be applied to the several objects 
to aid which the endowments were 
made. 

These Resolutions will come up for 
consideration at the next meeting. 





























Che Craminer. 
No. I. 


Tue time has gone by when the old fiction could be maintained, 
by which it was pretended that the body of critics, who are supposed 
to edit a Review, had a right, in the case of every author, to sit in 
judgment on him as if his superiors in his art, in encouraging him 
for success, in condemning him with faint praise, or in ridiculing him 
for failure. 

Nothing has more tended to that contempt with which the criticism 
in periodical journals is now often regarded, than the way in which 
this old pretence has been, in form, continued. 

In this first number of ** Old and New,” we are eager, for this journal, 
to disclaim the pretence, once for all. Among the large number of 
fellow-students who will work together with us, there is nobody who 
writes better poetry than Tennyson or Bryant; there is nobody who 
understands the art of war better than General Grant or the first Napo- 
leon ; there is no engineer of greater courage, prudence, or persistency 
than Lesseps; nor have we among us any seer of deeper insight in 
spiritual things than James Martineau. We admit this, once for all, 
and our readers may congratulate themselves, at least on this, that 
they are not to be troubled in these pages with that affectation of 
Rhadamanthine superiority which should be expected only in the imper- 
tinences of boys. 

Nor will ‘* Old and New” pretend to give, what is called a sketch, or 
current review of all the publications of the world. A little arithmetic 
will show, that if, on each page of our Magazine, we condensed, de- 
scribed, and passed judgment on ten of the books which had been pub- 
lished in the preceding month, the year drawing to its close would still 
find us two or three thousand volumes in arrears. There would be be- 
side, the melancholy satisfaction to the little company of one hundred 
and sixty-six ‘* competent critics” each of whom should have “ done ”’ one 
hundred and four books, in this rapid process of digestion, that no human 
being but the editor and the proof-reader would have profited by the 
process of deglutition; and a wise policy would soon dictate the preserva- 
tion in manuscript of such criticisms, instead of the risking them in the 
dangers of the press. The literature of the world is now far too wide 


in its range for any set of men, or any journal, to profess a comprehen- 
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sive knowledge of its daily novelties. From that affectation also our 
readers will be relieved. 

One of our most valued contributors says that when Monte Cristo 
was at the height of his prosperity, he built a new library hall to his 

‘country seat every year,—as large as the exquisite reading-room of 
the British Museum. In the hall last finished were placed daily all the 
books which the freight trains of the day before had brought from Cal- 
cutta, from Melbourne, from Seattle, from San Francisco, from Mex- 
ico, from Memphis in Tennessee, from Cairo in Egypt, from Berlin, from 
Paris, from Oxford, from Cambridge in England, from Cambridge in New 
England, from New York, from Ithaca, from Charlottesville, and from 
the other great publishing centres of the world. Seventeen librarians 
entered the names of these books on eight kinds of catalogues, — a slip 
catalogue and a card catalogue, and a catalogue with the name at the 
beginning, and a catalogue with the name at the end, a cross reference 
catalogue, a subject catalogue, a written catalogue, and a printed cata- 
logue. If any morning when Monte Cristo rose, any book was not 
entered in all these catalogues, the defaulting librarians were hanged by 
curtain cords from the windows of the library. And yet, our moralizing 
friend continues, with all these conveniences and all this lavish expen- 
diture, all that Monte Cristo had time to do, was daily to walk in the 
new library, take down the new books, and “ look at the titles.” Our 
friend is in the habit of fancying that he has substantially made this 
princely arrangement for himself with the results of his own excava- 
tions on an island in Boothbay. And he enjoys all that Monte Cristo 
enjoyed, and much more, by reading the admirable monthly book-lists in 
“‘ Putnam’s Monthly ;” in Mr. Perkins’s list in the ‘“* American Publisher 
and Bookséller ;”’ and in the “ Book-buyer.” The difficult labor of col- 
lecting these titles is done so perfectly in these journals, that it is idle 
for us to attempt its repetition. We constantly avail ourselves of their 
results, and, at the outset, are glad to make acknowledgment of their 
accuracy and value to all working men, whether they be scholars or 
men in action. 

Our own duty, as it lies before us, in the department of literary 
criticism, is to show to the great body of Americans for whom we work, 
what are the books of the time which are best worth their buying and 
reading; what are best worth borrowing and returning; and, in in- 
stances where there is great danger, what had best be neither bought 
nor borrowed. We believe we have advantages for rendering thus essen- 
tial service to the great body of readers who are not scholars and do 
not pretend to be; who have, however, perhaps more time than the 
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hard-pressed little phalanx of professional or literary men. We hope 
to see the growth, through the whole country, on a much larger scale, 
of those book-clubs or reading-clubs, which are such a help to the cul- 
ture and to the enjoyments of some of our country towns. We shall 
try to make specific suggestions of value to the directors of such ‘clubs 
for their recurring purchases. And we will give, in general, such advice 
as we think of value, to purchasers far distant from the cities, who 
buy their books by written order, unable to select by personal inspection. 

For another class of readers we will attempt another duty. It will 
be in our power, in the daily use which our associates make of the Ger- 
man, French, and Italian journals, to give some account of the drift or 
purpose of the more important books published on the Continent of 
Europe, which may serve the various purposes of scholarly men here in 
America. We shall attempt gladly this subdivision of the great review 
of all literature, believing that we shall thus render an essential ser- 
vice to all scholars. 

It is forty-five years since, in the preface to the “ Christian Examiner,” 
the conductors of that journal promised to give their judgment of “ pub- 
lications of importance from their subject, author, ability, occasion, or 
probable tendency.” It is forty-one years since the formation of the 
‘“‘ Examiner Society,” which undertook this work with more system,—a 
society of distinguished history,in the literary annals of New England. 
The articles in their first number were by William P. Greenwood, Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, Orville Dewey, Samuel A. Eliot, Andrews Nor- 
ton, Willard Phillips, and William B. O. Peabody. From that hour to 
this, that critical society and those who have maintained its work, have 
sustained the reputation for calm judgment and for fair criticism, which, 
in the very outset of their work, they won. The editors of “ Old and 
New ” are so fortunate as to inherit the enterprise which these men be- 
gan. Under the old title of “ The Examiner” we shall maintain here the 
same fearless criticism. With the codperation of ‘The Examiner 
Club,” never in higher activity than now, we secure the expression of 
opinion of thirty of the most careful scholars in New England, — in 
different lines of active life and of a student’s duty. We shall be proud 
to show that with the mantle we inherit the spirit of those that wore it. 

Of those earliest writers in the “* Examiner,” some of the most distin- 
guished wield vigorous pens in the freshness of their more mature expe- 
rience. William Cullen Bryant, Orville Dewey, James Walker, Joseph 
Allen, John Gorham Palfrey, who gave learning and brilliancy to those 
early numbers, encourage us by their codperation in the renewal of their 
work in the pages of ** Old and New.” 
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THE MOST POPULAR. 
PeErsons at a distance from the book- 
shops may often, for the best of rea- 
sons, be curious to know what books 
are read by the largest number of 
average readers. This is, alas, no evi- 
dence of value, universal suffrage being 


‘as fallible in literature as in all other 


lines of life. As a barometer of the 
rise or fall of the popular tide, we take 
the Free Library of the City of Boston, 
— where five or six thousand boys 
and girls, women and men, take books 
every week. In the last three months 
the novels which they have most de- 
manded have been Mrs. Southworth’s 
Novels, especially “ Fair Play,” “How 
He Won Her,” “Changed Brides,” 
“ Bride’s Fate,” “Bridal Eve.” 
“ Hitherto,” Mrs. Whitney. Oliver 
Optic’s newest vols. for boys. Alger’s 
newest vols. for boys. “Susan Field- 
ing,” by Mrs. Edwards; “ Phemie’s 
Temptation,” by Marion Harland ; 
“ Vashti,” by the author of “ Beulah ; ” 
“Little Women,” by Miss Alcott ; 
“ Oldtown Folks,” Mrs. Stowe ; “ Gates 
Ajar,” Miss Phelps. 

Of books not novels the favorites 
have been, — 

“Adirondacks,” by Rev. Mr. Murray ; 
Pumpelly’s “Across America and 
Asia;” “Crabb Robinson’s Diary ; ” 
DuChaillu’s various works; Froude’s 
England ; Sir Samuel Baker’s Travels, 
2 vols.; Parkman’s “ Discovery,” etc., 
3d vol.; Mark Twain, “Innocents 
Abroad ; ” Ballantyne’s various works ; 
“Story of a Bad Boy,” Aldrich; 
Alger’s “ Friendships of Women.” 

The list of books in most demand 
in the largest retail shop in Boston, 
was, — 

Whipple’s “Literature of the Age 
of Elizabeth ;’’ Mark Twain’s “ Inno- 
cents Abroad ;” “The Woman Who 
Dared,” by Epes Sargent; “ A Winter 
in Florida,” by Ledyard Bill; Park- 
man’s “ Discovery of the Great West; ”’ 
“Stories from My Attic;” “Beggar 


on Horseback ;” “ Shifting Winds ;” 
by R. M. Ballantyne ; “ The Soprano,” 
by Jane Kingsford; “ Romance of 
Spanish History,” by J. S. C. Abbott ; 
John Lord’s “ Ancient States and Em- 
pires ;” Elam’s “Physician’s Problem ;”” 
“The Universe,” by Pouchet ; “ Hith- 
erto,” by Mrs. Whitney; Pumpelly’s 
“Travels Across America and Asia ;”’ 
“ Primeval World,” by Hedge; “The 
Happy Boy,” by Biornsterne; “ Fair 
Harvard ;” “ Comic History of the Unit- 
ed States ;” Jarves’ “ Art Thoughts ; ” 
Mrs. Hawthorne’s “ Notes oa Italy.” 


MRS. WHITNEY’S “ HITHERTO.” 1 


WE think we can hardly be mistaken 
in thinking that this latest work of Mrs. 
Whitney will be accepted as the best 
that she has offered to the public, al- 
ready inclined to look with avidity for 
her writings. The same brilliant and 
characteristic humor; the same pathos 
and sympathy with suffering, either 
physical, mental, or of the heart; the 
same accurate analysis of character and 
motive; the same skill in giving a 
dramatic turn to the incidents of fa- 
miliar life; the same fresh love of 
nature, and desire to lead that love 
into its highest and most ennobling 
channels and developments, that have 
marked her earlier books, are exem- 
plified here, we will not say with more 
care, for we know nothing of this, but 
with the help of a larger experience 
and a more practised pen. It is un- 
common, however, to find the practised 
pen retaining the free elasticity main- 
tained by hers ; and we are too apt to 
lose in a series of works of this kind 
the freshness of the first ambition, even 
when we gain in artistic finish of struc- 
ture in the story or its arrangement. 
The scene is laid in New England, the 

1“Hrrnerto”: A Story of Yesterdays. By 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, author of Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood, The Gayworthys, Patience Strong's 


Outings, Boys at Chequassett, etc.,ete. Loring, 
Publisher, Boston. 16mo. 473 pp. 














New England of thirty odd years ago; 
and most of the action takes place in 
the western part of Massachusetts, where 
not only the scenery, but the varied 
social relations are happily presented. 
But the story is enlivened by several 
skilful shiftings of the canvas, which 
enable the author to depict many strik- 
ing features of the society of that al- 
most passed generation. We need not 
say that a deep religious philosophy, 
and the study of it, pervades the whole 
book; but such is the ingenuity of 
the simple plot, the spirit of the conver- 
sations, and the life-like portraiture of 
character and manners, that we doubt 
not it will be devoured by many a 
novel reader, who will not suspect that 
he is taking, unawares, something that 
will do him good. 

The more serious and studied philos- 
ophy of “ Hitherto,” we cannot analyze 
in a brief notice. It will not be 
doubted that it is earnest, hearty, and 
thoroughly considered. We prefer to 
give a specimen of its literary style. 
Here, for instance, is a description of 
things and people in Boston nearly a 
generation ago, which will seem very 
life-like, as well as lively, not only to 
those who belonged there at that time, 
but to those who, like the imaginary 
writer of this book, had chance glimpses 
of Boston scenes and society : — 


“It was a pleasant héuse that we went 
to in the neighborhood of Summer Street 
and Church Green. Great crowns of 
forest trees surged up among the chim- 
neys, and the sidewalks were still and 
shady, and the houses had little gardens 
in front; children rolled their hoops, and 
babies’ carriages went up and down, where 
heavy drays and cases of merchandise 
fill up the whole street-way now, and 
block the pavement before great ware- 
houses. 

“Boston was in her pleasant young 
matronhood then. She wore her own 


hair, as it were; and had not capped it 
with any foreign tawdriness, or taken to 
false, staring fronts. 


She had not had 





“ Hitherto.” 
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her dear old irregular teeth out, that 
gave half the home sweetness to her 
smiles, and replaced them with the square, 
stiff, polished blocks that grin from old 
care-lined, art-finished faces. 

“Boston was individual, and not con- 
glomerate, as it is to-day. There is only 
a little bit of the old place left, now; 
streets of charming houses without any 
modern improvements, over behind Bea- 
con Hill and beyond the State House. 
The South End is a piece of New York 
patched on; and Back Bay has been 
filled up, and a section of Paris dumped 
down into it. I am glad I remember 
it as it was. 

“In this still simple Boston, where 
just behind her busy wharves, there 
were places to live and think in, there 
were many things beginning besides rail- 
roads and steamships. We came into 
the midst of these, or the sound of them. 
It was the time of the first flush and 
ferment of rational, moral, physiological, 
philanthropic, transcendental, ssthetical 
philosophy. Miss Sedgwick had written 
‘Home,’ and the ‘Rich Poor Man,’ and 
‘Means and Ends’; ‘ Combe’s Physiology ’ 
was being desperately studied in young 
ladies’ schools. There was unlimited and 
unmitigated cold bathing ; and calisthenics 
were coming into vogue. Theodore Par- 
ker was preaching; Emerson was think- 
ing great thoughts aloud to a wonder- 
ing world; Bronson had come out with 
‘New Views’; Margaret Fuller was 
expanding the rare, strange blossom of 
her womanhood ; and girls of seventeen 
were reading Carlyle. ‘The True, the 
Good, and the Beautiful,’ bound into 
a watchword, were rampant on men’s 
a 


To this Boston, and into a family 
who were taking the esthetic and 
transcendental epidemic rather by in- 
oculation than by a natural tendency 
or predisposition to it, three of the 
country heroines of the work find 
themselves for atime introduced. The 
situation furnishes opportunity for a 
good deal of good-natured satire, of 
much bright description of what might 
be seen and done then in Boston (we 
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would willingly copy an account of 
a shopping excursion in old Boston), 
and a great deal of really good con- 
versation. We cannot give a fair 
view of all this, but copy a “bit” 
which shows the spirit and vivacity 
of Mrs. Whitney’s dialogue and char- 
acterization: — 


“T shall never forget how funnily 
Corinna Holgate startled us one day, 
as we all sat in the back-parlor with our 
different morning work, — she in her 
window with portfolio on lap, and various 
sheets of scribbled paper lying about her, 
on which she was making up some ab- 
stract of a ‘ Conversational,’ or sketching 
some outline of ideas preparatory to one 
that was to be. 

“ Still on the Grecian myths [which 
had been the subject of a previous talk 
apropos of one of Margeret Fuller’s ‘ Con- 
versations’]; still puzzling for clever so- 
lutions and brilliant suggestions ; trying 
to recollect clearly what had been pro- 
pounded or explained last time, or to 
put forth in questions to be answered 
next. ‘ Why,’ she demanded electric- 
ally, like a thunder-clap out of a far-off 
cloud of philosophic abstraction, across 
the unthinking and unsuspecting sum- 
mer of our commonplace, —‘ why was 
Venus fabled to have arisen from the 
foam of the sea?’ 

“*¢ Because you must be clean before 
you can be beautiful!’ shot back Aunt 
Ildy, quick as a flash, an irony of com- 
mon sense out of a swift forming cloud 
of contempt. Hope and I laughed. 
Harriet and Mrs. Holdgate, slow to re- 
ceive and discern, looked up as if they 
did not quite know whether it was meant 
as Orphic or not; but Corinna, after 
a second’s breathlessness, jumped to her 
feet, let fall her papers in a sibylline 
shower, rushed to Miss Chism, and, drop- 
ping upon a cricket at her feet, accepted 
her and her word as an advent of inspi- 
ration. 

“«Why, that’s grand!’ she cried. 

That’s a real thought! That’s insight ! 
’ve found — a soul!’ 

“*¢ Better keep quiet about your luck 

then,’ said Miss Chism [who is the Aunt 


Ildy], drawing away her knitting-yarn 
from under Corinna’s elbow, and shift- - 
ing slightly her position away from the 
heroics. ‘A chicken doesn’t peep when 
it’s really got its mouth full !’ 

“ Corinna did not care a bit for her 
snubbing. It was only a spur. 

“¢ Why won’t you own up? You do 
think, Miss Chism. What do you deny 
yourself for?’ And then she quoted 
Emerson, about our own rejected thought 
returning to us with a kind of offended 
majesty, from the lips of others. 

“Tt was sufficiently ridiculous; and 
I believed, myself, that Corinna was half 
funny and dexterous in defence, as a 
bright girl might be, and half in earnest 
determined to win Aunt IIdy over. 

“ ¢ Whatever I think, I choose to think, 
and be done with it; I wasn’t made to 
chew a cud, or to count my breaths, to 
see how many I take in a day.’ 

“* Miss Ildy, you are epigrammatic! 
you don’t know how clever you are!’ 

“There, let me alone! Don’t snarl 
my yarn. I don’t believe you know how 
big a fool you are, or will be if you go 
on!’ 

“¢T mean to go on till I have found 
out, and that is the height and extreme 
small apex of human knowledge. See 
how you’ve snarled my yarn!’ And she 
went back and began to gather up her 
papers.” 





PUMPELLY’S TRAVELS.1 


Tuts book repels at first sight. Its 
form is elegant, but the close letter- 
press makes a crowded page which 
does not tempt the eye, as travel notes 
should. It is illustrated with maps 
topographical and geological, a few good 
heads in character and costume, and 
some poor wood-cuts from sketches of 
the scenery of the different countries. 

But whoever reads five pages will 


‘not leave. the book willingly. His 


excellent opportunities were well im- 
proved by the author; and he has 


1 Across America and Asia: Notes of a Five 
Years’ Journey around the World, and of Resi- 
dence in Arizona, Japan, and China. By Raphael 
Pumpelly. New York: Leypoldt & Holt, 1870. 


























made a fascinating narrative which car- 
ries with it sound and sagacious obser- 
vation of the great social problem the 
East now presents to the West. His 
sincerity impresses us at once, and he 
has given that bird’s-eye view which is 
the most reliable in this hurried and 
partial intercourse between modern na- 
tions. Who is ever deceived when he 
follows his first impression of a human 
face or character? It is only when 
this subtle image is blurred and con- 
fused by subsequent and imperfect 
knowledge, that the deep instinct which 
attracts or repels the natures of men 
or peoples is turned away from its true 
course. 

We pass over the interesting year in 
Arizona. Insanity belongs to this re- 
gion. It first appeared when Gadsden 
and his coadjutors paid ten millions for 
a tract not worth one. In the neces- 
sary journeys through its arid deserts, 
people frequently lose their reason for 
the time, crazed by the unnatural hun- 
ger and thirst. The same crazy spirit 
runs through their social organization. 

We come among the gentle Japan- 
ese in December, 1861, after a brief 
survey of the Sandwich Islands. Those 
who are troubled about the balance of 
trade should study the statistics of the 
infant commerce of these islanders. 
Their imports steadily exceed their ex- 
ports from 25 to 30 per cent., the bal- 
ance in 1860 was nearly half a million ; 
as their national debt was only about 
one hundred thousand dollars, and their 
private credit must have been limited, 
how is this large deficit met, unless it 
is from the proceeds of the trade it- 
self? 

In the country of burnt-out volca- 
noes and worn-out feudal aristocracies, 
after many curious delays, which time 
he spent in studying the country and 
its customs, Mr. Pumpelly began to 
instruct the government officials in 
mining. He speaks highly of the ca- 


Pumpelly’s Travels. 


pacity and mental force of these young: 
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officers whom he taught, and the inter- 
course between them was that of chiv- 
alrous gentlemen. The prices of labor 
are simply inconceivable to an Ameri- 
can. Fifty-eight persons employed ina 
mine and paid $2.54 daily, with rations 
of rice. In a New England factory the 
same number of persons would receive 
besides the whole cost of their board 
about $46. Certainly the labor is not 
of higher grade relatively except in the 
overseers, — an overseer in a Japanese 
mine gets seven cents per diem. 

The government “ is a feudalism of 
the most despotic kind, while at the 
same time it is doubtful whether any 
other people ever before prospered un- 
der a feudal and despotic government 
as do the Japanese.” 

He defines eight classes of society :— 

1. Daimios, or princes virtually des- 
potic. 

2. Hereditary nobility not daimios, 
vassals to the latter or to the Taikoon. 

3. Priests of all sects. 

4. Soldiers, vassals of the nobility. 

5. Professional men, as physicians, 
government clerks, etc. 

6. Merchants of the higher class, 
despised by those above them. 

7. Small dealers, artisans, etc. 

8. Peasantry and day laborers. 


“ The great mass of producers, forming 
a class far below the consumers, are merely 
tolerated, and their position is not better 
than serfdom. The common soldier en- 
joys privileges which the merchant, often 
far better educated and richer, may not 
hope to see accrue to either himself or his 
descendants. One would suppose that in 
absence of the ability to pass from the 
lower to the higher ranks all incentive 
would be wanting for the accumulation of 
surplus wealth, in a country where dress 
and most expenses are regulated by sump- 
tuary law; but this does not seem to be 
the case.” 

Above these classes, “we have then 
two great opposing elements, the Tai- 
koon and the Daimios, and between them 
the nominally acknowledged suzerain of 
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both, the Mikado. The power of the 
Mikado is moral, but even as such it is 
immense, and in it would seem to lie the 
balance. This power existing in the 
prestige attaching to the Mikado, as such, 
appears to be independent of any indi- 
viduality, and is consequently valuable 
only as an instrument in the hands of op- 
posing parties.” 

He devotes a chapter to religions. 
Suiteuism, Confucianism, and the many 
sects of Buddism divide the worship- 
pers. 
“The gentle doctrines of Budd 
must have done much toward making 
the Japanese, outside the soldier class, 
the quiet and kindly people they are. 
The strong resemblance between Jap- 
anese Buddism and Catholicism, existing 
in the idea of a supreme God and the 
miraculous incarnation and birth of a 
Saviour, in the doctrine of future re- 
wards and punishments, in the ritual 
and church organization, in the worship 
of saints and a queen of heaven, — all 
these may be the ingredients of a soil 
in which Christianity would flourish.” 

He pretends to no thorough knowl- 
edge of their domestic life, but gives 
many shrewd observations : — 


“ Japan is a country full of contradic- 
tions, according to our standard, It is 
pretty certain that female virtue stands 
quite as high among that people as among 
any other, and higher than in some West- 
ern countries.” 


He finds the people more truthful 
than other Orientals, but the officials 
tricky and intriguing. 

An elaborate paper on Japanese art, 
by J. La Farge, closes this portion of 
the book. He thinks we know but 
little of the subject, — a conclusion we 
can heartily second after reading this 
paper. Certainly if the color-printing 
is a fac-simile, the color is vastly over- 
rated. The drawing shows vigor of 
design. We get the best conception 
of their art, from the colossal bronze 
statue of Budda at Daibutz, a photo- 


lithograph of which fronts the volume. 
Crude and imperfect as this picture is, 
it casts a spell over a receptive mind, 
The Western mind abhors Nirvana, 
yet there is in this work a subtle in- 
fluence which fascinates any sensitive 
spirit. Rest —rest — rest! has been 
the prayer of the Hebrew poet, the 
worn Catholic saint, the weary -and 
patient negro, and the anxious Chris- 
tian mourner, alike in all ages of the 
world. 

China, its noble rivers, and fertile 
fields, and soil heavy with the dust of 
buried millions; its patient people, 
plodding under the burdens of a 
crowded empire, all pass in rapid re- 
view. His statement of the social 
order is not as clear and full as it was 
in Japan, but his generalization is 
weighty, and calls for the most careful 
consideration. The chapter on “ West- 
ern Policy in China,” has already ap- 
peared in the “ North American Re- 
view.” Every reader of “Old and 
New” should study the chapter on the 
“Chinese as Emigrants and Coloniz- 
ers,” if he appreciates the great ques- 
tion which is coming upon us. Two 
cardinal principles control this civiliza- 
tion, — “these are paternal and filial 
duty, and individual responsibility for 
the public welfare.” So far good, but 
the Emperor is the son of Heaven and 
father of the people, and the will of the 
people is the will of Heaven. Prac- 
tically their God is in themselves, 
though the higher intellects claim to 
be guided by spirit raised above any 
anthropomorphic symbols. They ex- 
plain their term “Heaven” by our 
term “ Lord,” though it is doubtful if 
either religionist understands the state- 
ment of the other. 

“ An aristocracy of intellect assumes 
here the position which in other coun- 
tries is assigned to birth or wealth.” 
Nearly every one can read and write. 
Well, having escaped from our slave- 
lords we might look down on the 




















mandarin ridden Celestials, if it were 
not for our Vanderbilts, Fisks, and 
Spragues ! 

Our ideas of these people are 
chiefly drawn from the sojourners in 
seaports, and are not to be relied upon. 
The conventional separates nations. 
We laugh at the poor Chinamen send- 
ing their cast-off bodies by shipload to 
their homes. Yet when a state vessel 
is provided to return George Pea- 
body’s body, we consider it a gracious 
courtesy, and when the weary mother 
drags a body from a Southern battle- 
field, fondly thinking it belonged to 
her own boy, we treat it as true de- 
votion. 

We talk much of opium abuse, but 
in five thousand miles of travel our 
writer never saw a drunken person. 
The whiskey-loving Celt, his foot still 
reeking with his native bog-mud, is 
ready to stamp upon African or Ori- 
ental. Great as the question in itself 
is, it is still more important for the na- 
tive Anglo-Saxon or kindred German 
to remember, that it is in his own na- 
ture the final mischief or good will be 
worked out. If we are to keep the 
control of this continent, these social 
problems must be taken up reverently, 
and treated in the broadest spirit of 
justice. It is not for ourselves, but 
for the future of America as a whole, 
that we would give to the incoming 
Oriental a charitable welcome. 


HORSE-SHOES AND HORSE-SHOEING. 


Next to the want of iron, says Mr. 
Fleming,! the want of horses would 
have been one of the greatest physical 
barriers to the advancement of the arts 
of civilized life. Accordingly, the 


horse has been a favorite servant of 
man for at least three thousand years ; 
ever since the Aryans of the Upper 

1 Horse Shoes and Horse Shoeing ; their Origin, 


History, Uses and Abuses. By GEORGE FLEM- 
tyc. 210 Illustrations. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 
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Indus bred and trained him; andeno 
one knows how long before. 

When horses were first shod has 
been much studied. Mr. Fleming 
gives a list of sixteen “among the 
principal writers,” who have investi 
gated the subject. 

The ancient nations used no horse- 
shoes, as Mr. Fleming shows with 
great learning and at considerable 
length, except some sock or covering 
of leather or equivalent materials, for 
worn-down or damaged hoofs, fastened 
on by thongs or straps. 

It is only in the ninth and tenth 
centuries that, all at once, there are 
found documentary proofs of the use 
of iron shoes nailed to the horse’s feet. 
But of their actual first use or inventor 
there is not the remotest trace. The 
improvement was made in the night 
of the Dark Ages, by some nameless 
farrier ; and at nearly the same date, 
Greek, Italian, French, and English 
writers are all found to refer to them 
as habitually used. Mr. Fleming be- 
lieves, however, that the Celts and 
Gauls (a Celtic people) used nail-fas- 
tened iron shoes long before the time 
of Cesar, and he figures two speci- 
mens found in the Gaulish tombs near 
Alesia, one with three nails still stick- 
ing in it; so that if archeology may be 
relied on, the date of the invention is 
at once carried back to a half century 
before Christ. These shoes, as well as 
the numerous others of the same age 
found in the same part of France, were 
much like our present horse-shoes. 
differing only in details. 

In the olden time, the horse-shoer 
was a person of great dignity. Among 
the Celts, the Druids were the smiths, 
and guarded the secrets of the craft 
along with those of their religion. 
Under the early Kings of France, the 
Count of the Stable (Comes Stabuli — 
Comte d Etable, connetable, constable), 
who had charge of the shoeing, as well 
as the other equine affairs, was a great 
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offiter of the court, and soon became 
a leader of armies. 

The eastern nations shod their 
horses at least as early as the time of 
Mohammed ; and there is some rea- 
son for believing that in Circassia and 
Abbassia, a ring fastened to the hoof by 
three prongs turned up over the outer 
edge. was used as a horse-shoe from 
time immemorial. The present orien- 
tal shoes are much wider and thinner 
than ours, sometimes being almost a 
flat plate or disc. The Japanese, how- 
ever, use a plaited straw shoe, which 
must last about as long as a newspaper 
tied round the hoof. 

From this discussion of the origin of 
horse-shoeing, Mr. Fleming proceeds 
to trace its history down to the pres- 
ent day, with many illustrations, full 
information, and much but entertain- 
ing collateral matter, — and the book 
closes with a pretty full exposition of 
the state of the art of farriery at the 
present time, the best mode of shoeing, 
and the merits of different shoes. 

Without actual examination it could 
hardly be imagined that so much ma- 
terial, at once readable and valuable, 
could have been collected about the 
history of a curved iron bar, with holes 
in it. 


WILLIAM BROWNE. 

It is the Age of Reprints. Series 
after series, work after work is recov- 
ered from ancient book-shelf or still 
older manuscript, painfully collated, and 
with the former editions diligently com- 
pared and revised, and thus rejuve- 
nated, is restored to English literature, 
until its long ranks are fairly speckled 
with these old AXsons boiled over. In 
truth, the resurrected veterans often 
make very stout and vigorous new re- 
cruits. 

Such a one is William Browne,! a 

1 The Whole Works of William Browne, of 
Tavistock, and of the Inner Temple; now first 
Collected and Edited, with a Memoir and Notes, 


by W. Carew Hazuirr. Vol. 2, London: 
Printed for the Roxburghe Library. 


contemporary and friend of Drayton, 
Milton, Herbert, Jonson, Chapman, 
and Selden ; a poet from true feeling, 
self-moved (it will not do to say auto- 
matic), sparing of utterance, utterly 
sincere, loved and honored in his day, 
and thought to have been one of Mil- 
ton’s masters in poetry. 

Browne was born in 1588, was a 
student at law, but seems to have pos- 
sessed the means of living without la- 
bor, in a quiet way. He perhaps held 
a small sinecure in London ; was mar- 
ried, but both his children died young, 
and died about 1643 or 1645, the last 
years of his life seeming to have been 
clouded with melancholy. 

His poems cover no great space,’ 
the present reprint filling only about 
five hundred very open small quarto 
pages. They were “ Britannia’s Pas- 
torals,” and “The Shepheard’s Pipe,” 
both first published about 1614, “'The 
Inner Temple Masque,” and about 
fifty minor poems, amatory, elegiac, 
etc. Probably the best known of all 
of them is the Fourth Eclogue of 
“The Shepheard’s Pipe,” a monody 
upon Mr. Thomas Manwood, a dear 
friend of the poet, and which is. sup- 
posed by some to have supplied Milton 
with hints for “ Lycidas.” We doubt 
it; it is rather probable that both 
Browne and Milton learned of the 
older poets. The comparative sim- 
plicity and directness of Browne’s 
thought and style could not have 
helped towards the characteristic Mil- 
tonic wealth of diction and pomp of 
phrase ; and of all possible accusations, 
that of plagiarizing or even deriving 
thoughts, is the least reasonable a pri- 
ori, and the least susceptible of proof. 

‘ake the following stanza from 
Browne, full of mournful music, and 
see what it has in common with “ Ly- 
cidas,” except, simply, that both are 
monodies : — 


“In deepest passions of my griefe-swolne breast, 
(Sweete soule!) this onely comfort seizeth me, 

That so few yeares did make thee so much blest, 
And gaue such wings to reach ETERNITY. 
























Is this to dye? No; asa shippe 

Well built with easie winde 

A lazy hulke doth farre out-strippe, 
And soonest harbour finde: 

So PHILARETE fled, 
Quicke was his passage giuen, 

When others must haue longer time 
To make them fit for heauen.” 

Thought, imagery, turn of expres- 
sion, rhythm, metre, all are singularly 
individualized ; tinged, of course, with 
the quaintness of the age, but not 
enough so to veil the real poetry. 
Milton has taken nothing from such 
poetry as this, except such general 
stimulus and help as every receptive 
mind can gain by the study of any 
good work in his own kind. 

Browne seems to have been much 
in request for elegiac verse. His epi- 
taph on the Countess of Pembroke is 
too famous to need quoting ; but it is 
only a specimen of his manner of mu- 
sical posthumous complimenting. Com- 
pare the following lines from the El- 
egy on Lord Herbert : — 

« All that Sweetnesse, all that Youth, 
All that Vertue, all that Truth 
Can or speake, or wishe, or praise, 
Was in him in his few dayes.” 

May we all find so poetical and ap- 
preciative a registrar, — and may we all 
deserve him ! 

As a genuine and earnest poet, truly 
poetical in thought, and with much of 
the music in expression which is both 
of the form and essence of real poetry, 
Browne will richiy repay careful study, 
and will be found a worthy member 
of the little knot of geniuses who 
adorned England in the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century. Mr. Haz- 
litt, a thorough student, and a careful 
and honest though sometimes too con- 
temptuous critic, has edited this reprint 
very well. 


“ AHMED, THE FELLAH.” 


Tuts interesting book, by Edmond 
About, had already appeared in numbers 
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in the “Revue des Deux Mondes,” of 
the last year. It may fairly be called a 
novel, while it embodies a narrative of 
M. About’s travels in Egypt, in the 
earlier months of 1868. 

Its first part is taken up with a de- 
scription of its hero, Ahmed. He is an 
Arab “ fellah,” which means that he is 
of the lowest working class in Egypt, 
and is represented as being one of those 
selected by Said Pasha to be sent to 
France, to receive there a complete 
education in high European civilization. 
About professes to have an introduc- 
tion to Ahmed, and a long conversation 
with him on the resources of his coun- 
try, and hears with regret, afterwards, 
that he has been killed in a duel, at 
Marseilles, on the eve of embarking for 
his native country. 

It is ten years after, that About 
himself decides to travel in Egypt, more 
or less incited to it by the impression 
of this conversation with Ahmed. His 
description of the voyage is exceed- 
ingly entertaining. He brings in the 
inevitable English family, described to 
the life; and Miss Grace Longman ap- 
pears as the heroine of the story. His 
picture of the wild chaos of landing 
in Alexandria, is rich and _ brilliant. 
What is the astonishment of the reader 
and of About —a surprise for which 
the former is slightly prepared by the 
title of the book, — when, after a day 
of sight-seeing, About’s room is in- 
vaded by an Arab fellab,in blue gown, 
in red fez, who embraces him ardently ! 
It is Ahmed, of course, quite alive, and 
now a rich and flourishing land-holder. 

The fact of being almost killed in a 
duel, in defence of his country’s repu- 
tation, had excited the interest of Said 
Pasha, who was always doing odd, im- 
pulsive things, and who offered him a 
million or more of piastres, and land 
where he pleases, in short, a fortune, 
enough to establish him with his family. 
Ahmed’s search for his mother and sis- 
ter, as told by himself, is well managed, 
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to.give a vivid picture of the Nile and 
its villages, and it is in itself a pretty 
piece of romance,—like one of the 
Arabian Nights’ stories. Ahmed has 
no desire to shake off the badge of the 
Fellah. He is not ashamed to belong 
to the laboring class, but is proud of 
its qualities, which need only to be 
cultivated to be elevated. He employs 
the munificence of the Pasha in vast 
farming establishments, where he brings 
to use the results of his European 
education. 

And here again About exhibits and 
uses an intimate acquaintance with the 
countless resources of Egypt, and its 
rich possibilities, and explains, through 
Ahmed’s mouth, the lavishness with 
which they are wasted. 

Ahmed is discouraged at the enor- 
mous waste incurred by the Arab’s 
overwhelming love of his pigeons. In 
Upper Egypt, where the huts of the 
natives are mere mud walls, and roof- 
less, the traveller is deceived at the 
first glance by an appearance of archi- 
tecture in pointed towers that crown 
the villages. But on nearer sight these 
prove to be pigeon-houses of clay jars, 
heaped one upon the other in pyra- 
midal forms, that seem almost to imi- 
tate the propylea of thousands of 
years standing. Though the stranger 
is richly fed with pigeons, the Arabs 
do not kill them for their own eating. 
Ahmed, the progressive Fellah, points 
out to his fellow-countrymen how these 
birds prey upon their crops, and how, 
if each only devoured the value of a 
para a day, or less, these millions of 
pigeons are eating the substance of the 
people. 

M. About, in his short visit, must 
have gathered interesting details on all 
these subjects, from many of his coun- 
trymen, who act as officials in the Pa- 
sha’s service, Egyptianized somewhat 
by the addition of the title of Bey. At 
the head of these, some of them men of 
great intelligence, stands Mariette Bey, 


who has been active in the modern 
excavations in Egypt. 

This class of information gives a 
novelty to “ Ahmed,” as a book of 
travel in Egypt; and its brilliant 
photographs reproduce the life of en- 
chantment with far more color than the 
more vapid, commonplace note-book of 
every-day travellers. 

Will Miss Grace Longman, with her 
English prejudices, marry the Arab 
Fellah, Ahmed, whose color stains his 
millions of piastres in her eyes, though 
not in those of her relations? The 
answer is given in a characteristic man- 
ner, only at the very close of the story. 

The story is full of wit and humor, 
and contains many happy side illus- 
trations. In his admiration of Ahmed’s 
ménage, in a palace on the Nile, About 
praises a certain “ at-homeness ” that it 
wears, in contrast with the custom of 
Parisian households, of occupying only 
one étage of a house. 

“Ts this life,” he asks of the latter, 
“to struggle on from morning to night, 
in a narrow drawer, shut in between 
two unknown families, one stamping 
over your head, the other studying the 
piano beneath your feet?” 

A warning, perhaps, to us, before we 
are too much in a hurry to change our 
homes into apartments. 


MADAME BENOIT. 


“ MapaMeE Benoit,” and “ Le Mari 
de Madame Benoit,” two volumes of 
the same novel, by Marie Dumas, make 
the same effort as the “Ahmed” of 
Edmond About to string notes of 
travel upon a thread of romance. This 
is difficult to do well, and is not always 
successful. Trollope’s “ Bertrams,” of 
this class, is a good book, but usually 
either its story is read to the neglect 
of its descriptions of travel, or it is 
studied by the traveller who skipped the 
story. The ham and the mustard are 




















eaten at one time, and the bread and 
butter at another. About, in his 
“ Ahmed,” has succeeded in compound- 
ing an admirable sandwich of the two. 

“ Madame Benoit,” the heroine of 
this story, by Marie Dumas, seldom 
utters herself, but she is adored by the 
Hungarian hero, who appears in as 
great a variety of costume as * French 
doll of the first class. Iudeed, the 
author displays an amazing talent at 
costuming. We have the imposing 
Hungarian dress, with bonnet of As- 
trachan, that of the showy Greek Bashi- 
basouk, and of the Syrian dragoman, 
of the Bedouin sheik, etc. in each of 
which the same handsome figure ap- 
pears — Miklos, the hero. He assumes 
all this variety of costume in his eager- 
ness to accompany the lady of his love 
in her travels through Greece and the 
Holy Land. He saves her from drown- 
ing in the Inachus, kills seven or 
three— we forget which — Bedouins 
in her defence, not far from the Lake 
of Galilee. He speaks with ease the 
language of all the characters he as- 
sumes, apparently with complete suc- 
cess, though at the end of the book it 
turns out that everybody knew who he 
was, even to the husband of Mad. Be- 
noit. In the hands of a more skillful 
romancer the book might have been 
made excitingly interesting; as it is, 
one wearies a little of the incessant 
costuming, and reads with languor the 
description of the battle of Pultowa, 
depicted from the Austrian side, which 
comes near the close. 

The first description of scenery and 
spots in the Holy Land are of a senti- 
mental cast, and at times almost pro- 
fane, in their efforts to bring in an 
overstrained religious feeling. 


THE LADY OF LATHAM. 


Mapame De Wirt and her husband, 
like M. Guizot himself, have a strong 
sympathy with the spirit of English na- 
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tionality and literature.!_ So distinct is 


‘this sentiment, that if there be nation- 


ality in souls, M. Guizot and his daugh- 
ter and son-in-law are certainly English, 
— or, perhaps, rather Anglo-American. 

Perhaps the same might be said of 
the strong and stately soul of Charlotte 
de la Trémoille. The grave and lofty 
character of this noble lady — noble by 
blood and by nature too,—her high 
and untouched courage, her impreg- 
nable resolution, her domestic virtues, 
and peculiarly her quiet and practical 
ways, are traits which, collectively (or is 
ita mere national prejudice ?), we should 
expect in Saxon rather than in Latin 
blood. Assuredly, we should expect 
them of man rather than of woman. 
If there is sex in souls, the great 
Countess was a man, a hero, femininely 
embodied. 

The story of the Countess’s splendid 
defence of Latham House has been told 
until it is famous. But Madame De 
Witt indignantly disclaims the accepted 
historic picture of the Countess, as that 
of “a mere queen of melodrama.” It 
is a curious acknowledgment, mpre- 
over, of the way in which history is 
made, that she accepts as such historic 
portrait, that of Sir Walter Scott in 
“ Peveril of the Peak.” 

The new representation is based 
principally upon the original family let- 
ters of the Countess to her mother, Char- 
lotte de Nassau, and her sister-in-law, 
Marie de la Tour d’Auvergne. They 
form a series extending over forty years, 
from the Countess’s childhood until 1663, 
the year before her death; and after 
having been hidden from sight and 
knowledge for two centuries, were dis- 
covered in a barrel in a cellar, by the 
present Duc de la Trémoille. 

Doubtless, no human life ever passed, 
whose real whole story, competently 


1 The Lady of Latham; being the Life and 
Original Letters of Charlotte de la Trémoille, 
Countess of Derby, by Madame Guizot De Witt, 
with Portrait. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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told, would not be profoundly interest- 
ing. Certainly, the story of so heroic 
a life as this, is rich with an interest 
higher than that of any romance, and 
radiant with the splendor of lessons in 
nobility and goodness. 

Charlotte de la Trémoille, born 1601, 
was daughter of the first duke of the 
name, a Protestant, and a brave sol- 
dier, ennobled by Henry IV. for good 
service ; and of his wife Charlotte, 
daughter of William the Silent, the 
great Prince of Orange. She was 
brought up a Protestant, in the wealth 
and splendor of a great French aristo- 
cratic household, bat was sedulously 
and thoroughly trained from the first in 
the Protestant belief and in good learn- 
ing. The first of her letters, written 
when she was a little girl of five or six, 
on paper ruled on purpose, and in the 
large single letters of a child’s first 
painful efforts at composition, begins 
with curious evidence of this hard 
work, and of the prevailing formality of 
filial respect : “ Madame,” begins the 
little girl, 

“ MADAME:—Since you went away, I 
have become very good. Thank God, 
you will find me quite learned. I know 
seventeen Psalms, all the quatrains of 
Pibrac, all the huitains of Zamariel, and 
above all, I can talk Latin.” 

There are doubtless in North Am- 
erica those who know seventeen Psalms, 
and perhaps those who can, after a 
fashion, talk Latin — though it is un- 
derstood that our College Professors 
sometimes make singular exhibitions of 
cacophilology when they try it with 
European wise men, — but we do not 
believe that anybody on the Continent 
can repeat a single line, not to say the 
huitains, of Zamariel. 

In 1626 she married James Stanley, 
Lord Strange, of the ancient families 
of Stanley and De Vere, and taking 
up her abode with her husband in 
England she never returned to France. 
The most remarkable experiences of her 


life are those of her brave support of the 
cause of her husband and her king dur- 
ing the civil war. This story we need 
not tell again, even if space permitted. 
But the fact well illustrates the uncon- 
sciousness of real heroism, that neither 
during the period of the war, nor subse- 
quently, is there in the Countess’s let- 
ters one single allusion to the events up- 
on which her fame rests. Other sources, 
however, have supplied the materials 
for Madame De Witt’s full and careful 
narrative of the siege of Latham House. 
Her lord, after such brave and self- 
sacrificing services as were given to the 
royal cause by so many noble cavaliers, 
was taken by the Parliament forces, 
tried for high treason, condemned, and 
beheaded. The Countess had already 
retired to the Earl’s little Kingdom of 
Man, which she put in a state of defence, 
intending to hold it to the last for the 
king ; but she was treacherously de- 
livered over, with her castles, troops, 
and stores, by her commander Chris- 
tian. During the remaining period 
of the Commonwealth, she lived in 
comparative poverty, in London or at 
Knowsley. After the Restoration, the 
Countess appeared at Court, where she 
was treated with great honor, and as 
her letters show, found a most satis- 
factory occupation in the petty affairs of 
a grand dame du cour. The trait should 
not be surprising ; yet, it is not what we 
should have expected from the heroine 
of Latham House. It is, however, 
proper to a human being, and helps to 
justify Madame De Witt’s objection to 
the “queen of melodrama.” 

A portrait of the Countess is prefixed 
to the volume. It represents her in 
widow’s weeds. The face is full, the 
forehead high and ample, the features 
strong and clear cut, the mouth shape- 
ly and firm, and the eyes grave and 
thoughtful. It is a very pure and 
noble face, the fit index of a very pure 
and noble character. 

Madame De Witt has very respect- 











ably, if not brilliantly, performed her 
task as biographer, producing a clear 
and intelligible narrative, and suffering 
the Countess to speak in her own words 
where practicable, and conscientiously 
confining herself to the work in hand, 
without the least effort to show off her 
own knowledge or ability. 


“KING ARTHUR.”1! 


Mr. GLENnIE gives us here the first 
Essay of a book which will be called 
“ Arthuriana; or, Essays on the Ar- 
thurian Romance-Cycle as the Formal 
Material of the New Poesy.” This 
first Essay, however, shadows out at 

_ least the ground to be occupied by the 

whole. It is an elaborate argnmeut, 
worked out from historical investiga- 
tion, and reinforced by a persevering 
antiquarian search throughout the io- 
calities concerned, with the following 
conclusions : — 

1. There were, or may have been, 
several Arthurs; the Arthur was one 
of the sixth century. 

2. There are at least five districts 
in which Arthurian localities are found, 
namely, Southern Scotland, Wales, 
Somersetshire, Cornwall, and Brittany. 

3. “Southern Scotland and the 
English Border,” including Cumber- 
land and Northumberland on the south, 
and extending to the north as far as 
to a line across Scotland at Glencoe, 
Fortingall, and the northern part of 
Strathmore, was the true home and 
origin of the Arthurian traditions. 

Whether or no Mr. Glennie has 
actually constructed a complete demon- 
stration of his problem, he has cer- 
tainly made out a case extremely 
strong in itself, and one which, if dis- 
proved at all, must be dealt with in 
his own exhaustive and laborious man- 
ner. 


1 Arthurian Localities ; their Historical Origin, 
Chief Country, and Fingalian Relations: with a 
Map of Artherian Scotland. By J. S. Stewart 
Edinburgh: Edmonstone & Douglas. 
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Mr. Glennie, not content with the 
interest which every reader of ro- 
mance or poetry will necessarily feel 
in his quest, has added to his imme- 
diate discussion some suggestive col- 
lateral matter. He has succeeded in 
showing a curious inosculation be- 
tween the Arthurian and Fingalian 
traditions, the two groups meeting and 
mingling on the area discussed, one 
coming from the South with Arthur 
and the Cymry, the other from the 
North with Fingal and the Picts. 

Mr. Glennie concludes the body 
of his Essay with a suggestion which 
has risen in many other minds, and 
for which he finds a satisfactory an- 
swer. Whether he will find many be- 
lievers, however, we doubt. “ The 
new conceptions,” he says, “of the 
world and of human history and of 
destiny that science is forcing upon 
us, require a new poesy for their syn- 
thetic expression; a new poesy to 
show that life, so far from being 
stripped by the discoveries of science 
of ail that makes it, to the nobler sort, 
worth having, is on the contrary by 
the progress of scientific knowledge, 
invested with a new: beauty, a more 
tragic grandeur, and inspired with a 
deeper sense of the environing Infinite. 
New conceptions require new forms 
for their poetic expression. And as 
- - « « the old Greek legends, made 
an Iliad and an Odyssey of by Homer, 
furnished the poets of the great age 
of Greece with the forms of their im- 
mortal dramas; so, I believe, will the 
Pre-medieval Celtic legends, as they 
have been prepared for us by the 
poetic romancers of the Medieval Age, 
be found to present the most varied 
and easily adaptable material for the 
European poets who will dare unre- 
servedly to accept Science. And thus,” 
adds Mr. Glennie, in conclusion, “ Ar- 
thurian Scotland will become ‘a new 
Hellas.’ ” 

This itself is imaginative and poet- 
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ical, and is graceful as a speculation, 
besides setting out with an unques- 
tioned truth. But the offered conclu- 
sion is not necessary, nor even, we 
think, probable. Many minds are ask- 
ing, “ Whence shall come the Poetry 
of our Present?” Mrs. Browning, 
years ago, glorified the screaming lo- 
comotives into “resonant steam-ea- 
gles,” but we observe that in the last 
edition the fine phrase is gone, and a 
flat statement of an engine left in- 
stead. Thus far, there is no poet of 
horse-powers, no singer of superheated 
steam, nor minstrel of magnetism. It 
is not time. Perspective is indispen- 
sable to poetic form, to the epic sen- 
timents especially. The very legend 
of Arthur waited five hundred years 
before the glorified spirit of romance 
and poem exhaled from the ancient 
grave of the facts. The ages, there is 
some reason for imagining, develope in 
a geometrical ratio of increasing speed. 
But surely we must see our civil en- 
gineering and patent-office through at 
least one century of historic atmos- 
phere, before they will be susceptible 
of the harmonious groupings and soft- 
ened effects that go to a poetic picture. 

Again; it cannot be shown that 
the heathenism of Pict and Cymry 
has any closer relation to this century, 
than that of Northman or Greek. 


THE BROTHERS OF PURITY. 


Peruaps the oriental mind is even 
greedier than the occidental, after sto- 
ries. The readiness of an Afreet, even 
to forego his blood-revenge if a first- 
class story can be told him, is a type 
of this appetite. Certainly, adult Ori- 
entals are at least as fond of stories as 
occidental children. 

“Tkhwanu-s-Safa,”! means “ Brothers 
of Purity.” These brothers were a 


1 Ikhwanu-s-Safa; or, Brothers of Purity. 
From the Hindustani of Maulavi Ikram, Ali, by 
John Platts, Esq. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 


number of Arabic writers (some say 
five, some ten, according to Mr. Platts), 
who, at a rather ancient period, lived 
and worked in close intimacy and har- 
mony —a multiplied prototype of Erck- 
mann-Chatrian. Their pleasant col- 
lective name was given to a work con- 
sisting of fifty-one treatises of various 
kinds which they published. One of 
these has been translated into Urdu, 
and this Mr. Platts now gives us in 
English, having compared the Arabic 
with the Urdu throughout. It is a 
narrative of the contest between man 
and the animal creation, upon the claim 
of human supremacy ; and is thus man- 
aged: When first created, man was 
afraid of the beasts. After a time, 
however, he gradually subjugated them 
all; whereupon the beasts held a coun- 
cil, and impleaded man, before Bewa- 
rasb the Wise, King of the Genii, with- 
in whose island of Bala Saghun in par- 
ticular the work of subjugation had been 
made complete. There follows after 
this preamble a long discussion, being 
the substance of the book; which is 
finally decided by the argument that 
men are immortal, while the beasts 
perish utterly at their physical death. 
Whereupon it was considered by the 
Court “that all the animals should re- 
main subject to mankind and obedient 
to. their commands. The animals, too, 
accepted this decision, and were satis- 
fied, and all returned from thence in 
peace and safety.” 

It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the 
coincidence with Gen. i. 28. On both 
statements sop would observe that 
they were not drawn up by the ani- 
mals; nor, he would add to-day, by 
their attorney, Mr. Bergh. 

As a specimen of the handling of 
this curious book, we may quote the 
passage in which the Christian (among 
other religionists) is refuted by a sort 
of general judge-advocate who is one of 
the dramatts persone. The statement 
and refutation show how the Chris- 














tianity they saw was regarded by these 
ancient Arabic authors, and there is a 
sad substratum of truth in the reply of 
“The Enterpriser.” 


“Here-upon the king again looked 
toward the assembly of the men, and 
perceived a man clothed in a woollen gar- 
ment, with a belt round his waist and 
a censer in his hands, wherein he was 
burning incense and raising smoke, while 
he was intoning something with a loud 
voice. o he said to his wazir, ‘ Who is 
that man?’ He replied saying, ‘ That is 
a Syrian, a follower of the Holy Jesus.’ 
‘Tell him to say something,’ said the 
king. And the Syrian, in accordance 
with the king’s command, delivered a dis- 
course, of which the substance is as fol- 
lows : — 

“¢ Glory be to that Creator who, with- 
out a Father, brought forth the Lord 
Jesus from Mary’s womb, and conferred 
on Him the miraculous gift of prophecy ; 
and by his means purged the Israelites of 
sin; who made us his followers; who 
raised up many learned and devout men 
among our body; who infused mercy and 
tenderness and devotedness to religion in 
our hearts. ‘Thanks be to Him who be- 
stowed such excellent gifts on us. And 
besides these, we possess other eminent 
qualities which I have not mentioned ?’ 

“ The Enterpriser said, ‘ True, but you 
have forgotten this, namely: We did not 
pay due observance to his worship; but 
turned unbelievers, and worshipped the 
cross, and offered swine in sacrifice, and 
then ate the flesh thereof: and practised 
deceit on, and uttered falsehood regard- 
ing God.’ ” 

“ The Syrian found no answer.” 

A certain number of these recent 
oriental translations might, we think, 
be reprinted here with ‘advantage. 
Whether the somewhat long-winded 
though curious talks of the present 
volume would sell well, is perhaps 
doubtful. But a very readable vol- 
ume could be selected from the “ Sol- 
wan ; or, Waters of Comfort,” of the 
Sicilian Arab Ibn Zafer, published in 
an English translation in 1852. 
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HEBREW TRADITION. 


WE must defer to our next number 
an adequate review of the volume of 
Sermons published by Dr. Hedge under 
the title, “The Primeval World of 
Hebrew Tradition.”1 Any one who 
supposes, from the title, that the book 
is going to occupy him with specula- 
tion on antediluvian or pre-Abra- 
hamitic days only, will be very much 
mistaken. ‘There is hardly a subject 
central in our modern speculation, but 
is referred to, or perhaps discussed in 
these twelve discourses. This the 
reader may see from the titles only: 
“The World a Divine Creation;” 
“ Man in the Image of God;” “ The 
Brute Creation;” “ Paradise Lost ;” 
“The Failure of Primeval Society ;” 
“The Heritage of the Inner Life.” 
Such are some of these suggestive sub- 
jects. And if any one suspects, be- 
cause the essays have the form of ser- 
mons, that the book invites him only 
to what the critics call the homilectic 
treatment, he is equally mistaken. 
No person who has heard or read any 
of Dr. Hedge’s sermons will fall into 
any such error. 


HENRY JAMES’S ONTOLOGY.2 

One perceives always in Henry James 
a striving for pure truth, a heroic es- 
say of the mind which begets respect. 
No desire of a fortune, no ambition for 
place, no selfish passion whatsoever, 
can be more intense, or more incapa- 
ble of being put out of countenance, 
than his interest in speculative ques- 
tions. In our country and time this 
is a rare kind of devotion, and should 
suffice, of itself, to secure him the 
attention of thoughtful minds. It is 
evident, too, at a glance, that Mr. James 
is a writer of uncommon power. Sav- 


1 Boston: Published by Roberts Brothers. 
16mo. 284 pages. $1.50. 

2 The Secret of Swedenborg: being an- Elucida- 
tion of his Doctrine of the Divine Natural Human- 
ity. By Henry James. Boston: Fields, Osgood, 
&Co. 1869. 
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ing Carlyle, no man now using the 
English language fulminates with the 
pen in such stunning and crashing style. 
And yet, after writing for a score of 
years or more, with impassioned con- 
viction and lavish force, he has secured 
no large audience. Ina country which 
shows less of pure intellectual interest 
in proportion to the total amount of 
mental activity, than any other, Mr. 
James is the writer whose labors, rela- 
tively to their quality, have awakened 
least response. That the multitude 
should neglect him is not indeed sur- 
prising, for he propounds questions that 
few perceive to be questions, and at- 
tempts the solution of problems, that 
are problems only to the most thought- 
ful. But the curious fact is, that men 
who do ask his questions and recog- 
nize his problems — men engaged in 
the same quest, with all the prepara- 
tion of scholarly culture, and all the 
resources of high intelligence, — per- 
sist in neglecting him to almost the 
same degree. Their own explanation, 
however, of such neglect, would be 
speedily given. They find him simply 
unintelligible. That he has the gifts 
of an accomplished writer, the intellect- 
ual elevation of a philosopher, and the 
passion of a prophet, they freely ac- 
knowledge; but he speaks, they say, 
in an unknown tongue ; they can make 
nothing of him, and naturally enough, 
grow impatient over his pages. 

Now our own persuasion is, that 
Mr. James has ideas of the first order ; 
that his speculation, in its essential 
features, is a very noble one, and very 
apposite to the most pressing wants of 
our time. We are persuaded that if he 
could but make himself understood, he 
would at once engage the serious and 
studious attention of all readers who 
are able to appreciate the logic of spir- 
itual thought. Unfortunately, while 
profoundly luminous, he is superficially 
obscure. The obscurity is, so to speak, 


only skin-deep ; but the skin-depth is 
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of the pachydermatous sort ; an opaque, 
almost impenetrable hide envelopes the 
significance of his work. He invests 
his mind with needless antagonisms, 
and is continually making war without 
any proper casus belt. He writes 
with excessive, vehement emphasis, 
and habitually over-states; lays on 
with a heavy hand, and spreads his ink 
until the writing becomes illegible. 
And, worse than all the rest, he in- 
dulges himself in a wavering, double, 
or even contradictory use of important 
terms, which at first gives the earnest 
and studious reader a sense of vertigo. 
We have found this last fault so ex- 
tremely embarrassing — have had so 
much difficulty in breaking through 
his crust of verbal contradiction, — 
that we must bestow explicit attention 
upon it, by way of assisting the reader, 
if possible, to break through in like 
manner. It is worth while to be at 
pains here; for, once fairly through, 
one finds himself in a large place, illu- 
minated with no deceiving moonshine, 
but with clear solar light. We will 
therefore, take up several of his terms 
in succession, see what is his own use 
of them, and then see through them 
if we can. 

1. Substance. On page 7, Mr. James 
says, “The infinite is the faultless 
substance, which, unseen itself, vivifies 
all finite existence; the finite is the 
fallacious shadow, which nevertheless 
attests that substance.” Thirteen lines 
farther on, we read as follows, “Such 
was the abysmal absurdity locked away 
in Hegel’s dialectic, which remorse- 
lessly confounds infinite form and finite 
substance.” Page 11, the substantial is 
again made to denote the material and 
finite; thus, “Of the two elements 
which make up the statue, one ideal, 
the other material — one objective or 
formal, the other subjective and sub- 
stantial, —the latter finites the statue,” 
etc. Page 19, the word reverts to 
its first meaning, “An infinite sub- 























stance.” He says, page 25, substance 
and substantial again denote the finite 
and its function. Page 34, substance 
is once more the infinite. Page 36, it 
is again the finite. Page 149, the 
writer speaks of “the properly infinite 
in creation (substance), and the proper- 
ly finite in creation (form).” Compare 
this with the passage cited from page 
8, where both terms are used in pre- 
cisely the contrary sense. Probably 
he means that the infinite 7s substan- 
tial, and that the finite seems to be so. 
But he lays an equal stress upon the 
word in both cases, and gives no hint 
that it is employed in the latter sense 
by way of accommodation only. 

2. Form. On page 8, as we have 
seen, form is the infinite, and is ex- 
pressly contrasted with substance as 
finite. Page 149, form is contrasted 
with substance in precisely the con- 
trary sense. Page 11, he tells us that 
the form of a statue “infinites it.” 
Page 56, form is again made the equiv- 
alent of “ appearance,” that is, of ex- 
istence purely phenomenal and finite. 
The truth is, in our view, that signifi- 
cant form is the meeting-place or 
medium of the spiritual and the mate- 
rial. As significant, speaking, it refers 
itself to thought, mind, spirit, in which 
alone its significance is substantial ; 
as embodied, and the form of some- 
what, as of marble, for example, it is 
or seems to be material. Mr. James 
appears to look at it sometimes from 
the one side, sometimes from the other, 
and to announce its character accord- 
ingly ; but each announcement is made 
in the absolute tone, seeming to leave 
no room for its proper correlative. 

8. Identity. Identity has in fact 
three degrees, answering to the “dis- 
crete degrees” of Swedenborg. 

(a) In the lowest signification, it 
denotes only a dead, abstract sameness, 
which is sameness only from sheer 
want of character. A horse and a 
sewing-machine are the same thing, if 
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they are considered merely as matter, 
in the purely indeterminate sense of 
the word. But matter merely as such 
is an abstraction. No such thing exists. 
The chemical elements, gold, silver, 
iron, oxygen, etc., are real existences 
(not real beings); but characterless 
matter does not really exist. The 
truth is—and the observation is one 
which it would have been very proper 
for Mr. James to make, — that matter 
exists only through its form, that is, 
through some specific character. The 
matter of gold, as distinguished from 
the gold itself, is merely implied in 
those specific properties which make it 
to be gold. The properties of gold 
are the gold itself. Take them away 
and nothing remains. The properties 
of gold? The properties of the prop- 
erties, that is! We fictitiously regard 
the gold as existing in the absence of 
its so-called “ properties,” — that is, of 
the specific characters which together 
make its form to thought; but that 
alone gives it existence which gives it 
form to thought. The identity, there- 
fore, which is obtained by abstracting 
specific character is a mere void iden- 
tity, — abstract in the extreme sense 
of the word. Or, if we compare the 
“ properties,” and find in these a cer- 
tain sameness, it is again only ab- 
stract. What, for example, is the 
identity of iron and lead? They are 
both hard, it isanswered. That is, we 
have a sensation in manipulating the 
one, and a sensation in manipulating 
the other. It is not the same sensa- 
tion in the two cases, and we may de- 
scribe it either by pronouncing both 
metals hard, or the one hard and the 
other soft. But we-abstract the sen- 
sations in a particular aspect of both, 
call this abstraction hardness, compare 
the several sensations with reference 
to this abstraction, and pronounce them 
similar, or by a stretch of the term, 
identical. Again it is but an abstract 
identity. Indeed, it is obtained by a 
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double process of abstraction. From 
the unitive character of each metal 
we abstract a particular property, and 
from the sensations which assure us of 
that property we make an abstract 
noun hardness ; and it is only in this 
abstraction, hardness, that the identity 
is found. This is that “identity with 
all other existence,” of which Mr. 
James speaks so often. 

(5) From this we pass to subjec- 
tive, individual identity, that which 
says J and self. This is extremely un- 
like the former. It is strictly differ- 
ential. Instead of making “commu- 
nity with all other existence,” it does 
the precise contrary. Self-conscious- 
ness, acting alone, makes a strictly 
immeasurable distinction between one’s 
self and every other. It is excluding 
by its very nature, and can act and 
assert its nature only by exclusion. It 
is true that by looking on human be- 
ings in general, and seeing in them all 
a subjective consciousness, one may 
say that they are in this respect all 
alike. This, however, is not the force 
of this consciousness itself, but a mere 
abstract sameness (fo the eye of the ob- 
server. The consciousness itself serves 
not to make one common with his 
kind, but to set him apart from his 
kind, identifying him distinctively with 
himself. 

(c) Finally, in the union of each 
soul with Unity itself, the degree of 
spiritual identity is reached. This is 
that “unity. of the spirit,” which sov- 
ereignly reciprocates with the exclud- 
ing sense of self; and commands with- 
out destroying it, — the comprehending 
and living identity of the Holy Ghost, 
into which man at the summit of his 
experience enters, losing self, and yet 
in loss finding it newly, but finding it 
crowned and glorified. 

Now, Mr. James refuses to recognize 
identity in this highest sense. He 
substitutes for it the term “ individ- 
uality,” which accordingly he is com- 


pelled to use in a double and contra- 
dictory sense, as will soon appear. But 
he employs the word identity in both 
of its lower significations, and, unhap- 
pily, does so without acknowledging 
the wide difference— we might say 
the opposition — of meaning. Thus, 
on page 11, he explains elaborately 
that the mere material of a statue 
identifies it, because so far there is no 
difference between it and any other 
statue; and he says much, elsewhere, 
to the same purport. But on page 
24, he speaks of “the limitation im- 
posed upon me by my nature in identi- 
fying me with my bodily organization, 
and so individualizing or differencing 
me from my kind.” Per contra, we 
find on page 29, the following: “This 
is her [Nature’s] sole function, to con- 
fer consciousness upon existence, by 
denying it individuality, or affirming 
its community with all other existence.” 
So nature individualizes by denying 
individuality, and differences one from 
his kind by affirming his community 
with all other existence. The passage 
last cited makes it clear that he does 
not distinguish between conscious and 
merely abstract identity, unlike and 
even opposed as they are. His reader, 
however, must separate between them, 
and read sometimes, so to speak, in the 
very teeth of the writer. Such read- 
ing is painful, but in this case the book 
—as we hope soon to show — is 
greatly superior to its blemishes, and 
will repay the pains. 

4. Individual. This term is used 
as signifying distinctively the infinite, 
and also as signifying distinctively the 
finite. The explanation is this: Mr. 
James holds that the Ego, the human 
self, is God “alienated from himself ;” 
is “ the inverse subjective form and dead 
image” of the Godhead ; is that image 
of him which “is not God, but only 
what God appears to be in a form of 
opposition to himself.” In this form 
of opposition to “ himself” God becomes 














individual. Individuality, therefore, is 
the infinite assuming finitude, gone out 
into limitary subjective form. , Thus 
Mr. James says explicitly (p. 130), 
“There is no universal natural sub- 
stance, but only a universal spiritual 
substance; and there is no individual 
spiritual form answering to this sub- 
stance, but only an individual natural 
form. It would have saved the reader 
much embarrassment, had this been 
stated earlier in the work. Of course, 
in this light the individual may be 
pronounced infinite or finite, according 
to the side from which he is seen. 
By the way, this doctrine is precisely 
the same with that attributed to He- 
gel, namely, that God becomes self- 
conscious, t. ¢. becomes an Ego, only 
in man. 

5. Male and female. On page 49, it 
is said that the male is “ generic,” the fe- 
male “specific.” At page 54, we are 
told that “ nature symbolizes the finite 
maternal side, history the infinite pater- 
nal one ; nature as supplying the ge- 
neric element, and history as supplying 
the specific element.” On the very next 
page the following appears, — “ male 
and female ; the former corresponding 
to nature and the latter to history.” 
Thus the male-maternal is generic and 
the female-paternal specific ; while the 
maternal-male corresponds to nature 
and the paternal-female to history. 
We should suppose this a mere slip 
of the pen if it were not elsewhere 
repeated. However, it must result 
from oversight simply ; and we advise 
the reader to disregard it altogether. 

But this detail is becoming weari- 
some ; we will therefore put an end to 
it by endeavoring to suggest the prime 
cause of so much verbal confusion, 
thus enabling the reader to rectify it 
for himself. 

In all that is and all that appears, 
Mr. James recognizes three degrees : (a) 
the “ universal,” ¢. e. the outward, dead 
universal ; (4) the Ego, the conscious 
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self; (c) the active infinite, which in 
itself considered has no individual form. 
In other aspects these degrees are the 
Physical, the Moral, the Spiritual ; 
Male, Female, Spousal Union; Natu- 
ral Creation, Spiritual Creation, Re- 
demption, etc. The “ universal ” is like- 
wise called the cosmical, the identical, 
the generic, the homo, etc.; the “self” 
appears as the specific, the moral, the vir, 
etc.; the “ infinite” is substance, being, 
the Creator, etc. Now, unhappily, this 
writer’s love of antithetic emphasis is 
so great that he habitually writes as 
if he had in view a scale of but two 
degrees. Thus any two of the three 
are merged to be opposed to the third ; 
one and two make a party against 
three ; two and three against one; one 
and three against two. Form and in- 
dividuality, for example, cover two and 
three ; identity, one and two; univer- 
sal and generic, one and three. This 
continual running of three into two, 
this forcing of synthesis into antithe- 
sis, is, we are persuaded, the whole se- 
cret of Mr. James’s obscurity. If the 
reader, however, will get the real scale 
fairly in his mind, and insist upon 
finding it under all disguises, he will 
be able to read page after page and 
chapter after chapter with no misgiv- 
ing as to the real meaning. And doing 
so, he will quickly find himself com- 
municating with an intelligence of 
great depth and amplitude, which, 
although it suffers in expression from 
the exactions of a rigid and vehement 
temperament, has a thought of majes- 
tic proportions to impart. 

In approaching the general purport 
of the work, we must encounter in 
limine the writer’s persuasion respect- 
ing his own position. He imagines 
himself in irreconcilable opposition to 
Kant, upon whom he makes war after 
his own strenuous manner.. And yet, 
so far as we are able to see, he is in 
perfect agreement with Kant, so far as 
the latter goes. The two journey on 
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the same road until the place is reached 
where the K®énigsberg philosopher 
stops short, declaring that the road 
itself has come to an end. Here, 
indeed, they part company, Mr. James 
pushing boldly on, and attempting an 
enterprise which the other esteemed 
beyond human power. Together they 
maintain that the apparent world is 
merely apparent, — that space and time 
are but abstract forms or moulds of 
sensuous perception, — and that the in- 
telligence in man, which corresponds 
to the phenomenal world, moves in a 
fated circle of limitation, though able 
to infer its finiteness from the contra- 
dictions in which it ultimates. Kant's 
demonstration of these truths is made 
with a steadiness of march and an in- 
evitable force of logic, of which Mr. 
James is not master, and which should 
secure him the latter’s sincere grati- 
tude. His antinomies may distress the 
Paley-men, and those of that ilk, but 
they contain the very gist of his ser- 
vice to a higher mode of thought. It 
was well to put an end forever to 
that sad business of intellectual Babel- 
building, erecting a ladder of logic, by 
which a purely finite intelligence, fol- 
lowing its own limited methods, might 
climb, and at last intrude itself bodily 
into the presence of the infinite. Swe- 
denborg himself substituted the doc- 
trines of “discrete degrees,” and of 
“correspondence,” for that notion of 
the linear continuity of Spirit and 
nature, which has dominated “ natural 
theology ” so long. 

Now, Kant, though in a compara- 
tively small limited way, takes sides 
with Swedenborg. He sustains a 
negative proposition implied in the 
term “discrete.” There is no con- 
tinuous, logical, ¢.e. purely prosaic, 
connection between finite and infinite, 
he says. Man inhabits a phenomenal 


world, and the purely speculative mind 
is adapted to this world, itself only 
phenomenal. 


This quality of mind 
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becomes wise only by the recognition 
of its limitations. While persuaded 
that it is complete and unitive, it not 
only works in a sphere of illusion 
(which is proper to it), but is deluded 
as well. By thus cutting off the phe- 
nomenal world and the mind that 
answers to it, and by showing the es- 
sentially limited character of both, 
Kant prepared the way for Sweden- 
borg, for Hegel, for James, for any 
thinker who should attempt to think 
the eternal Whole in its wholeness. 
A direct continuous connection between 
real Being and apparent Existence is 
never more to be thought of. Who- 
ever will think the Whole, must think 
it as comprehending a series of levels, 
which nowhere run into each other, 
but are essentially discrete, yet which 
have their own form of relation in 
Unity. Kant was the John Baptist 
of modern philosophy (by philosophy 
we mean, of course, spiritual thought). 
To understand him is to enter the 
modern epoch. Mr. James has done 
so, but without being aware of it. 
Mr. Mansel has done so just enough 
to work downward from the data thus 
supplied. Mr. Mill and a number of 
others are in their various fashions, 
working from Kant in the inverse di- 
rection. 

No doubt the school of Mansel, the 
“ psychological ” school, and the “ posi- 
tive” school, borrow from Kant the 
better part of their capital; neverthe- 
less the latter did faithful, indispen- 
sable pioneer work; and Mr. James, 
with others, has entered into the in- 
heritance of his labors. He demon- 
strated the discreteness of the lowest 
of Swedenborg’s (and James’s) three 
degrees; proved that the phenomenal 
world has reality only relatively to the 
knowing mind, and that ¢his mind has 
validity only relatively to that which 
it knows. Thus he ousted modern 
philosophy and divinity from the fal- 
lacious ground they had sought to 

















occupy, where belief and scepticism 
alike had been assiduously begging the 
question against each other. By im- 
plication, he threw back both phe- 
nomenal existence and its equivalent 
mind upon a common ground, which 
one man might name the absolute, 
self-realizing Idea, and another name 
Being, Substance, or the like, but 
which neither would suppose to be 
prosaically continuous from finite na- 
ture, thinking or thought. 

Here it is, on a basis of entire agree- 
ment with Kant thus far, that Mr. 
James’s enterprise begins: he com- 
mences his own peculiar labor at the 
very point where the other, so far as 
the critique of Pure Reason is con- 
cerned, has paused. His attempt is 
to resolve Kant’s noumena, and with 
these the conscious Ego itself. What 
the other had left opaque he will en- 
deavor to render transparent, that the 
eye may see through them. And here 
his endeavor is the same in kind 
with that of Hegel. As any reader 
will see who has only a slight knowl- 
edge of Hegel, he sought, first, to 
show the consubstantiality of visible 
existence with mind, by exhibiting it 
in every aspect as one and the same 
with a mental determination. Here 
the supposed noumena go to the winds. 
The cognoscible thing is — what? An 
apparent unreal form of another, but 
incognoscible thing? No, an apparent 
form of mind, and of the same kind of 
mind with that which recognizes its 
nature, so that in the act of cognition 
the knowing mind (in man) unites and 
identifies itself with the constituent 
mind (in nature). If one man speak 
a word, and another apprehend it in 
the same sense, their two minds so far 
unite and become one. Now if each 
and every thing is but a constituted 
form of thought, then to think or know 
the thing is to produce in the mind the 
same thought of which it is the con- 
stituted form ; the perceiving, knowing 
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mind, therefore, identifies itself with 
the constituent mind. To illustrate: 
I think a horse, suppose, and think 
it truly, think what it really is. The 
thought is in my mind, is but a thought, 
and yet it is what the horse really is. 
But if I do indeed think what the 
horse really is, the horse is essentially 
a thought, and the same thought which 
is produced in my mind in the act of 
cognition. I can think what the crea- 
ture veritably is, only if thought is the 
proper being of things, and only if 
mind in nature and mind in man are 
essentially the same, though different 
modes of the same. Kant held that 
things are really thoughts, and there- 
fore called them noumena (thought- 
things) ; but he held also that mind in 
nature and mind in man are essentially 
different, so that we can never think 
what anything really is. Schelling 
bridged over this gulf with his doctrine 
of the “ identity of subject and object ” 
in cognition ; which means simply the 
identity of realizing constituent mind 
in nature and cognitive mind in man. 
But what are we to say of this mind 
constituted in nature, and recognizing 
itself in man, — that is, of finite exist- 
ence, thought or thinking? Has it in- 
dependent absolute reality? No, an- 
swers Hegel; no,dnswers James. The 
former undertakes to show how and why 
it cannot be absolutely real. He shows 
how finite existence, at every stage of 
it, is composed of mutually cancelling 
“ moments ” or vanishing elements, each 
of which contradicts, while it is sustained 
by, the other,— somewhat, we may 
say, like the rafters of a roof, which 
are projected upward, and sustained 
by their mutual tendency to fall. Ex- 
istence is always falling, lapsing, and 
is maintained only as it tends to fall. 
It appears outwardly only as it has no 
self-subsistence inwardly. All that 
appears depends momentaneously upon 
the living constructive Idea, and, in 
itself considered, is only as it also is 
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not. Such seems to us the most gen- 
eral scope of Hegel’s thought concern- 
ing existence. Whether a Hegelian 
scholar, or an admirer of Hegel, would 
be satisfied with such a statement, we 
cannot be sure. 

But supposing this correct, it agrees 
closely with Mr. James’s ideas. He also 
maintains that existence is only as it 
also ts not. Its nature, he says, is to 
be created, — that is, not to be, in itself. 
Now this, we take it, is precisely what 
Hegel meant by saying, that being and 
nothing are the two equivalents of ex- 
istence in the lowest abstract concep- 
tion thereof. Mr. James tells us that 
Hegel “ confounds being and existence,” 
and that he “bases his ontology upon 
the identity of being and nothing, ¢. e. 
he makes being (the creator) a logical 
evolution of not-being (the creature).” 
No misunderstanding could be more 
complete. By that “being” which is 
the equivalent or reciprocal “ moment” 
of nothing, Hegel does not mean “the 
creator” any more than he means a 
cheese-paring, nor indeed half so much ; 
and by “ not being” he does not mean 
“the creature.” He means by the 
statement, we repeat, just what Mr. 
James does by saying that the nature 


of created things is not to be in and of. 


themselves. 

In truth, there is much less differ- 
ence in the results of Hegel and Swe- 
denborg than in their several methods. 
The former began (we speak of the 
logic only) with the negative pole of 
being, that is, with the under side of 
existence. Then by showing finite 
nature as compelled step after step to 
cancel its own pretensions to absolute 
reality, to carry its own negation 
in its very affirmation of itself, —he 
involves finite nature in Spirit, wherein 
at last the negation is itself negatived, 
and pure, absolute, living affirmation 
includes all. Swedenborg begins with 
the positive pole, the creator or Lord, 
and derives existence. A definite 
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method can indeed scarcely be attrib- 
uted to him, for he announces rather 
than reasons ; but the direction of his 
process in thought is apparent; and it is 
much more in the process than in the 
content of his thought that he is sep- 
arated from the great thinkers of all 
time. And of Mr. James much the 
same might be said. He, too, is ex- 
tremely deficient in method, and his 
defect is the more conspicuous since he 
attempts methodical thought; but his 
direction is plain enough ; his process 
is that of pure affirmation; and it is 
because he cannot find his own results 
when they are brought out by the in- 
verse or critical method, that he im- 
agines himself engaged in irreconcil- 
able war with the higher thought of 
Germany. 

But while we cannot give him the 
dubious credit of being opposed to all 
the grandest thought of all the world, 
that of Swedenborg alone excepted, it 
is not the less, but all the more true 
that his book has a magnificent breadth 
and richness of content. And, passing 
by much which he opens to discussion, 
we will now endeavor to hint the main 
outline of this whole speculation. 

Mr. James assumes the Infinite, 
Being, Substance, God. The infinite, 
he says, alone #s, in the most veritable 
sense of the word. But it is essen- 
tially active, creative, and therefore 
cannot be conceived of as not creating: 
in other words, the notion of God ne- 
cessarily involves that of a universe 
proceeding from him. The conception, 
accordingly, of an isolated infinite is 
fallacious and void. Infinite and finite 
are in eternal “equation,” though the 
one is the polaric positive and the 
other the polaric negative. God minus 
World is therefore in effect God minus 
God. 

The infinite is creative as being 
Love, whose nature it is to go forth to- 
ward another. All the fullness of the 


creator must therefore be put forth in 
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some representative form of being; and 
existence, nature, the universe, is that 
representation. 

But the universe, since it is not real, 
but only representative, being, forever 
refers itself to its infinite ground and 
principle, and, like a spoken word, 
stands for something which itself is not. 
As being the fulluess of the Godhead 
in representation, and as referring or 
attributing itself to its original, Na- 
ture (we mean here existence in the 
fullest sense of the term, t. e. all which 
exists from God) becomes the mirror 
in which God sees himself. He re- 
flects himself to himself, and so takes 
back into his own infinite conscious- 
ness all that he puts forth. - This is 
the circulation or respiration of the in- 
finite. God projects himself in crea- 
tion; the creation reflects him to him- 
self; the import of his being forever 
goes forth and forever returns. We 


say forever; but this circulation is 


only apparently accomplished in time, 
for time itself is but apparent. 

This projection of the infinite is 
intrepid. It goes to the length of pro- 
ducing a self-consciousness, a sense of 
personal identity — a sense, that is, of 
absolute unitive being, — alien and op- 
posite to itself. In the Ego the cir- 
cling life of Spirit comes, as it were, 
to afull stop. It is appropriated, taken 
possession of, by another. 

But now see what happens. In the 
“second birth,” this Ego denies itself, 
de-votes itself, says, Not I, but Thou, 
“ Not my will but thine,” 

“ Here, Lord, I give myself away.” 
“Only with renunciation,” it has been 
said, “ does true life begin.” The Ego 
is indeed dead, it is the arrest of the 
divine circulation, until it gives itself to 
the infinite, again to receive and again 
to give itself, and so to establish a rectp- 
rocal circulation with the divine. God 
projects himself in existence, even to 
the making of an ‘ eccentric centre,’ an 
alien Self; but does so only to furnish 
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the basis of a reflection conscious of 
itself, a reflection of Spirit as Spirit, 
so that Spirit may return to itself in 
its own likeness. By the same act 
the conscious creature becomes an in- 
terlocutor with God, and comes back 
to his original not by dead absorption, 
but by living reciprocation. It is this 
double system of circulation which 
Mr. James, as we read him, seeks to 
indicate as the ontological method. 
For this, and by this, the universe 
exists. 

Not only for this, but also by this, 
we say, the universe exists. This end 
is the true cause of existence ; this last 
in process is first in principle. To 
illustrate: A tree springs from a seed ; 
a seed is the consummate product of 
the tree. From a seed dissolved into 
potentiality to a seed constituted, — 
the tree is but the process or natural 
mediation between these two. Now 
what is the seed of the universe in the 
divine mind? What is that first and 
last, which is mediated by all the pro- 
cess of creation, and is therefore its 
true cause ? 

The seed is the necessity which 
Being essentially creative, and creative 
as being Love, is under to give its full- 
ness to another, and — even as req- 
uisite to sustain that other — to re- 
cover itself and conserve its own unity. 
The idea of God as mirrored to him- 
self— in which idea an eternal neces- 
sity abides, — is the seed-thought. But 
this should be no mere dead reflection, 
else it were imperfect. Spirit must 
come back to itself as Spirit, looking 
with eyes into eyes, throbbing with 
life unto life. No dead unconscious 
other can reflect the living One. He 
is reflected to himself in living con- 
sciousness only as he has heartily, 
utterly given himself. This is not the 
complacent gaze of vanity in a glass, 
where selfish pleasure is the be-all and 
end-all. 

Therefore as subsidiary to this re- 
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flection the self-conscious Ego is re- 
quired, — self-conscious souls, complete 
(to their own sense) in themselves, 
and made to feel that they themselves 
are their own real being. The self- 
conscious Ego, identifying itself only 
with itself, and centralizing itself in 
itself, is the necessary condition of the 
perfect mirror. 

But as subsidiary again, and neces- 
sary to this subjective life, there must 
be material existence to fill it up, give 
it body, and an apparent footing of its 
own,— to complete its vratsemblance 
as entire and real in itself. This 
is the foil on the back of the glass, 
which makes it opaque, and turns back 
the rays. From the idea of the mir- 
ror to the glass, as its subsidiary con- 
dition ; from the glass to the foil, as its 
subsidiary condition with reference to 
its purpose, — this is the descending 
or “creative ” movement. 

But as existence has no being in 
itself, it is an embodied want, “an 
aching void,” that only in the face of 
God is filled. The eternal One must 
recover himself into his own unity to 
meet the want of his own creation. 
This recovery, considered from the 
side of the Creator, is the “redemp- 
tive” movement, which brings the 
creature into blessed reciprocation with 
his Original. Considered from the 
side of the conscious creature, it is 
devotion, self-surrender, the submission 
of the Ego to Reason, the loving faith- 
ful subordination of private desire to 
social; in fine, it is any form whatso- 
ever of noble self-forgetfulness and 
self-abandonment. In “redemption,” 
— which is at once the self-preserva- 
tion of the infinite and the consummate 
blessedness of the finite, the seed- 
thought of existence, dissolved in na- 
ture, is again matured in abundance, 
and clothed with the glory of fruit; 
while the process that lies between, 
which is constituted nature and history, 
with their sums and stars and civiliza- 
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tions, has to a healthy eye its own 
grandeur and beauty. Meanwhile, it 
is to be borne in mind that the “re- 
demptive ” idea, or that of the perfect 
and conscious mirror, — which idea is 
grounded in the being of God, and so 
must realize itself, —is first and last, 
cause and result, mediated through all 
the process of the universe. Such 
seems to us a tolerable, though faint out- 
line of Mr. James’s scheme of thought; 
of which we again express our hearty 
admiration. 


“WONDERS OF THE DEEP.”1! 


In this companion to his “Stray 
Leaves from the Book of Nature,” Prof. 
De Vere has given twelve essays under 
the attractive titles, Fables and Facts, 
Odd Fish, Pearls, Corals, the Knight in 
Armor, a Pinch of Salt, Mine Oyster, 
Light at Sea, Lighthouse Stories, a 
Grain of Sand, Mercury, the Earth 
in Trouble. They are marked by the 
same grace of style, freshness of illus- 
tration, felicity of grouping and admi- 
rable thought which have made the pre- 
vious books popular wherever known. 
A few random gleanings from the open- 
ing chapters will recommend these 
really valuable magazine articles bet- 
ter than any vague comments. Of 
those real wonders of the sea, the 
dolphins, he speaks, as those whom the 
ancients reported to swim with their 
babies at the breast, and their eyes in 
their back-bones, who dug graves for 
their deceased parents, followed them 
in funeral procession, and buried them 
in submarine graveyards out of the 
way of the fishes. The sea-elephant, 
he thinks, has been taken for a human 
being by the credulous, because of the 
deep beauty of the eye, and because of 
the deep feeling it manifests at critical 
times. They not only never attack 
man, but unlike the sympathetic seal, 
they purposely turn aside to avoid the 


1 Wonders of the Deep. By M. Schele de Vere. 
pp- 351. 
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agony of their wounded companions. 
When the blow is mortal, they drag 
themselves painfully inland, and hide 
behind a large rock to die in peace 
unseen. If prevented from thus re- 
tiring, they shed tears, as they also 
weep bitterly when ill-treated by cruel 
sailors. He relates as authentic a huge 
seal’s seizing a drunken sailor from a 
boat of the French Legation in the har- 
bor of Constantinople, and throwing 
himself with his prey back into the 
waves, then reappearing at some dis- 
tance holding the man under his fin, 
and sinking at last, leaving the fright- 
ened sailor to work his way to the boat. 
He describes the terrible cuttle-fish — 
the devil-fish of Victor Hugo— as hav- 
ing been found with arms fifty-four feet 
long, and a body twelve feet in breadth, 
making an extent of one hundred and 
twenty feet in all. William Buckland 
allowed one small specimen to grasp 
his arm: the feeling was that of a 
hundred tiny air-pumps applied at once, 
and red marks were left on the skin 
where the suckers had been at work. 
So that enough has been recorded in 
our days to show that the wonders of 
the deep are not yet all known, and that 
giants like the kraken may be in exist- 
ence still. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS 
IN GERMANY. 

Dr. Aucust WuENscHE’s “ Com- 
mentary on the Prophet Hosea” is en- 
riched with copious illustrations from 
Rabbinical and medieval interpreters, 
and has also a very full introduction. 
It is the first work of this sort by its 
author. (8vo, pp. 649. Leipsic). 


The peculiarity of Dr. Gustav 
Moritz Repsios’s treatise on the 
Canonical Gospels is that he finds in 
the parables and discourses of Jesus 
a “secret meaning,” and makes them 
signify later events in the history of 
the Christian Church. The idea is 
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not quite original with him, but he 
argues it ingeniously. (8vo, pp. 224. 
Leipsic.) 


Cari WirricHeEn, in his new crit- 
ical examination of John’s Gospel, 
takes the middle ground, holding that 
there is no reason to deny its authen- 
ticity, or that it was a work of the 
first century, yet maintaining that 
it was written in Syria for Jewish 
Christians outsidd of Palestine, and is 
wholly a Jewish book; full, moreover, 
of John’s own ideas, with a Christ of 
his own fancy, — words put into the 
mouth of Jesus which he really did 
not utter; and that it contains much 
which is “unhistoric.” Wittichen’s 
view will satisfy neither party. (8vo, 
pp- 118.) 


More satisfactory and thorough is 
the “ Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans” by Dr. G. C. K. von Horr- 
MANN, moderately rationalistic, main- 
taining the genuineness of some pas- 
sages which Baur rejects, and sugges- 
tive in its criticism. It is in the form 
of connected discourse, like the Com- 
mentary of Olshausen, and does not 
load the page with a redundance of 
notes and scholia. (8vo, pp. 642. 
Nordlingen.) 


MELCHIOR DE VOGUE’s account of 
the Semitic inscriptions of Central 
Syria is of high value in illustrating 
the history of the land in the first 
Christian centuries, and especially in 
the reign of Zenobia. Of Palmyrene 
inscriptions there are one hundred and 
fifty. A work of this kind may show 
how much is yet to be learned of the 
archeology of that Syrian land. We 
include this in our list, though it is 
issued in Paris. It is a work wholly 
in the painstaking German style. 

The strangest specimen of critical 
aberration which Germany has pro- 
duced in the last year is the work of 
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Professor Lupwic Noacs, entitled 
“From Eden to Golgotha.” It is an 
elaborate attempt to reconstruct Bibli- 
cal geography, and to bring all the 
scenes of the Scriptural story, Egypt 
and the Garden of Eden included, 
into the narrow limits of the Holy 
Land. There is a grand disdain of all 
recorded authorities in the fiery plead- 
ing of this innovator. The author is a 
keen logician and has an abundance 
of learning. But the improbabilities, 
assumptions, and arbitrary renderings 
of Hebrew words, utterly destroy the 
scientific value of the book. The 
erudition is wasted. (Two 8vo vol- 
umes, of 1450 pages in all.) 


The seventh volume of BuNsEn’s 
“Bibelwerk ” contains a new trans- 
lation of the Apocrypha of the Old 
Testament, with an elaborate preface, 
treating the history of the Jewish 
people from the time of Alexander 
the Great to the birth of Jesus, and a 
table of comparative apocryphal chro- 
nology. The account of the Jewish 
sects is candid and intelligent. The 
fragments of the Book of Enoch are 
included in the summary. All the 
translations are in prose, except that 
of Sirach and the Prayer of Manasseh. 
The notes are concise, but nicely criti- 
cal. (Large 8vo, pp. 500. Leipsic.) 


Dr. Cornetius WiLt1AmM Opzoo- 
MER is famous in Holland as one of 
the most acute, learned, and fearless 
of the new school of theologians. His 
latest work on “ Religion,” which has 
made much stir in Dutch circles, has 
been translated into German by Dr. 
Francis Mook, under the supervision 
of the author. Opzoomer rests belief 
in God on the feeling that He exists, 
and denies that his being can be intel- 
lectually proved. He also doubts the 
freedom of the will. (8vo, pp. 314.) 


The nature of inspiration is in- 
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geniously discussed by Dr. WILLIAM 
Scumipt. He vehemently opposes the 
“mouthpiece” theory, but takes the 
middle ground, so difficult to hold, of 
inspiration as a special divine gift, yet 
depending in large measure upon the 
will of him who writes or speaks by it. 


The candid and comprehensive 
work of Professor ScHoLTEN, of Ley- 
den, on the “ History of Religion and 
Philosophy,” has found a competent 
translator in Dr. E. K. Redepenning. 
Scholten is a rationalist in criticism, 
but not a materialist in philosophy. 
He believes in the soul and in immor- 
tality, though he allows in the gospel 
story nothing higher than nature. He 
exalts the Christian religion, and identi- 
fies this with the highest truth. (8vo, 
pp- 264. Elberfeld.) 


The “ History of Culture in the Light 
of Progress,” by H. A. M. Ruy, is 
written in the spirit of Buckle, Lecky, 
Draper, and the men of that class. The 
author has no patience with any posi- 
tive Christianity, and believes more in 
climate than in the religious sentiment. 
Some of his statements are absurd ; as 
that the Hebrew Devil is the Egyptian 
Typhon ; that Jehovah, Jove, and Iac- 
chos are identical ; that the Pentateuch 
was foisted upon the Jews by a priestly 
fraud. 


A vigorous and strange specimen of 
polemic literature is the work of Dr. W. 
HorrMan, Court Preacher in Berlin, 
which he entitles “ Germany, formerly 
and now, in the Light of God’s King- 
dom.” He hates and denounces ration- 
alism, and identifies High Lutheran- 
ism with the saving Gospel. To him 
the Prussian kings —the great Freder- 
ick alone excepted— are almost apos- 
tles, not to say saints. 


The long-needed history of the 
Reformation in Bohemia, from original 
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and trustworthy sources, is given in 
the new work of BERNHARD CZzEY- 
WENKA. Not all the speculations of 
the author of the identity of Protes- 
tantism and Nominalism are to be 
trusted, but many disputed questions 
are solved, and the work, as a whole, 
is of great value. (8vo, pp. 462. Biele- 
feld.) 


Scholars will welcome Dr. FRANz 
Kua.en’s “ History of the Vulgate,” in 
which the sources and the influence of 
this Catholic standard Bible are ably 
examined. (8vo,pp. 510. Mazenca.) 


Every fragment of so learned and 
famous a father of the Church as The- 
odore of Mopsuesta is precious. Even 
Syriac translations of the Greek are 
not to be rejected in their illustration 
of the opinions and culture of that 
fourth Christian century. The new 
edition of the Syriac fragments in the 
British Museum by Epwarp Sacuau 
is very careful, not only in the prep- 
aration of the text, but in the transla- 
tions and notes. 


Another Syriac work is the “ Letter 
and Tract of Jacob, Bishop of Edessa,” 
edited by J. P. Martin; but this has 
more value in its illustration of Syriac 
philology and grammar than in its 
connection with dogma. The Tract 
had been previously edited by George 
Phillips from a MS. in the British 
Museum. Martin’s edition is published 
in Paris. 


The new “ Life of Zwingli, by J. C. 
MakoFer, shows well the influence in 
civil and social life of the noble Swiss 
Reformer, but claims too much for him 
as a literary leader, and the pioneer of 
higher culture in the Swiss Land. (8vo, 
pp- 543.) 


Catholic lives of Calvin have more 
than once been written. The work of 
tiudin is authority even for Protestants. 
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But now Professor F. W. Kamp- 
SCHULTE, a German Catholic, has is- 
sued the first volume of a remarkable 
biography of the German Reformer, 
compiled almost wholly from manu- 
scripts heretofore unpublished. He con- 
tradicts much that Stihelin and D’Au- 
bigne have asserted of their hero, and 
throws new light upon the govern- 
ment which Calvin organized,.and the 
relations between Church and State in 
Geneva. The book is only begun, but 
it will make a sensation in Protestant 
circles. (8vo, pp. 520. Leipsic.) 


A very instructive and thorough 
work in small compass is the treatise, 
by H. W. J. Turersca, on the Prohi- 
bition of Marriage inside of near blood 
relationship. The teaching of Scripture 
and tradition of the Mosaic Law, the 
Greek Law, the Roman Law, the early 
Church, the Catholic Church, and the 
Protestant Church, is carefully stated, 
and the Church doctrine is vindicated 
against the doctrine of the Rationalists 
and the advocates for free divorce. The 
volume will doubtless find translation. 
(12mo, pp. 166. Nérdlingen.) 


PROF. PYNCHON’S “CHEMICAL 
FORCES.” 

Chemistry has so much extended 
its domains, claiming on the one hand 
as proper to itself, most of the material 
forces formerly supposed to belong to 
other branches of science, and on the 
other hand furnishing to those sciences 
so much that is requisite to them, — 
that its study now is not only much 
more comprehensive than formerly, but 
must be cast in a more “popular” 
mould, to adopt the word invented by 
Dr. Lardner and his associates. If 
the geologist, the botanist, the astrono- 
mer, every student and special sci- 
ence, is dependent for the basis of his 
investigations upon a knowledge of the 
principles of chemical action, it is clear 
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that those principles must be put in a 
form which will be intelligible to those 
who are not devoting their whole lives 
to becoming chemists. If, also, chem- 
istry claims the great physical forces 
which pervade all material existence, 
heat, light, and electricity, as her ele- 
ments and servants, it is her duty to 
explain them to the world in terms 
that do not require her more advanced 
symbols, or a knowledge of the higher 
mathematics to understand. 

This book! is intended to embody 
the most important facts and princi- 
ples with regard to those forces, so far 
as they have any connection with the 
production of chemical phenomena, and 
to form an introduction to the study 
of chemistry. It is in the form of a 
text-book for students, but it contains 
in an intelligible and interesting form a 
mass of information which will answer 
the questions constantly arising in the 
mind of the general reader, who falls 
upon matters connected with the impor- 
tant scientific inventions of the age. 
One can now scarcely take up a review, 
or even a newspaper, in which he will 
’ not find some statement or argument or 
allusion, which, were he perfectly hon- 
est and not an educated chemist, he 
would be glad to elucidate by some 
such hand-book as this. Here is a list 
which we take from the preface, of 
some of the subjects which have 
been most fully elaborated, the author 
having omitted all matters of which a 
knowledge could equally well be ob- 
tained from any good treatise on nat- 
ural philosophy, and aimed to treat 
them with such fullness of detail as 
should give them an interest beyond 
that of a mere catalogue of facts, with- 

1 The Chemical Forces; Heat, Light, -* 
tricity, with their Applications, etc., etc., etc. 
Introduction to Chemical Physics, designed fo for 


the use of Academies, Colleges, and Medical 
Schools. Illustrated with numerous engravings, 


The Examiner. 


out becoming too abstruse for the un- 
scientific : — 

“Heat; Radiant Heat; the transmis- 
sion of Heat through Media; Latent 
Heat; the Steam-engine; the Chemical 
Influence of Light; Photography ; Spec- 
trum Analysis; the Galvanic Battery 
and its heating, illuminating, and magnetic 
Effects; the Electric Telegraph; the 
Atlantic Telegraph; Electro-Magnetic 
Engines; the Fire-Alarm of Cities; the 
Induction Coils of Page and Rubendorff ; 
The Magneto-Electric Machines of Sax- 
ton, Page, Holmes, Wild, and Ladd; and 
their various Applications to Electro- 
plating and gilding, to the illumination 
of Light-houses and to Medicine. Much 
attention has been paid to the modern 
theory of the Correlation, Convertibility, 
and Equivalency of the Physical Forces.” 

These subjects with many others are 
copiously and carefully treated, and the 
facts and principles explained by a 
profuse exhibition of illustrations, which 
make this a very attractive as well as 
a useful book. Mr. Pynchon’s high 
reputation as a practical chemist and 
successful teacher as well as thorough 
scholar, is a voucher for its accuracy 
of statement, and that its views embody 
the results of the most recent research 
and invention. 


WE are obliged to defer our reviews 
of “ The Science of Thought,” by Rev. 
C. Carroll Everett ; of “ The Discovery 
of the Great West,” by Francis Park- 
man; of Lockyer’s remarkable treatise 
on “The Constitution of the Sun;” 
of Rénan’s “St. Paul;” of Baring 
Gould’s “Origin of Religions ;” of 
Dr. Hammond’s “Sleep, and its De- 
rangements.” 
and containing copious lists of experiments, with 
directions for preparing them. By Thomas Rug- 
gles Pynchon, M. A., Scovill Professor of Chem- 


istry and the Natural ~~ Trinity College, 
Hartford. Hartford: O. D. Case & Co., 1870. 
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THE newspaper is unsatisfactory in one way. ‘or some reason, 
never explained, it tells us of people’s vices, — great and small. We can 
tell of yesterday, how many drunken Sheas, and Connors, and Ber- 
nards, and Hermans were locked up in the station-houses ; how many 
struck their wives; how many kicked and abused their children. If 
there is a fight in some miserable liquor shop, with two or three people 
stabbed, we are sure to know that. If a poor love-crossed girl throw 
herself into a canal or a mill-pond in the smallest factory village in 
Connecticut, that fact is telegraphed over the country. And next it, 
in the same universal transmission of bad news, is the full account of the 
amount which some defaulting clerk is supposed to have taken from the 
Griggsville Bank, and the amount which his bondholders are expected 
to pay. This is told us, in detail, apparently because it is the record of 
so much misery, crime, and ruin. And if one read only this, — and 
believed only this, — he would certainly believe that Satan had got the 
better of God in the old Manichean duel, and that the world was going 
downward by the most rapid decline, and without hope of recovery. 

All this time, however, there is quietly going forward a series of dis- 
coveries, inventions, and social improvements, a system of personal 
training, an enlargement of the range of human thought, a diminution 
of disease, an amelioration of morals and a growth of personal piety, 
which, all together, represent the coming of the kingdom of God. 
Although the daily chronicle does not choose, or is not able to register 
this, —as two old crones grumbling together tell of pestilence and 
misery much more easily than they tell of joy and life, — the improve- 
ment is none the less certain. Every man who can compare 1870 with 
1770, had rather live now than then. The young Washington, and the 
young Goethe, in 1770, thanked God they were not born a hundred 
years before they were ; and even George III. and Robespierre were 
as well pleased with their time. Yet 1670 — with all the filth and folly 
of Stuart and of Bourbon — was, and knew it was, enough better off than 
1570, with the filth and folly of another Bourbon, and of an unestab- 
lished Tudor. It has always been so. The unmarked progress of. the 
moment has shown itself in the certain advance of the century ever 
since Jesus Curist brought a new element of Lirs into the world. 

Now we do not pretend that the magic of the name “ Old and New” 
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will enable us to precipitate from the turbid waters the clear crystalline 
deposit which-in future ages is to be preserved as the gift and glory of 
our time. But we do believe that we can chronicle some of the steps, 
if not of the world’s advance, still of its best endeavor. From the 
modest records of societies, which can scarcely be said to be published ; 
from the reports of laborious men, who had rather study truth and do 
right, than proclaim what they do, or publish the results of their study; 
from foreign journals, and from immense collections of private corre- 
spondence which are thrown open to us, — we shall attempt in successive 
numbers of this journal to make such a Record of Progress as may give 
to thoughtful men and women some hint of what direction the best effort 
of the time is taking. No single number of our journal can illustrate 
this Record. But our confident hope is, that as the years pass, it may 
furnish some reliable statement of the best gifts which the OL is offer- 
ing to the New. 
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CLUB-HOUSE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Ar our request one of the working 
people furnishes us the following nar- 
rative of the present operation of the 
Christian Club-House, established by 
the Providence Union for Christian 
Work ; the only institution of the kind 
in America, so far as we know, which 
admits both sexes to its membership. 

“My friends at home cannot under- 
stand why I think so much of the Union 
for Christian Work. They write as if 
they imagined it a sort of charity, to 
which I was giving more time and 
strength than Iought. So I shall try 
to represent a few of my evenings 
there, that they may see what is the 
relationship in which this institution 
stands to my-life and to other lives. 

“T will take last Tuesday evening 
for one. Now I am not going to allow 
that school-teaching is all drudgery, 
for there is much to be enjoyed in it, 
to my thinking; but sometimes the 
drudgery which there must be in all 
work having any routine, becomes more 
prominent than the better parts in 
teaching ; and Jast Tuesday was a day 
of that kind to me. The causes were 


partly within and partly without. My 
sprained wrist ached, and the stove 
smoked, and the children had one of 
those epidemics of restlessness to which 
schools are liable; its symptoms, in- 
cessant dropping of pencils and books, 
unquenchable thirst, requiring frequent 
journeys to the water-pail, and general 
wriggling. So at night I found my- 
self, what old ladies call getting fid- 
getty, and my wrist would not let me 
quiet myself down with sewing, and 
for social and mental resources my 
boarding- house supplied my own 
cramped chamber with its little shelf 
of most familiar books, the stuffy par- 
lor adorned with photographs of the 
landlady’s family, with “ Harper’s Ba- 
zar” and the “ Court Circles of the Re- 
public,” on the table ; a girl practising 
exercises on the piano, another talking 
on a high key and giggling with a 
youth, and three matrons discussing 
their acquaintance and former servants, 
and sure not to stray upon anything 
but personalities. 

“Tt was a dismal, half-rainy night, 
but in my water-proof I pattered 
through the streets till I saw our line 














of lighted windows, and the transpa- 
rency which loomed through the mist 
with its good news. Getting rid of 
my damp cloak and hood, I found my- 
self comfortable and at home in the 
bright warm room. It was early and 
few had come yet; so I was glad of 
the chance to study out the new pho- 
tographs on the walls, particularly the 
large one of the Coliseum, for I had been 
reading about that without distinctly 
understanding its structure. Then I 
began an article in “ Blackwood ;” but 
as people came in I felt more inclined 
to sociability ; so I joined two girls 
who sat at the side of the room, look- 
ing a little lost, and soon got them 
talking. They were sewing girls, quite 
young, just from the country, and evi- 
dently found their lives dull, lacking 
any of the innocent fun belonging to 
their age. Their forewoman is a mem- 
ber of our English Literature class, 
and she had told them of the Rooms. 
I soon put them into a set for croquet 
with a merry girl whom I knew, and 
one of our older men, a capital player, 
to teach them. An hour after, they 
came to bid me good-night with bright- 
ened eyes, saying, ‘We have had a 
real good time, and we are coming 
again.’ 

“ Meanwhile, I had been enjoying 
European stereoscopic views, in a little 
group round Mrs. Thayer, who de- 
scribed the scenes vividly, for she was 
abroad only last winter. She tells me 
we are to have another picture eve- 
ning before long; a free exhibition 
of photographs and engravings, ex- 
plained by those who understand them. 
I think that evening last spring was 
one of the greatest treats I ever had. 

“Then, to my surprise, I saw Mr. 
Wright come in; a young man who 
used to be there constantly, reading, 
but who had vanished for some time. 
He looked in much better condition, 
and his old reserve had gone. He told 


one of the Hospitality Section how it 
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had been with him. He had been 
sick, and was a long time getting his 
strength back, and could not do hard 
work, nor find light work, and said he, 
‘What would have become of me if 
J had had no place to pass my time in 
but such as used to be the only ones 
open to loafers like me, I do not like 
to think.’ 

“T ventured in among the Educa- 
tion Section, which was in session in 
the Committee Room, for I wanted to 
ask about the French class. It has 
grown so numerous that it must be 
divided, and arrangements for that 
were made. I did not get out from 
that room immediately, I was so much 
interested by the discussion of plans 
for lectures and classes, and then by a 
spirited controversy as to the merits 
of books sent in for the Library, which 
did not lack spice of wit as well as 
culture. It freshened me mentally 
like a sea-breeze. 

“When I went back the Amuse- 
ment room was in full operation ; this 
evening being rainy there were only 
forty-seven present; on pleasant nights 
there are over one hundred. As I 
stood at the matron’s desk I wondered 
how so many groups of people could 
be talking and laughing unrestrainedly 
without making a din; but it was 
only a merry buzz. A young man 
was playing brisk old-fashioned tunes 
on the piano, croquet-balls were click- 
ing, dominoes snapping briskly on the 
tables as the younger lads and lasses 
laid them triumphantly down against 
each other; quieter chequer-men en- 
grossed half-dozens of eager watchers 
beside the players, and the two long 
tables of pictures and magazines had 
each their double row of amused peo- 
ple. 

“ Going up from this lively scene to 
the Library to change my book, I 
found order and quietness enjoyed by 
some intent chess-players and readers 
of the more solid literature. The 
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librarian was just giving a book to the 
one-armed soldier, who, being stationed 
here in some government employment 
for a few months, keeps himself and 
wife supplied with reading from our 
free shelves. I got another volume of 
Dickens for Mr. Cary, one of our 
members confined to the house this 
winter by rheumatism ; and I delighted 
my own heart with ‘Realmah,’ the 
latest from Arthur Helps, that true 
friend of every one who enjoys bright 
talk as much as I do. 

“Some friends were coming my 
way, so I walked home with them, 
under skies that had cleared off as mar- 
vellously as my spirits. School wor- 
ries and all the nameless cares of a 
straitened life had blown as far out of 
sight as the clouds. I approved of the 
stars for their energetic glitter, and 
betook myself to the sound sleep that 
insured a fresh morning start. 

“On Friday evening I was at the 
Rooms again for the meeting of the 
Benevolence Section, of which I am 
a member. We had a good deal of 
business about the Sewing-school which 
we sustain there in the afternoons; 
and then we set to work covering the 
books given us to be sent to the hos- 
pital, listening meanwhile to interesting 
accounts of visits made there by our 
members. Miss Grover was there, shy, 
scared even, sure she should never be 
able to make herself useful in any way. 
But in the other room was Miss Ash- 
ton, unable to use her eyes much at 
present, and very anxious to learn 
fancy knitting. Miss Grover, of course, 
had her work with her; the two were 
got together in a quiet corner, and 
soon Miss Grover was the centre of 
a circle of young girls, watching her 
deft fingers, while she was blushing 
with delight at her newly discovered 
power to give pleasure. 

“ We were all delighted to hear that 
the Hospitality Section last night made 
arrangements for a social gathering of 
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the whole Union next week, with the 
additional attraction of a fine stereop- 
ticon, which a friend offers to exhibit. 
As I heard one of my scholars saying 
of an expected party, ‘ Won’t we have 
a good time, just!’ 

“TI did not expect to be at the 
Rooms again the same week, but on 
Saturday, when I went to carry Mr. 
Cary a book, he asked me if I could 
goin the evening. His nephew George 
has just come to live with him, a 
bright-looking youth of about seven- 
teen. He is ina store, which keeps 
him busy all day, but naturally enough, 
Mr. Cary is anxious about his evenings. 
He seems a good-hearted lad, and will 
probably be content to spend some of 
them at home reading to his uncle ; 
but there must be some variety, which 
it would be well if the Rooms could 
supply. George knows no one yet, 
so it was arranged that he should escort 
me there, and a good time I had with 
him! He took a turn at every game 
in the room ; he went everywhere ; he 
saw everything ; he chatted with every- 
body. He was occupied for some time 
with the perspective glass, under charge 
of one of our oldest members, a white- 
haired lady, whom, however, he voted 
to be the ‘right man in the right 
place.’ 

“ But the best was, when in the last 
half of the evening the group gathered 
round the piano, and the Saturday 
night practice of sacred music began ; 
for then it was discovered that George 
was not only fond of music, but was 
himself a good tenor singer. Of course 
he was pleased to find himself wel- 
comed, and entered into the business 
with spirit. I think at least one eve- 
ning in his week is sure to be well 
spent. As we walked home, he was 
in a state of boyish enthusiasm, one 
expression of which amused me not a 
little. He said, ‘ It was all first-rate, 
but the jolliest thing there was Miss 
Gray,’ a bright, refined lady, to know 














whom is one of the best fortunes that 
can happen to a boy. Better still, 
was the comment which his uncle told 
me to-day, uttered hastily, as the lad 
went to his room at night: ‘I tell you, 
uncle, I haven’t heard anything so 
nice as that singing since mother was 
alive.’ 

“T have not mentioned the classes 
in music, in book-keeping, in mechan- 
ical drawing, and in other departments. 
This is but a meagre and inadequate 
presentment of what I know our Union 
has been doing in this one week.” 

An effort has been started in Bos- 
ton to provide some such evening 
place of resort as that described above, 
for young women who have no real 
homes. How far working-women are 
now left without real sympathy or 
protection may be judged from the 
followiug abstract of a paper by Mrs. 
Batchelder. She is a lady who has 
distinguished herself by her efforts in 
establishing real industrial schools for 
girls who have had no advantages but 
the mechanical head-drill of the public- 
school system. 

“Mrs. Batchelder read to some of 
us (members of the society of work- 
ing-women that meets at her house 
once a week, Thursday evenings), a 
paper giving a most appalling set of 
statistics she had verified personally, 
one item of which is, that two thou- 
sand girls, between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen, dance nightly in North 
Street alone, for fifty cents a time, for 
the gratification of beastly rowdies, in 
a half nude array. 

“ The statement was very terse and 
brief, and made to tell fur the necessity 
of industrial education, and also for 
the work of the Society, which wishes 
to procure a house, whose upper rooms 
could be devoted to the industrial 
school, enlarged as she desires it to be, 
and whose lower rooms could be made 
into a club-house. The young work- 
ing women can go, evenings, under the 
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auspices of our Society. We wish to 
have a large room for lectures, «ma- 
teur concerts, dramatic entertainments, 
etc., a library for reading, and writing 
a letter occasionally, and a sewing- 
room where girls could come and bring 
their necessary work, where there 
would be warmth, and light, and so- 
ciety.” 

The arrangements for such a club- 
room on a modest scale are in the 
hands of some spirited women, who 
are used to command success. 


THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY LECTURES. 


In speaking in another place of Uni- 
versity Reforms, we have alluded to 
the new development given at Cam- 
bridge to what are technically called 
“ University Lectures.” The following 
view of their success in the current 
term is from the best authority. 

The actual working of the lectures 
at Harvard must still, of course, be 
chiefly matter of conjecture. The 
whole system, as now in operation, is 
an experiment ; and this year’s expe- 
rience will doubtless suggest many 
points in which there is room for im- 
provement. It seems clear that the 
order of the lectures does not answer 
the requirements of an ideally perfect 
arrangement, especially in the course of 
Philosophy, where cousecution of sub- 
jects is peculiarly desirable. For in- 
stance, if one subject must be com- 
pleted before the next is begun, “ Kant” 
should be treated after “ Locke” and 
before the “ Positive Philosophy ;” and 
“Theism, Atheism, and Pantheism” 
would be nowhere so appropriate as 
in a sort of sequel to Kant’s antino- 
mies, which, through such a sequel, 
lead naturally to the subject of Posi- 
tivism. But such errors of detail, if 
errors they are, can be easily remedied. 
Viewed as an experiment, the project, 
as fur as it has been carried, must be 
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pronounced completely successful. Be- 
fore the year is out, a dozen or fifteen 
excellent men will have found occasion 
to do some stiff work, the like of which 
has seldom been done in an American 
College. For these are not like lyceum 
lectures, to be delivered to a general 
audience and forgotten. Those who 
come to hear them come meaning 
work, with pencil and note-book. They 
are accompanied and illustrated by a 
thorough, though not necessarily ex- 
tensive, course of reading ; and the re- 
sults of the year’s work are to be tested 
by a searching examination at the close 
of the whole course. From what we 
have seen, we believe that the mental 
horizon of the students will be consid- 
erably enlarged, and that they will 
gain general notions of psychology, of 
the philosophy of science and history, 
of logic, and of literary criticism, such 
as it would be obviously impossible for 
them to get in any other practicable 
way. If the result of the examina- 
tions proves this opinion to be correct, 
there can be no doubt whatever that 
President Eliot’s nobly-conceived ex- 
periment has been a decided success. 
But above all, this year should be val- 
ued, less on its own account, than for 
what it is likely to lead to. 

On the Saturdays of October and 
November, Prof. Shaler, of Cambridge, 
has given to his class a series of Field 
Lectures in Geology, making excur- 
sions to the various points of interest 
in the neighborhood of Boston. The 
pudding-stone formations at Roxbury, 
the rocks at Nahant, the granite quar- 
ries at Quincy, the State quarry at 
Winter Hill, the moraines which form 
the hills near Charlestown, have been 
visited and studied by the class. Win- 
ter has put an end to these out-door 
studies, but Prof. Shaler intends to 
renew them in the spring and to ex- 
tend the excursions as far as Rhode 
Island, and the valley of the Connecti- 
cut. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Art this new institution, two or three 
really good things have been done thus 
far. 


First, The University seems to have 
taken hold upon the people of the 
State of New York. For in spite of 
most bitter attacks in every organ 
of every sect which has a Oollege, 
there is an entering class of nearly three 
hundred, after much more strict ex- 
amination than any other of the sort 
ever held in the State. The Univer- 
sity also holds its old students well ; 
and numbers, in all, somewhat over 
six hundred. 

Second, The most striking of the 
new experiments at Cornell is in gov- 
ernment. They have adopted Dr. Ar- 
nold’s “ Monitorial System,” under a 
military form. Major Whittlesey, the 
“ Commandant,” and the two Assistant 
Professors, who, for this purpose, are 
made immediately subordinate to him, 
select officers from the students, and 
the ordinary government is thus car- 
ried on by a combination of students 
and professors. The “ point of honor ” 
seems changed. The student who, 
elsewhere, under the prevailing system, 
would not, to save his right hand, in- 
terfere with another student engaged 
in violations of order, becomes under 
this system quite a different personage, 
and while on duty recognizes a respon- 
sibility and duty in the matter. 

The experiment succeeds so far. In 
this year there have been but two cases 
of discipline by the Faculty among the 
whole body of more than six hundred 
students; and the general testimony 
of observing people in the town is 
that the students are entirely decent 
and orderly. 

Third, But closely connected with 
this result is the plan of consulting the 
tastes and plans of young men them- 
selves in regard to their courses of study. 
There is, probably, greater liberty of 
choice, in this respect, than is given Ly 























any other College. The result seems 
to be a far greater interest and energy 
in study ; and, without doubt, this acts 
favorably on the discipline in general. 
Of course no men are allowed to trifle 
in this matter ; the students are treated 
more as men than boys, and so far the 
result is excellent. It is the opinion 
of experienced observers that more 
earnest work is not done anywhere else 
in this country. 

Fourth, But the best by far of our 

successes, from the “ educational ” 
point of view, is the success of instruc- 
tion by lectures in the lower classes. 
From the beginning of almost every 
course, an hour a day is given to 
Natural Science. The student uses 
text-books recommended by the Pro- 
fessors ; but the examinations — which 
are frequent, and carefully conducted 
— are upon the lectures mainly. No 
sight can be more inspiriting than that 
of a class of three hundred students 
earnestly engaged in working with the 
Professor in the lecture-room. The 
examination papers have surprised the 
examiners by their excellence. The 
text-book is used by the student —as 
are also other books recommended by 
the Professor,—but there is careful 
avoid®nce of “recitations” from the 
book. The examinations are mainly 
on the lectures, but Students are en- 
couraged to go beyond them if they 
can. 
The only exception to this rule is 
when a masterpiece in any branch of 
literature is studied, —e. g., Guizot in 
History. 

By this rule, therefore, only mathe- 
matics (in which the higher branches 
are taught in lecture-rooms also) and 
the languages, are taught from books. 

Of course, students have to be in- 
structed at the outset as to the proper 
way of taking notes. Mr. Agassiz gave 
at the start some common-sense ideas, 
when he began, on that subject, and of 
course a few hints suffice for this. 
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While people have been hard at 
work proving that the lower classes 
could not be taught by lectures, these 
geutlemen at Cornell University have 
taught them. 

Fifth. Among minor successes, that 
of the “ Typographical Section of the 
Labor Corps” has greatly pleased all 
who have understood it. One of the 
best printing-offices in the central dis- 
trict of the State, is connected with 
the College. Type-setting, press-work, 
and running the steam-engine, are done 
entirely by students. And a large 
number of the best fellows thus sup- 
port themselves mainly or entirely. 

In every quarter the instructors see 
many “ specialists ” of real promise in 
various directions, developing from the 
great body of students, and they are 
all encouraged by the way in which 
the students have stood by the Uni- 
versity. This first year has been full 
of perplexities. The charter forced a 
beginning before any one was ready ; 
but there is no reason to regret that 
the Institution began as it did. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MICHIGAN. 

In the University the academic spirit 
is steadily gaining ground. A College 
cap has been adopted, which will be 
worn on all public days by Professors 
and students of the Literary Depart- 
ment, and it is hoped also, by the Law 
and Medical students. On the 17th of 
November, a new festival was inaugu- 
rated, to be called University Day, and 
to be continued annually. A proces- 
sion was formed of all the students and 
officers of the University and the resi- 
deut clergy, and there were addresses in 
the church by the Acting President, 
and three Professors, one from each 
department. There are numerous 
Literary Societies, which have weekly 
meetings and frequent public debates, 
and the lack of dormitories does not 
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hinder close social union. The Col- 
lege Magazine and the weekly news- 
paper have this year been joined in a 
fortnightly journal of 16 quarto pages, 
which is beautifully printed and ably 
edited. In this Journal the students 
give utterance to their freest opinions, 
and are not afraid to express very 
strongly their sense of incompetency 
in their instructors, or of mistake in 
the methods of teaching. There is no 
official check upon this freedom of 
speech. In no University in the land 
is there better order or comparatively 
less dissipation, than in this free insti- 
tution, where the restraints of disci- 
pline are hardly felt. Most of the 
students are found on Sunday in some 
one or more of the churches, and 
avail themselves of the privilege of 
hearing both sides, that they may 
make a wiser choice. The influence 
of the University on the public opin- 
ion of the West is everywhere felt, 
and its graduates are now in the high- 
est places of honor and trust. Any 
attempt to interfere with the system 
which has built it up, or to narrow its 
broad plan, will find no favor from its 
Alumni; and the absurd predictions 
of the Eastern sectarian journals are 
laughed at by those who know the real 
sentiment of the University and its 
graduates. If President Angel! of the 
Vermont University should finally be 
brought to take this larger charge, and 
should administer it according to his 
reputation, he will have an influence 
such as few educators in this country 
cap gain. 

The number of students in the sev- 
eral departments of the University of 
Michigan is about the same as in the 
last year. More than one thousand are 
on the ground. The Medical School 
has now the advantage of a hospital 
upon the University ground, and there 
is a “clinique” of medicine as well as of 
surgery. The newly chosen Professor 
of Surgery, Dr. Crosby, has quite re- 
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alized the hopes of those who urged 
his appointment, and has proved him- 
self to be learned and skillful in his 
business. Additions have been made 
to the General Library, and some val- 
uable works of sculpture — the gift of 
Randolph Rogers to the College of 
his native city — have been placed in 
the Museum. Heating by steam has 
been introduced into the principal 
buildings. As yet, no President has 
been secured to take the place of Dr. 
Haven ; and it is not probable that 
any choice will be made in the present 
year. The office is honorable and at- 
tractive, and very free from the annoy- 
ances in most of the American Col- 
leges, where the President is the head 
of a police. The President of the 
Michigan University ought to be a 
man of large, general culture, person- 
ally acquainted with the best methods 
of education at home and abroad, of 
ready and graceful speech, courteous 
in manner, frank and fearless, a good 
judge of character, and with a will to 
be the real head of the Institution. 
Above all, he should be liberal and 
broad in his opinions, and in sympathy 
with the spirit of the age. One thing 
that the students of this University 
will not bear, is to be warned off from 
study in any direction or on any theme. 
The lecture which Professor Seelye 
of Amherst College gave before them, 
in which he spoke slightingly of the 
effect of scientific study, was evidence 
to many who heard him that he would 
not have been the man for the Presi- 
dent’s place. The Professors who have 
most influence, not only with the stu- 
dents but with the community at large, 
are those who are known to be most 
liberal, both in philosophical and relig- 
ious opinion. The Professor of Geol- 
ogy vindicates before his class the 
Nebular Hypothesis, and is applauded. 
The Professor in Rhetoric gains favor 
by his muscular Christianity. No nar- 
row policy, which would make this 
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State Institution sectarian in any sense, 
or would hinder the freest investiga- 
tion of all subjects by the young men, 
will keep the popularity which it has 
gained. Its increase has come from 
its noble plan and igs free spirit, which 
both of its Presidents have recognized 
and approved. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue American Philosophical Society 
at Philadelphia has been publishing for 
several years back, scientific memoirs 
of great value. It has just issued the 
third part of its thirteenth volume, in 
quarto, containing nine articles, illus- 
trated by twenty-two plates. 

These articles treat of a great vari- 
ety of subjects. The first one, “On the 
Hydrology of the Basin of the River 
Saint Lawrence,” by the late Managing 
Director of the Grand Trunk Railway 
of Canada, the lamented Mr. T. E. 
Blackwell, gives the results of five 
years’ observations on all the meteoro- 
logical and fluviatile phenomena of 
that region of the continent, — observa- 
tious pursued by a score of the em- 
ployees of the Company at their differ- 
ent stations. 

The second, by Mr. J. P. Lesley of 
Philadelphia, is a description of the 
mountain regions of the United States, 
or rather of a large lithographic map 
of the country between Richmond and 
Cincinnati, to illustrate the different 
styles in which the rain waters of ten 
thousand ages have sculptured out the 
present surface of the globe. It gives 
for the first time a clear and- intelli- 
gible picture of the various mountain 
regions of Virginia, Kentucky, and the 
neighboring States. 

The third and seventh by the distin- 
guished Swiss botanist, Mr. Leo Les- 
quereux of Columbus, Ohio, are, one 
of them, on the sea-weeds (fucoides), 
found imprinted on the bed plane sur- 
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faces of the rocks in our western coal 
region, showing how the petroleum of 
those regions was generated out of such 
sea-weed vegetation ; the other, on the 
forest leaves preserved so beautifully 
between the mud layers of the ter- 
tiary strata of the State of Mississippi. 
Nothing can be more curious and beau- 
tiful than the plates, which exhibit well- 
formed leaves of poplar, willow, walnut, 
laurel, and oak, mingled with leaves of 
the palm, the fig, the cinnamon, and 
other tropical trees, revealing to us the 
climate of those ancient days, — recent, 
indeed, compared with geological ages, 
but long before the appearance of man 
upon the earth, and when the terra- 
firma of the United States was restricted 
within far narrower limits than at pres- 
ent. 

The fourth article is by Prof. Hall, 
of Albany, describing his curious dis- 
coveries of Canadian rocks in the floor 
of the Minnesota River Valley; and 
the structure of the Coteau des Prai- 
ries, with its Indian Pipe Stone beds, of 
a far older age than had been supposed. 

The fifth is on the Coal Flora of the 
United States, by Dr. H. N. Wood. 
The sixth is by Prof. Cope, a long, 
minute account of all the little fishes, 
“minnows,” “shiners,” etc., used for 
bait by those who fish in the rivers of 
Pennsylvania; that is, of the whole 
family of cyprinida, as they are called. 
And he gives pictures of nineteen spe- 
cies of the family. 

The eighth is also by Dr. Wood, and 
is a publication of a large collection of 
insects made in western South America 
by Professor Orton, with a plate of 
ten of the most remarkable. 

The ninth and last article gives the 
forms and characters of thirteen spe- 
cies of those wonderful stone lilies 
which grew in the ancient Silurian Sea, 
where now the Ohio River and its 
affluents flow, between corn-covered 
hills, Mr. Sidney S. Lyon, of Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., has occupied his leisure 
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time for many years in breaking them 
out of the rocks at Louisville, Ky., 
and at many other points upon the 
Ohio, where the ancient coral reefs now 
show themselves as limestone beds, 
covered with the stems and bulbs and 
the long, gracefully-waving, delicately- 
fringed arms of these extinct forms of 
a life, so old that the most exalted 
imagination of the poet and geologist 
can form no adequate conception of the 
lapse of time. Two beautiful plates 
reveal the marvels of their structure, 
and excite the curiosity of every lover 
of nature to visit Mr. Lyon’s superb 
cabinet, one of the finest private muse- 
ums of natural history in the world. 
Every locality on earth has its special 
treasures; and there are growing up 
all over the United States, unknown 
to society at large, these collections of 
the rarest and most beautiful relics of 
“ worlds befure the flood.” 

The fourteenth volume of the Soci- 
ety’s Transactions is now in press ; and 
one hundred and fifty pages of a superb 
memoir by Professor Cope is already 
printed. He calls it a “ Synopsis of 
the extinct batrachia, reptilia, and aves 
of North America.” It will be illus- 
trated by thirteen plates and many 
wood-cuts, and will be sent to the cor- 
responding societies of Europe and 
America, the libraries of the United 
States, and to the list of permanent 
subscribers to the Society’s Transac- 
tions. ‘ 
This fine contribution to science is 
not a dry description of old bones dug 
ap in a broken state and invested with 
hard Greek and Latin names. It con- 
tains the latest generalizations which 
the most distinguished comparative 
zovlogists and anatomists of Europe 
and America, in the first rank of which 
Prof. Cope takes his stand —all that 
Owen, and Huxley and Leidy know 
of those gigantic monsters — half frog, 
half lizard, or half lizard half bird, — 
which swam, or hopped, or ran, along 
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the shores of the Atlantic Ocean when 
those shores ran, not as they do at pres- 
ent, but close up against the hills which 
overlook the great tide-water country, 
— in other words along a line drawn 
through the cities of New York; Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Petersburg, Raleigh, 
Columbia, Macon, and Montgomery, 
thence up to the mouth of the Ohio 
River, and back again through Arkan- 
sas and Texas into Mexico. 

All outside of that line was then a 
shallow island or sand-bank studded 
ocean, in the lagoons of which sported 
and fought creatures a hundred feet in 
length, and of the most extraordinary 
shapes, whose skeletons are now ex- 
humed from the wealden, cretaceous 
green sand or marl, and tertiary beds, 
which compose the pine-woods-covered 
plains of New Jersey, Delaware, and 
eastern Maryland, and all the lowlands 
of the Southern States. One of these 
incredible accomplishments of nature 
has lately been mounted in the Museum 
of the Academy of Natural History in 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, by Mr. 
Hawkins ; and others have been copied 
by the same able hand (who stocked 
the Crystal Palace grounds near Lon- 
don with similar curiosities) in plaster 
for the Central Park at New York. 

Mr. Cope shows how some of these 
reptiles were prophetic in their habits 
of the coming creation of the birds, 
and leads us to believe, what Dr. Hitch- 
cock before his death made probable, 
that most of the so-called bird tracks 
of the Connecticut River Valley, in a 
sandstone of a yet older age, were left 
by creatures who walked indeed like 
birds, but were in fact reptiles allied 
to crocodiles. 

The discovery of the strange lizard 
with wings, a year or two ago, in the 
rocks of Solenhofen in Germany, and 
now to be seen in the British Museum, 
enlarges in the same direction our won- 
dering admiration for the fertility of 
the divine invention. 
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THE RICHMOND SCHOOLS. 


Tue friends of education will rejoice 
in the triumphant establishment of a 
public-school system in Richmond, Va. 

The city of Petersburg yielded last 
year to the “ logic of events,” and led 
off in this direction; but in Richmond 
the hostility to mew ideas was stronger, 
and old prejudices were more fully in- 
trenched. 

For four years Educational Societies 
of the North, and Dr. Sears, the worthy 
agent of the noblest charity of our 
times, have, in various forms, pressed 
the issue of a public school system 
upon the City Council, and at the same 
time made liberal provisions to educate 
popular sentiment to the action pro- 


Richmond, in the educational con- 
test that has followed the late war, has 
justly been considered a position of 
great importance, — the key, in fact, to 
the whole South. It is a great centre 
of influence, and the capital of ideas 
and opinions, and heretofore has been 
noted for its exclusiveness and its con- 
servatism. 

It was with much pleasure, there- 
fore, that we noticed in one of its lead- 
ing daily journals, a few days since, the 
following in an editorial : — 


“ The free-school system has been suc- 
cessfully established in Richmond. The 
schools are well conducted, they are pop- 
ular, they are well attended, they are 
growing daily in public favor; and what 
is better than all, they deserve the suc- 
cess which they are commanding. The 
schools for the whites are as popular and 
as favorably regarded as those for the 
colored children. The example will be 
worth much to the State. It will be 
eagerly copied by the authorities of the 
interior. It will prove a valuable leaven 
for the whole State.” 


A visit to these schools will confirm 
the above report. 

The public schools consist, at present, 
‘of fifty-three primary, intermediate, and 
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grammar schools, with two Normal and 
High schools. The sexes are very 
generally separated, and the colors al- 
ways. The teachers are about one 
half from the north and one half native. 
Several are colored, and are teaching 
with good success. 

The pupils appear very like the 
boys and girls of the north. School 
life is a little new to some of them, but 
they soon show that they realize, in 
part at least, that they have found in 
the school-room the very best place for 
children. 

The teachers appointed from the 
city show still some lack of knowledge 
of the best methods of discipline and 
class instruction, but are quite enthusi- 
astic and eager to profit by any hints 
from the superintendent, who is a gen- 
tleman of long experience in the 
school-room. The school-rooms are 
pleasant and convenient, but are not 
generally the property of the city, and 
have been hired as opportunity offered. 
The subject of new buildings, properly 
located and of imposing appearance, is 
already agitated. 

A few circumstances connected with 
the schools carry back our thoughts to 
the social convulsion from which they 
have really originated. The Confed- 
erate naval laboratory buildings are oc- 
cupied by three very interesting white 
schools. The old flag-staff still stands 
upon the building. 

Three hundred colored children gath- 
er daily in the large bake-houses, once 
the property of the Confederate gov- 
ernment. Three colored schools as- 
semble for play around the flag-staff, 
in front of the Jeff. Davis mansion, now 
General Canby’s head-quarters. And 
Libby Prison echoes back from the op- 
posite side of the street the merry voices 
of one hundred primary scholars, 

In New York, Philadelphia, or Bos- 
ton, the work accomplished would per- 
haps seem of little magnitude, and very 
imperfect; but in Richmond, where 
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for generations the people+have been 
taught to regard a public school as a de- 
grading charity, to believe that “ educa- 
tion was for gentlemen only,” the result 
already witnessed must be regarded as 
a grand success, full of bright hopes 
for future good. 


RELIGION IN THE CINCINNATI 
SCHOOLS. 

THE misapprehension of this con- 
troversy by a large number of our 
public journals calls for a brief state- 
ment of the facts of the case up to 
the present time. It is absolutely 
necessary that these facts be under- 
stood, before we enter into the discus- 
sion for which, next month, we shall 
claim attention. 

In June, 1869, a considerable num- 
ber of new members of the School 
Board were qualified, and several for- 
mer members lost their seats; making 
a peculiar state of religious affairs in 
that body. There were 40 members ; 
2 from each ward in the city, 20 
elected each year for a term of 2 
years; all vacancies during the term 
of office filled by the Board. A ma- 
jority of the Board for 1869-70 were 
outside the pale of what is regarded as 
Protestant Christianity. By a combi- 
nation two vacancies were filled, by a 
Catholic and a radical German, when 
the Board contained 18 Protestant 
Christians, 10 Catholics, 2 Jews, and 
10 gentlemen known variously as 
“ Atheists,” and “extremists in re- 
ligious belief;” giving a clear major- 
ity of 4 against Protestantism, and a 
working majority of 2 against the 
rules respecting the use of the Bible ; 
21 votes —a majority of all members 
— being necessary to repeal or estab- 
lish any rule. 

Up to this time there had been no 
agitation in or out of the Board for 
seventeen years on this topic. Dur- 


ing that period the rules had ordered 
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an opening daily exercise, in every dis- 
trict and intermediate school-room, of 
reading the Scriptures and appropriate 
singing. The selection of the transla- 
tion had been optional, and in one 
school the Douay version was used. 
No explanation or comment was per- 
mitted. The only prayer was the 
Lord’s Prayer repeated or chanted. 
General exhortation on moral and re- 
ligious duty was sometimes given. The 
school “ readers” contained more Scrip- 
ture reading than was possible in this 
opening exercise. The teachers obeyed 
the rules in letter and spirit, and there 
were no complaints by aggrieved pa- 
rents. A large majority of the Jew- 
ish, and some 3,000 Catholic children 
were in the schools, beside children of 
a small class of German and American 
anti-Christian parents. The Catholic 
priesthood had built up a system of 
parochial, high, and university schools, 
and urged the attendance of Catholic 
children. Perhaps 12,000 children at- 
tended these, while 20,000 in all were 
in the public schools. 

Early in September a private meet- 
ing was held, attended by Catholic, 
radical, and Protestant members of the 
Board and some Catholic priests ; Ed- 
ward Purcell, brother of the archbishop, 
being the chief authority on the Church 
side. Propositions were made by him 
for a union of the schools on this ba- 
sis : — 

1. The School Board should hire all 
Catholic school-houses, and the schools 
therein be in all respects subject to the 
rules of the public schools ; all teach- 
ers being retained who could pass the 
usual examination. 

2. All religious instruction and ser- 
vices in all the schools should be pro- 
hibited during school days ; including 
all religious books, music, and the Bible. 

3. The Catholic priesthood should 
have the use of the Catholic school- 
houses on Saturday and Sunday for 
religious purposes. 























Before this proposition could be 
brought up, it was printed in the jour- 
nais of the city. A considerable num- 
ber of German priests published a 
protest against it. It met with no 
general favor, being regarded as a very 
clever expedient for establishing a 
Catholic mission in public school- 
houses, at public expense. By a rule 
of the Board no public school - house 
can be used for any purpose save the 
ordinary duties of the schools. 

On the 6th of September a Catholic 
member offered resolutions that a com- 
mittee be appointed to confer with the 
Catholic authorities concerning this 
matter. A Mr. Miller (radical) offered 
an amendment as follows : — 


“ Resolved, That religious instruction 
and the reading of religious books, in- 
cluding the Holy Bible, are prohibited in 
the common schools of Cincinnati — it 
being the true object and intent of this 
rule to allow the children of the parents 
of all sects and opinions, in matters of 
faith and worship, to enjoy alike the ben- 
efit of the common-school fund. 

Resolved, That so much of the regu- 
lations on the course of study and text- 
books, in the Intermediate and District 
schools (page 213, Annual Report), as 
reads as follows, ‘ The opening exercises, 
in every department, shall commence by 
reading a portion of the Bible, by or un- 
der the direction of the teacher, and ap- 
propriate singing by the pupils,’ be re- 
pealed.” 

On September 13th, Archbishop Pur- 
cell sent a communication to the Board 
proposing a conference on the subject 
of union of schools. The only action 
on the whole subject was to choose a 
committee of six to meet the arch- 
bishop. A week later this Committee 
presented this document as the Catho- 
lic ultimatum : — 


“The entire government of public 
schools in which Catholic youth are edu- 
cated cannot be given over to the civil 


power. 
We, as Catholics, cannot approve of 
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that system of education for youth, which 
is apart from instruction in the Catholic 
faith and the teaching of the Church. 

“ If the School Board can offer anything 
in conformity with these principles, as has 
been done in England, France, Canada, 
Prussia, and other countries where the 
rights of conscience in the matter of ed- 
ucation have been fully recognized, I am 
prepared to give it respectful considera- 
tion. 

“ Joun B. Purcett, 
“Archbishop of Cincinnati. 
“ Cincinnati, September 18, 1869.” 


On this the Committee was discharged 
from further consideration of the sub- 
ject, and the Catholic Church disap- 
peared from view as a distinct party in 
the contest. 

There now remained the Miller Res- 
olutions, prohibiting all religious in- 
struction, reading religious books, “ ap- 
propriate singing,” and the use of the 
Bible. By this time public excitement 
had reached a high point. Petitions, 
signed by more than ten thousand of 
the principal citizens of Cincinnati, 
were sent to the Board, remonstrating 
against their passage. The largest and 
most respectable public meeting held 
for many years in the city, petitioned 
the Board to refer the subject to the 
people at the April (1870) election for 
twenty trustees. A small number of 
petitions were filed in favor of the rule. 
Two public meetings, of very moderate 
dimensions, were addressed by several 
citizens in their favor, Judge J. B. 
Stalle and Rev. Thomas Vickers being 
the chief speakers. The American 
Press (with one exception) was op- 
posed to the new rule, or neutral; the 
Catholic, Hebrew, and German press 
generally in its favor. As far as could 
be judged by public demonstration, the 
people were largely opposed to it. In- 
deed, so powerful was the tide of pub- 
lic opinion that the author of the resolu- 
tions did not call them up until October 
18th. The interval was speut in vigor- 
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ous canvassing by the friends of the 
measure. One Hebrew and some of the 
radical members refused to vote for it ; 
indeed, one Catholic member wavered ; 
and it was doubtful if the requisite 
twenty-one votes could be obtained. 

On October 18th the debate began 
und continued two weeks, — till No- 
vember 2d. The opponents of the meas- 
ure charged, that by its language the 
schools would be swept clear of all 
religion. The friends partly confessed 
aud partly denied this. The most ex- 
treme of these speakers maintained that 
the State of Ohio is a purely secular 
corporation ; that morality has no re- 
lation to religion ; that religion has no 
place whatever in the public school. 
The less extreme advocates claimed 
that nothing was proposed save the re- 
peal of the Bible-reading rule. 

When the question was put, several 
substitutes were offered by the oppo- 
nents of the measure. A Hebrew del- 
egate proposed that a Bible manual be 
prepared. The twenty-one members 
voted nay. Rev. Mr. Mayo proposed to 
postpone further consideration till after 
April election, to get the voice of the 
people — rejected by the same vote. 
Only one speech was made by a Cath- 
olic member. He maintained that the 
Catholics would sooner send to schools 
where no religion was taught than 
where heresy was inculcated ; that the 
archbishop only requested Catholics to 
send children to parochial schools ; but 
declined to say what they would do if 
commanded by their spiritual authori- 
ties. The resolutions were carried by 
a vote of 22 to 15,— three members 
opposed being absent. 

The next morning an injunction was 
applied for to prevent the enforcement 
of this rule, on various grounds, chief 
of which was that in the Bill of Rights 
of Ohio, occurs this sentence, “ Re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge being 
essential to good government, it shall 
be the duty of the General Assembly 


to pass suitable laws to protect every 
religious denomination in the peaceable 
enjoyment of its own mode of public 
worship, and to encourage schools and 
the means of instruction.” It was 
claimed that the first resolution in- 
fringed on the liberty of religion in the 
schools, beside being contrary to public 
policy. A restraining order was is- 
sued, under which the schools go on 
as formerly. While we write, the case 
is being ably argued before the Su- 
perior Court. Judges Storer, Taft, and 
Hogans on the bench ; Messrs. Stallo, 
Hoodly, and Mathews, counsel for the 
School Board; and Messrs. Ramsey, 
Sage, and Ring for the injunction. 
The case will be decided and sent to 
the Supreme Court for adjudication on 
the whole question of the rights of 
religion in the common schools of Ohio. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S BISHOPS. 


Tue Bishops of England are officers 
of the State. They are “lords spiri- 
tual,” entitled to seats in the House 
of Peers by virtue of their office, just 
as the “lords temporal” are by crea- 
tion or hereditary right. 

Martin Luther thought there was 
something fearfully demoralizing in the 
episcopal dignity, and we cannot wonder 
at the small respect he had for the ty- 
rannical prelates of hisday. “They are 
a pack,” he says in his “Table Talk,” 
“of guzzling, stuffing wretches, rich, 
wallowing in wealth and laziness, rest- 
ing secure in their power, and never, 
for a moment, thinking of accomplish- 
ing God’s will.” At the present day, 
however, and under the reformed ré- 
gime of the Church of England, the 
bishops have vast power of doing good, 
and very little of doing harm. More- 
over, those principles which we may 
call “republican,” have largely influ- 
enced State patronage and public senti- 
ment in England, so that, whereas, in 
former times, bishoprics and other re- 
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sponsible dignities were often conferred 
upon ill-qualified persons, on account of 
their high birth and family connections, 
it is fair to say that these accidents can- 
not now procure a man advancement 
without personal qualifications. Of the 
“ bench of bishops,” in England, at the 
present time, there is not one who does 
not owe his position mainly to his in- 
dividual merits. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, whose rank is next under 
that of the Royal Family, is the son of 
a private gentleman of Scotland. He 
has-steadily advanced through his own 
talents. As a schoolboy at Edinburgh 
Academy, a college student at Glasgow, 
a scholar at Baliol College, Oxford, a 
tutor and examiner in that great Uni- 
versity, Dr. Arnold’s successor as head 
master of Rugby School, Dean of Car- 
lisle, and Bishop of London, he so ac- 
quitted himself as to win the respect 
of the nation, and to receive from Mr. 
D'Israeli’s government the Primacy of 
all England. Not less honorable and 
unassisted has been the gradual eleva- 
tion of the second ecclesiastical digni- 
tary of England, Dr. Wm. Thomson, 
Archbishop of York, well known for 
his able contribution to logical science, 
the “ Outlines of the Necessary Laws 
of Thought.” The third in rank, the 
Bishop of London, Dr. John Jackson, 
was a hard-working schoolmaster at 
Islington, with nothing to recommend 
him but conscientious and successful 
labor as a teacher, high talent as a 
preacher, and great administrative abil- 
ity. By these three appointments Mr. 
D'Israeli gained the respect of all well- 
wishers to the Church of England. 
An unusual share of church patronage 
fell to that Prime Minister ; the head of 
the government always nominating to 
Bishoprics in the Queen’s stead. But 
the present Premier, Mr. Gladstone, has 
had even a larger windfall of ecclesias- 
tical appointments. Old “Henry of 
Exeter,” the irrepressible churchman 
and patriarch of the bench, is dead, aged 
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ninety-ene. Bishop Waldegrave, of 
Carlisle, is dead. The aged Dr. Sura 
ner, Bishop of Winchester, has resigned. 
Dr. Hamilton, the high-church Bishop 
of Salisbury, is dead. To Mr. Glad- 
stone has fallen the somewhat invidious 
duty of filling their vacant sees, and, 
as his choice has fallen it has been 
greeted with the applause or denunci- 
ation of contending theological parties. 

On the whole, we think that Mr. 
Gladstone’s far-seeing intellect has 
shown itself to advantage in the selec- 
tions he has made. ‘The bishops in- 
fluence for good or evil the national 
religion. The Church of England has 
a future before it, scarcely less impor- 
tant in relation to civilization than that 
which lies before the Latin Church, or 
the National Church of America. The 
power of her influence for good has 
been acknowledged by impartial judges 
outside of her. A French ultramon- 
tane writer confesses that, with all her 
blemishes, she has a mission from God in 
the present age; and a great German 
sceptic declared his belief that “ the Es- 
tablished Church is the salvation of 
England.” Mr. Gladstone saw, doubt- 
less, that the clerical intellect of the 
country is divided, mainly, into those 
who would base morality and mould 
society on the old Catholic and sacra- 
mental, though not Papal, faith, and 
those who believe that the world is 
being educated to higher modes of 
thought, and that whilst “ the letter” of 
orthodoxy “killeth,” “the spirit” of 
Christianity “ giveth life.” To satisfy, 
therefore, both schools of thought, the 
dogmatic and the progressive, he has 
made Dr. Moberly, Dr. Harvey Good- 
win, and Lord Charles Harvey, bishops 
respectively of Salisbury, Carlisle, and 
Bath and Wells, and the Essayist and 
Reviewer, Dr. Frederick Temple, late 
head-master of Rugby, Bishop of Ex- 
eter. Bishops Moberly and Goodwin 
are both distinguished educators, the 
former having been many years head 
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master of Winchester School, the latter 
a distinguished tutor, theologian, and 
mathematician of the University of Cam- 
bridge. Both belong, as does Dr. Mac- 
karness, the bishop-elect of Oxford, to 
the moderate high-church party. Bish- 
op Wilberforce, who is to be translated 
from Oxford to Winchester, and who 
is known to many American readers as 
the historian of the American Episco- 
pal Church, is the son of William Wil- 
berforce. He is an able and experi- 
enced public man, a brilliant preacher, 
and successful speaker in the House 
of Lords, and belongs to the same sec- 
tion of the Church. Dr. Temple, how- 
ever, is a man of greater promise than 
any of them. After taking the very 
highest honors, both in classics and 
mathematics, at Oxford, he resigned his 
tutorship to devote himself to the 
amelioration of British pauperism, by 
means of education. At Kneller Hall 
he trained young men to be schoolmas- 
ters to the outcast classes. As head- 
master of Rugby, he has had unexam- 
pled success. His essay on “ The Edu- 
cation of the World,” in Essays and 
Reviews, attests his progressive and 
liberal theology. His personal self- 
devotion of character is rare, even in 
an age of philanthropy. Around him 
the younger clergy of England may 
rally, and, in a spirit of broader philoso- 
phy, and not less generous sacrifice than 
that of the old Catholic saints, may go 
forth bearing the cross. 


RELIGIOUS OPINION IN ENGLAND. 


Private letters from England in re- 
viewing the year, bring to us the most 
grateful recollections of Dr. Tayler and 
Mr. Aspland. 

“The passing year has been singu- 
larly marked by memorable losses af- 
fecting our circle of friendship. On 
the roll of my old college associates, I 
have had to append the cross to eight 
names: the most eminent being as you 
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know those of my revered colleague, 
Mr. Tayler, and of our friend Mr. Asp- 
land; both of them leaving vacancies 
which for a long time to come no suc- 
cessors can adequately fill. I had 
spent the evening at Mr. Aspland’s the 
Sunday before he was called away, 
having engaged to preach for him ; and 
I never knew him brighter or more 
genial ; though there were quiet traces 
of his thinking seriously of the symp- 
toms which were troubling him. In 
comparison with the startling sudden- 
ness of his removal, Mr. Tayler’s de- 
cline was gradual. Yet in his case 
there was only a very few weeks’ inter- 
val between perfect vigor for all his 
duties and the final close; and except 
for two or three days, I do not think 
he suspected that his last illness was 
come. No one less near to him than 
I was, can know the depth of inward 
beauty and of ultimate strength (be- 
hind all his long-suffering and sweet 
compliance) which lay in his rare 
character. The difference to me which 
his departure makes is simply immeasur- 
able. However, each in his own order: 
and none can be called amiss. So we 
must work on in cheerful faith for our 
appointed time, and in our assigned 
field; and rest assured that then our 
differing inspirations will merge in an 
everlasting good.” 

Another English friend, writing of 
the death of Mr. Tayler and Mr. Asp- 
land, says : — 

“ No two men, equal in moral worth, 
could well be more dissimilar in tem- 
per. Aspland was much inferior in 
learning to Tayler; he was ardent, 
energetic, praetical. Tayler, a man of 
deeper thought and views, that ranged 
far beyond the influence of theological 
truth upon the denomination to which 
he belonged. Tayler was the fitter 
man for a professor of Biblical criti- 
cism, and Aspland for the secretary of 
a Unitarian Association. And each 
filled his own sphere with equal con- 

















scientiousness. But Tayler’s views 
were more in harmony with the pro- 
gressive tendencies of the age, and 
though he was fixed in his own Unita- 
rian views, Christian union was upper- 
most in his thoughts and aspirations, 
and his teaching has certainly produced, 
in the ministers whom he trained, an 
indifference to the special doctrines of 
Unitarianism. This tendency, combin- 
ing with the strong attraction which 
the establishment has for the rich and 
educated class, will, I think, prevent 
anything like that vigorous growth of 
the Unitarian denomination with us, 
of which there is so fair a promise 
in America. Perhaps our American 
friends, when they compare our state 
and prospects with their own, do not 
allow sufficiently for the influence of 
the Established Church in English 
society. Another obstacle to our dif- 
fusion, is the lack of those gifts of ut- 
terance among our ministers in which 
the orthodox dissenters excel. I do 
not know a single preacher in the 
Unitarian body who by his eloquence 
can sway an audience as some of your 
preachers do.” 

Another 
writes : — 

“ Poor Brook Aspland sent me the 
report of the late National Conference, 
with its kind and generous notices of 
English friends. I am sure the right 
principle was finally hit upon in the 
Conference ; some definite purpose and 
view to be professed, acknowledged, 
and aimed at; without insistance on 
individual surrenders, and without per- 
sonal adjurations to ‘ the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill’ Of 
course I can imagine dinner-parties, 
clubs, debating societies, and friendly 
circles for the exchange of thought, 
information, or feeling. But how a 
Union, an Association, a Church can 
exist without some clear and confessed 
underlying truth, and some definite 
purpose, in which there must be some 
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substantial accord, is to me inconceiv- 
abic. It is the confusion of the per- 
sonal with the general, of action with 
allowance, of Faith with Charity, and 
of Truth with Liberty, — all excellent 
things but not the same. 

“Mr. Thorn and Mr. Martineau are 
joint executors for Mr. Tayler’s lit- 
erary remains. What these are, I do 
not at present know. But unless 
there be some fully written out lec- 
tures on branches of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, I think the main fruits of Mr. 
Tayler’s thought and study had already 
been given to the public. I hope, how- 
ever, we may have a short life by Mr. 
Thorn. He would do it delicately, 
sweetly, and interestingly.” 

A letter from quite a different quar- 
ter in England ought to be carefully 
read by thinking men who are trying 
to comprehend the problem of the “re- 
ligious situation” in England. It is a 
private letter from an Oxford graduate, 
a candidate for orders in the English 
Church. (Nov. 1869.) — 

“ As soon as I can get the time, I 
intend to go carefully through your 
book. What my mind struggles to 
reach, is the real bases of Christianity. 
And I am not sure if the best way to 
write effectively on this difficult sub- 
ject would not be to place at the head 
of my review, Dr. Bellows’s volume of 
Sermons, and with it the Sermons of a 
liberal Orthodox, such as Stopford A. 
Brooke, in order to show the points of 
contact. I knew Dr. B. ten years ago 
as a theologian, though I had not then 
the happiness of his friendship. His 
Sermon, a year ago, before the National 
Unitarian Convention, startled me as 
marking a new epoch in liberal Chris- 
tianity, in its strong acknowledgment 
of the spiritual vitality of the Latin 
and English churches. The view pre- 
sented to my mind by his position, is 
in plain words this: Here is Dr. Bel- 
lows, a decided Unitarian, yet in prac- 
tical results, in his view of the influence 
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of faith upon the Christian life, in a 
certain catholic reverence and sacra- 
mental brotherhood with Christ, alto- 
gether unlike the cold, intellectual his- 
torical Unitarianism, and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the higher modes of 
Catholicism as it once was. “Here, on 
the other hand, are Stanley, Jowett, 
Colenso, Maurice, Robertson, Brooke, 
Temple, etc., differing individually, but 
all alike intellectually, tending to what 
the dogmatists call heresy. Spiritually, 
there seems a movement towards the 
old communions on the side of the 
liberals ; intellectually, the men of the 
old forms are becoming liberal. Har- 
vard gives a Unitarian Professor to the 
Orthodox Episcopate ; the late Bishop 
Maltby, of Durham, liberally contrib- 
uted to the building of Unitarian 
Chapels in his diocese, on the ground 
that they ‘loved the Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity’ (see a published letter 
of his) ; the lights of English scholar- 
ship are all, like Professor Seeley of 
‘Ecce Homo’ fame, accused of Uni- 
tarianism or infidelity. These are ‘signs 
of the times ;”— what do they mean? 
The English Unitarians as a body seem 
collapsing, the English Orthodox are 
nearly Unitarian! ‘ Zhe kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation;’ a 
man’s theology can no longer be pre- 
dicated by the cut of his coat or an 
M. B. waistcoat; tell me what Church 
you belong to, and I can not infer what 
is your belief. There is inward con- 
tact, though there is not outward union. 
These representative men stand on ove 
platform, though that platform is not 
dogma, nor yet the contradiction of 
dogma, which so often becomes dogma 
itself. J believe they are the pioneers 
of the Church of the Future ; and that 
s century hence, neither Articles nor 
Confessions, nor vain attempts to de- 
fine the Deity on either side, nor cold 
criticism of Christ, nor still colder artic- 
ulation of him, neither Ernest Renan 
nor the Creed of Athanasius, will be 


the Church’s platform, but Christian- 
ity as a theology of love and action. 
Hence the Church of the Future will 
not exist upon a Creed foundation, but 
‘leaving the first principles, as Paul 
says, it will go on to perfection, not ‘lay- 
ing again’ the hollow stones of dogma 
and definition, but exhibiting ‘the man 
Christ Jesus,’ in a different life of such 
power and beauty as the world has not 
yet seen. Catholicism, in spite of the 
Papacy, tends to this; the blending of 
systems in the Anglican Church tends 
to this; Unitarianism tends to this; 
Orthodox Congregationalism, as Ply- 
mouth Church exemplifies, tends to 
this; and the old, rusty, unreasoning 
(and therefore really unbelieving), pig- 


‘headed, orthodox conformity which does 


not tend to this, is dying out; its 
preachers are without vocation, they 
empty their churches, and the laity, cul- 
tured and rough alike, won’t listen to 
them. The tables are indeed turned: 
we must come to you, the so-called 
heterodox, for ‘re-statements of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, and you are going to 
our old churches for warmth out of 
your intellectual cold. You are learn- 
ing to believe more, and we to believe 
less. The Church of the years to 
come will be the half-way house where 
our fortunes and our faith will meet 
and become identical. 

“ T have scribbled this, as the thoughts 
came, as some sort of answer to a 
question you lately asked me about 
what are my religious opinions. For 
the very reason that my own Church 
would refuse me Ordination as too 
latitudinarian, the Unitarians would find 
fault with me for a lingering affection 
for what they deem Egyptian bondage. 
I cannot swear against swearing, boast 
of humility, dogmatize against dogma, 
and in avoiding Scylla, break my head 
against Charybdis. Some professed 
liberals seem as tenacious of mere 
opinion as the Orthodox. I have a 
sincere love for the Church of Eng- 


























land, an antiquarian reverence for the 
Church of Rome. I admire equally the 
Protestant Martyrs, like Ridley and 
Latimer, and the Catholic, as Sir 
Thomas More and Cardinal Fisher. 
I believe that both have a share in the 
beatitude of those who are persecuted 
for Christ’s name’s sake and righteous- 
ness’ sake. I can feel devotional 
(though it took me a long time to get 
used to it), through the extempore 
prayer of a Protestant ‘ brother,’ as 
well, though not in the same degree, 
as through the chaste unplethoric lit- 
urgy so musical to me in earliest years ; 
and I can say my Paternoster, Ave 
Maria, and Litanies to saints in heaven, 
in Roman Catholic churches, without 
saying their ‘ Creeds, and without 
feeling myself morally in a false posi- 
tion. My theology cannot, I believe, 
any more than your own, be called 
‘negative, unless it be first proved 
that theology itself is a synonyme for 
dogma.” 


THE NATIONAL AMERICAN CHURCH. 


PainFut as these acknowledgments 
of the difficulty of the English position 
are, they show glimpses of the light 
which is already shining on that posi- 
tion. And they are full of encour- 
agement for all the churches in Amer- 
ica of whatever Liberal Communion. 
Here where we are not fettered by 
the chains of tests, or of an estab- 
lishment, the Liberal communions are 
steadily building up that National 
Church, which belongs to our history 
and to our social condition as com- 
pletely as do the forms of our govern- 
ment. The address of the Conference 
alluded to in one of these letters, thus 
describes this National Church, in lan- 
guage which has not been widely 
enough circulated : — 

“The Liberal Christian Church, of 
which the Unitarian Church is simply 
a small, and, as yet, undeveloped shoot, 
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is the other claimant of the religious 
heart of America. It represents what 
Christianity shows itself to be when 
immersed in the free thoughts and 
free life of a new world — not a new 
religion, or a new faith, but an old 
and eternal religion newly interpreted 
and better understood, — Faith for the 
first time married to Freedom, and 
surviving what was long supposed 
would prove its death; nay, getting 
new life and power from the union. 
Christianity here in America, confident 
of herself, her right and her sanctity, 
freely invites Science, Philosopby, 
Doubt, Experience, Liberty, to come 
and look at her claims; to canvass 
and dispute them if they choose; at 
any rate, to regard themselves as her 
friends. She acknowledges no fear 
of them. She begs their aid and sym- 
pathy; she recognizes them as the 
servants of her God and the friendly 
allies of her Christ, and she holds up 
her Bible for their light, her dogmatic 
statements for their criticism, her past 
for their objections, her future for 
their assistance in bringing it forward. 

“ This Liberal Christian Church — 
the American Church, let us proclaim 
it,—has the immense advantage of 
being a growth of our own soil. The 
gospel-acorn, a transatlantic, Asiatic 
germ, has just begun to show what a 
glorious live oak it may become in 
American soil! The American Church 
—not some private or local sect, not 
some product of caprice or potent will, 
but the daughter of God and liberty, 
—is about to claim the attention of 
the American people. Whatever suc- 
cess attends our recent Unitarian ef- 
forts, whatever welcome they meet in 
great public assemblies, in theatres 
and halls, is due to the fact that they 
adumbrate this coming Church, that 
they strike a few chords in the full 
harp waiting to give out its glorious 
diapason when the master-spirit shall 
sweep it with bold and skilful hands. 
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Who can deny that only ministers who 
are ministers of the American Church 
are now gratefully and generally wel- 
comed? There is hardly an orthodox 
preacher in this country who owes his 
popularity to his creed. The frequent 
failure of our Unitarian ministers in 
small towns and country parishes, is 
due to the fact that they commonly 
administer our faith on orthodox prin- 
ciples. They do not welcome the 
great American experience, sympa- 
thies, and life into the Church, and they 
make the Church dull and dead, and 
less interesting than the newspaper 
and the lecture-room. The lyceum has 
had more of the American rendering 
of the gospel in it, of late years, than 
the Church, and our first great mission- 
aries of the American Church have 
been our liberal lecturers. What 
they have roughly said, when it is 
baptized and brought into closer con- 
tact with the gospel and a finer evan- 
gelical interpretation, shall be the faith 
of that coming Church! The Lyceum 
is a feeble, unritualized, unconsecrated 
American Church! Get its truths 
into the pulpit and it will yield its 
place, which it holds only provisionally. 
When the prophets and priests of the 
American Church get courage to throw 
themselves without misgiving upon the 
American people, and boldly proclaim 
Christ the lover of all true freedom; 
the friend of all innocent pleasure ; 
the welcomer of all light, experience, 
and progress; the guide and inspirer 
of labor and the sweetener of rest; 
the representative of a love in God, 
tenderer, freer, less technical, and 
more inclusive than any softest human 
love; when they shall proclaim cant 
and hypocrisy, and asceticism, and pre- 
tension, and make-belief, and fear of 
vindictive consequences all hateful her- 
esies; then the American people will 
flock like doves to the windows about 
their heads; will bring their offerings 
with freest hand to sustain such a 
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Church ; for they will find it as real 
as their workshops, as warm as their 
firesides, as broad as their sympathies 
in so broad a land. 


THE OILED FEATHER. 


Tuis name will be new to nine out 
of ten of our readers. But we should 
not dare to say how many thousand 
copies of the little story which bears 
its name have been printed in England 
or in this country for that circulation 
which is so readily given by Tract 
Societies. Written for the rank and 
file of the English people, the little 
story found its way to them, and went 
through -edition after edition with un- 
expected haste, nor is the demand even 
now supplied. 

Now this class of writing is the 
most’ difficult of all. The man who 
attempts it must know the people — 
nay, he must be one of them, —he 
must know how to live as the people 
live; and if he undertakes to talk down 
to us, we who are the people, detect 
him instantly. Whether the “Oiled 
Feather” author has succeeded, the 
reader may judge from an extract : — 


“¢ Come, bring the oil flask, there’s a 
pet,’ said Samuel Parsons to his wife, as 
he finished screwing on a new lock on his 
front door. Sam, of course, needn’t have 
said, ‘ there’s a pet,’ unless he liked; but 
he used to think it was a great shame 
that women were called all sorts of pretty 
names before they were married, but none 
afterwards. ‘I say,’ says Sam, ‘many 
of the poor creatures are cheated with 
them there pretty names: poor folk! 
they think they’ll always get ‘them; but 
they become mighty scarce after they fin- 
ger the ring.’ We don’t mean to tell all 
the names Sam called his wife, before 
they were married, but now he called her 
pet; and as soon as she heard the loving 
word, she threw down her duster on the 
chair, and sped off to the kitchen for the 
flask. The flask had a feather in it, as 
such flasks generally have; and Sam, 


























taking the said feather between his fore- 
finger and thumb, oiled the key of the 
street door right well, and then locked it 
and unlocked it a dozen times. At first 
it went stiff and required some strength 
of wrist to turn it; but as it was worked 
to and fro, and the oil began to make its 
way into the wards, it worked more and 
more easily, until at last Tommy, Sam’s 
little son, who was standing by, was able 
to turn it almost with a touch, and then 
Sam pronounced that it would do. 

“This operation finished, Sam thought 
he’d just give his knife a touch of the end 
of the feather; less than a drop out of 
the flask would do; just a mere touch, 
that was all jt wanted; and presently, 
to young Tommy’s great delight, his 
father made the blade go up and down, 
click, click. Tommy evidently approved 
of the result, for he began to click, click 
with his tongue and the roof of his 
mouth in imitation; and how long he 
might have delayed his father we can't 
tell, if it were not that Mrs. Parsons 
caught him up in her arms, and made off 
with him; she calling Tommy a ‘saucy 
rogue,’ and kissing him all the way ; and 
he, cn his part, click, clicking as though his 
mouth were a cutler’s shop, and you were 
opening and shutting every knife in it. 

‘“¢ Some folk might think that Sam Par- 
sons had done enough in the oiling line for 
one day ; but there was one thing more 
to do, and then he would be quite ready 
to take his potatoes to market. One or 
two of the wheels of his wagon had been 
a trifle creaky, and so he took the grease- 
pot, and gave them a touch of its con- 
tents. You could have rolled all he put 
upon them into the size of a couple of 
marbles, but *twas quite enough; the 
wheels gave over creaking, and, if the old 
proverb be true, that ‘ Silence gives con- 
sent,’ no doubt they highly approved of 
what Sam had done. 

“Now, then, I’m off to market,’ 
said Sam. ‘Good-by, Jenny, pet.” O 
that little word, ‘pet!’ didn’t the cun- 
ning fellow oil his wife’s temper, and 
even almost her very joints,for her day’s 
work, when he called her that little name. 

Good-by, Tommy, my darling” O 
you cunning man! there you are with 
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your oiled feather again ; for when Tom- 
my was naughty, and his mother re- 
minded him that she must tell his father 
when he came home, and ‘ father would 
be sore grieved if his darling was naugh- 
ty,’ wasn’t Tommy good? for child 
though he was, he was able to reason 
thus much in his mind: Tommy is 
father’s darling, and he won’t vex him; 
darlings ought not to vex those who love 
them. Never mind, good reader, if 
there’s a flaw in the logic; nursery logic 
is sometimes very funny reasoning, but it 
answered the purpose; naughty Tommy 
bevame good, and clicked, clicked about 
the house as merry as a sunbeam, instead 
of sprawling and bawling on the ground ; 
and all because his father happened to 
call him a darling before he went out. 

“<T say, Polly,’ said Sam Parsons to 
his one servant-maid, as he left the house, 
‘don’t forget to clean up those irons, if 
you can manage it, there’s a good lass: 
you'll find the oil-flask hanging up behind 
the kitchen door ;’ and so, with a cheer- 
ful smile on his countenance, Sam Par- 
sons took his departure for market. Ah, 
cunning Sam! before he went he oiled 
his wife and child, and now he oiled the 
servant-maid, and when he turned his 
back upon his own door, he left smiling 
faces and glad hearts behind him, and 
I warrant he found them all smiling to 
receive him when he came home. 

“« Rusty Joe’ shall have a chapter to 
himself; we won't mix him up with 
‘Polished Sam’ on any account. Acid 
and sweet make a very good drink when 
mixed together, and we dare say Joe and 
Sam must meet before our story’s done, 
and if they do, we hope it will be to do 
the reader good; but they must keep 
asunder for awhile. 

“¢ Rusty Joe’ had an idea that it was 
rather letting one’s self down to be civil; 
he could not see the distinction between 
being sneaking and cringing and time- 
serving in one’s conduct, and being civil 
and pleasant; he prided himself on be- 
ing blunt and honest and upright, aye, 
and downright, too; but he forgot that 
he was often rude and surly and morose. 

“ Now on this very morning, ‘ Rusty 
Joe’ was going to market also, and it so 
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happened that he ought to have done 
what his neighbor, ‘ Polished Sam,’ had 
done; but he was above attending to 
such little things, and provided a thing 
could be done at all, he did not mind if 
it were by main force ; a pull and a bang 
would do as well as anything else; but 
pulls and bangs knock one’s temper about 
a great deal: this, however, ‘ Rusty 
Joe’ did not take into account. 

“ Before it was time for Joseph Irons 
to leave his house, on this eventful day, he 
had as much misery as would fall to his 
neighbor, ‘ Polished Sam,’ in a week. In 
the first place, he had neglected to grease 
his boots, after last market day, which 
had been very wet; and now, when he 
went to put on these same boots, for the 
day promised to be wet again, they were 
so hard and stiff that he pulled and 
kicked, and knocked and stamped in 
vain. A very little of this work will try 
a-man’s temper, and at last Joe was about 
to give up in despair, when, with a final 
pull and kick, he knocked one foot into 
a boot; and, seeing that it would be al- 
most as hard to pull out the leg, once it 
was in, as to get in the other, he knocked 
and kicked away until the second got in 
also. Bad temper is always bad for a 
man’s digestion, and sometimes it will 
make him quarrel even with his meat, 
hence we need not be surprised to hear 
that nothing was right that morning at 
breakfast. The eggs were too hard, and 
the bread was too soft, the bacon dish 
was too hot, and the tea-pot was too cold ; 
and who can wonder, when Joe’s two 
boots, as hard and stiff as if they had 
been frozen, were pinching his toes and 
heels, just as if they had ten wicked fin- 
gers with ten long claws on them. Ah! 
Joseph Irons, you should have greased 
your boots, or put the least drop in the 
world of linseed oil upon them, and you 
would have agreed much better with your 
breakfast ; aye, and your breakfast would 
have agreed much better with you,” 


We make these extracts from a 
Christmas book, prepared by the Uni- 
tarian Association, which includes two 
or three of these oiled feather stories, 
and two or three other stories which 
have won a wide popularity. 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


Tue Rev. Newman Hall of London 
is so widely and favorably known in 
this country, that, among the many 
notices of the life and character of 
Mr. George Peabody, whose remains 
are on their way to the country of his 
birth with the honors of three nations, 
his expressions will be received with 
interest. He preached a funeral ser- 
mon before an immense congregation 
gathered in honor of the memory of 
Mr. Peabody, at St. James’s Hall, 
Picadilly, from which we select some 
passages. After an eloquent descrip- 
tion of the appearance of ‘Westminster 
Hall on the occasion of the funeral! 
solemnities there, and the memories 
associated with the place and its sur- 
roundings, the preacher said :— 


“And amongst those and others of 
varying celebrity was the American min- 
ister, his keen eye taking in every feature 
of the scene, and his high intelligence 
marking well its significance. What was 
that significance? It meant something 
more potent than his diplomacy, or that 
of any statesman of either country, anx- 
ious as they may be to remove all mis- 
understanding and consolidate a lasting 
peace —more than conferences, proto- 
cols, treaties, explanations, compensations, 
Far more is done by such deeds as those 
of George Peabody, and by such appre- 
ciation as was witnessed that day to 
cement together our two nations. Di- 
plomacy is easy when the nations repre- 
sented by diplomatists respect and love 
each other. Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren, for nations, 
to dwell together in unity; it is better 
than the precious ointment upon the 
head that, running down Aaron’s beard, 
went down to the skirts of his garment ; 
for this fragrant oil of good-will, cher- 
ished by the people of the two nations, 
lubricates the wheels of policy, and lets 
them roll easily and smoothly along to 
the temple of peace, when, otherwise, 
however skilfully those wheels might be 
made and fitted together, they would 
drive heavily, and soon stand still. 




















There is such hearty good-will sub- 
sisting between our two great peoples, 
whatever may be sometimes said by indi- 
viduals, or in the columns of some of 
our journals, notwithstanding. I have 
myself been privileged to witness this 
in America. Never have I heard more 
hearty cheers ring forth for Britain and 
for Britain’s queen than I heard from 
assembled thousands on Bunker’s Hill; 
and never have I heard our national 
anthem sung with more enthusiasm than 
by the merchants and brokers on the 
Exchange, New York, when for a few 
minutes they broke off from business in 
the midst of trafficking to give expression 
to their good-will to the mother-land. 
And never have I heard more fervent 
prayers offered for the Government and 
people of England than I heard pre- 
sented by the chaplain in the House of 
Representatives at Washington, before 
the assembled legislators of the land. 
All that is really noble and good yonder 
is in alliance with all that is noble and 
good here. The great heart of Britain 
beats in unison with the great heart of 
America; we have a thousand ties to 
bind us together — the same origin, the 
same language, the same history, the 
same common law, the same grand old 
charter of freedom, the same interests, 
the same mission to enlighten and Chris- 
tianize the world. George Peabody, the 
American, amassing a princely fortune 
to bequeath it to the poor of Great Brit- 
ain, — George Peabody, the American, 
buried with a nation’s lamentations among 
her princes and statesmen in Westminster 
Abbey — his remains, afier the highest 
honors Great Britain could pay them, 
carried across the ocean in a British ship 
of war, there to be interred for their 
final resting-place in his own land — 
George Peabody is a link of peace and 
love between the two nations which must 
never be broken! And, as American 
and British statesmen stood around that 
open grave, as American and British 
eitizens blended their voices in the prayer 
to “our” Father in heaven to forgive us 
our trespasses— as at the same hour 
when this service was being performed 
in Westminster Abbey — the cradle of 
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both nations — similar services were being 
conducted in America, while flags were 
lowered and bells were tolling —I felt 
that, whether diplomacy has not finally 
and formally completed its business or 
not, there never again can be a question 
about the maintenance of friendship. 
All thoughts of the possibility of quarrel 
must forever pass away, and in the grave 
of Peabody, both at Westminster and 
at Danvers, must every remaining sus- 
picion and memory of evil be buried, 
both nations resolving that no deeds or 
words of menace or ill-will shall again 
be exchanged, and that not mere rigid 
justice but generous love shall settle all 
matters still in debate. The interest of 
civilization, the cause of liberty, the 
claims of religion, the welfare of the 
world, demand that, as we are essen- 
tially one nation, so we shall ever be 
bound together in the closest brotherhood, 
each seeking the honored welfare of the 
other, and both codperating to lead the 
van in the triumphant march of universal 
civilization. freedom, and peace.” 


“MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.” 


No more exquisite book, nor any 
more worthy of Shakespeare has ever 
been printed than the beautiful edition 
of “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” pub- 
lished by Roberts Brothers in Boston. 
A series of exquisite “ Silhouette ” pic- 
tures by P. Konewka, a German artist, 
resident in London, make as beautiful 
pictorial illustrations of Shakespeare as 
have ever been printed. They will be 
accepted among the classical criticisms 
on the poem. Of these illustrations, 
there are twenty-four of exquisite pa- 
thos and beauty. The letter-press 
and decoration are worthy of the poem 
and of its other illustrations. 


HERESY IN COLLEGES. 

Tue steady attacks made upon Cor- 
nell University by different local and 
denominational papers have called forth 
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from President White a very spirited 
and a very complete reply. The 
charges made are so exactly like those 


which are made against all national 


institutions which do not seek their 
sole support in some sect or party, 
that this reply deserves place in the 
Record. We extract some passages 
from it : — 

“ Will you then permit me, in the inter- 
est not only of the institution but of the 
public, to lay before your readers a sim- 
ple statement regarding these attacks in 
the organs of various sects and colleges. 

“ At the outset, I would call attention 
to the following facts : — 

“ First, There has never been a public 
exercise of any sort whatever, whether 
Inauguration, Commencement, or laying 
corner-stone, which has not been opened 
and closed with prayer; and it has hap- 
pened that in every case the person offi- 
eiating has been a clergyman in good 
and regular standing in an Orthodox 
Christian Church. 

“ Secondly, Every plan of the build- 
ings ever made has embraced a Univer- 
sity Chapel; and though the present 
room has proved not large enough, the 
new one now building will, we trust, be 
sufficient. 

“ Thirdly, Not a working day has there 
been since the organization of the Uni- 
versity which has not been opened with 
reading of the Scriptures and with Chris- 
tian supplication in the chapel. 

“ Fourth, A Young Men’s Christian 
Association has been formed, which, 
young as it is, is second to that of no 
other college in vigor and earnestness ; 
and regular services are held by it in a 
room appropriated to it in the University 
buildings. 

“ Fifthly, Not less than one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars besides Mr. 
Cornell’s endowments have been given to 
the institution during the past year for 
various purposes, and an additional sum 
of from fifty to sixty thousand dollars is 
pledged to us, and all of it, as far as I 
know, from earnest Christian men and 
women, who had examined into our work 
so closely and whose consciences approved 


it so thoroughly that they made these 
gifts freely and without solicitation. 

“ So much for the University in general ; 
a word now for the Faculty. 

“ From the day when Mr. Cornell’s offer 
was made, there have been a few persons 
eager in scenting out heresy. Before a 
stone was laid or an officer chosen, it was 
hinted that the institution was to be dan- 
gerous. The same bitterness was shown 
against it which was formerly shown 
against Oberlin College, now widely 
known as an evangelical stronghold. 

“ As soon as a word was uttered the 
open war began. The President of the 
University had the honor to be first at- 
tacked. Words were put into his mouth 
which he never uttered, words were sup- 
pressed which he had uttered, and re- 
ports were circulated that he was very 
unsound, although at that very time he 
was a trustee of Hobart College and 
professor elect in Yale College — two in- 
stitutions where ‘soundness’ will hardly 
be brought into question. 

“ Professor Agassiz was denounced, al- 
though every scientific man knows him to 
be the great bulwark of the church 
against the Darwinian development 
theory. He was attacked for those very 
doctrines regarding creation which are 
now conceded in the orthodox book of 
the Rev. Dr. Thompson. 

“ Professor Goldwin Smith was also 
attacked, although one of the most self- 
sacrificing and truly religious of men, 
and a communing church-member. 

“ Professors George William Curtis and 
James Russell Lowell were attacked, al- 
though their lectures were purely liter- 
ary; and to cap the climax, heresy was 
detected in the earnest prayer at recent 
public exercises, though made by a pas- 
tor whose orthodoxy was never before 
questioned, and who is a trustee of one 
of the most venerable evangelical colleges 
in the land. 

“ Our Resident Faculty have fared no 
better. Though selected from the lead- 
ing Christian colleges of various denom- 
inations; though all bore the highest 
commendations from the Faculties of those 
institutions ; though all, so far I know, are 
members of or attendant upon Christian 

















churches, portions of the community 
have been led to believe that these men 
are plotting against Christianity. 

“ Permit me now to state, as briefly as 
possible, the position of the founder of 
the University as regards religion. 

“ Mr. Ezra Cornell has amassed a for- 
tune. Every dollar of this fortune is 
the result of honest labor — labor which, 
while it has brought him fortune, has in- 
creased the prosperity of his country 
and of every man in it. 

“His ideas are simple. Without any 
prejudice against the study of ancient 
languages and literature, he wishes to 
give just as thorough training in modern 
languages and literature, and especially 
in our own. While approving study of 
the masterpieces of human thought and 
expression, he wishes that this great book 
of nature spread before us by God him- 
self, shall no longer remain a sealed book 
to the great majority of young men. 
Having been a mechanic, and having seen 
how much waste and suffering arise from 
unskilful and misdirected labor, he wishes 
to bring science to bear on the mechanic 
arts. Having been a farmer, he wishes 

_ to bring science to aid agriculture. 

“This is his first idea. The second 
idea is as simple as the first is broad. 
Having been a poor young workingman 
himself, he wishes to put as many young 
workingmen in the way of earning a 
thorough education. For this he is con- 
stantly working, and though only a be- 
ginning is made, we believe it is a good 
beginning. But this is not the best. 
Greater than all else is the way in which 
he has met the steady fire of slanders 
poured upon him from various quarters. 
Bitter as they have been, he has never 
flinched. They have never turned him 
for a moment from his purpose. 

“ His friends having suggested, con- 
trary to his original intention, that his 
name be attached to the institution cre- 
ated by him, he was attacked for wishing 
to ‘erect a monument to himself’ It 
having been suggested that in view of 
his, gifts and efforts, his eldest male lineal 
descendant be ez officio a trustee, he was 
loudly charged with ‘wishing to found 

a hereditary aristocracy.’ He opposed 
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frittering away the United States fund 
among a large number of colleges, and 
he was charged with ‘robbing the col- 
leges of the State.’ Having built up 
this fund from six hundred thousand dol- 
lars to three or four millions — under ar- 
rangements sanctioned by laws carefully 
made and jealously executed — laws 
which bind him under heavy penalties 
and do not allow him to make for him- 
self one dollar, sundry local and denom- 
inational journals call him a ‘corrup- 
tionist ’ and ‘ a swindler.’ 

“ The way in which these efforts and 
gifts have been received forms the vilest 
chapter in the history of this State; but 
he has worked steadily on, confident that 
the people of the State will one day ac- 
knowledge it. 

“In all this there certainly seems noth- 
ing very un-Christian. From all the 
covert attacks on him we may safely ap- 
peal to the decision of the Master: 
‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ 

“ He has aided churches and Christians 
of every sort, and the character of the 
man was well revealed when he founded 
the Public Library for his townsmen, at 
a cost of nearly one hundred thousand 
dollars, and made every pastor, of every 
denomination in Ithaca, a trustee. Was 
this the act of a hater of Christian- 
ity ? 

“ While this spirit of comprehensiveness 
was shown by Mr. Cornell, a similar 
spirit was shown by the Legislature in 
conferring our charter. That instru- 
ment expressly provides against making 
the institution sectarian. It virtually de- 
clares that no officer, professor, or student 
shall ever be accepted or rejected on ac- 
count of any religious or political views 
he may or may not hold. 

“ Acting in accordance with the spirit 
of our founder and of our charter, we 
choose no professor because he is or is 
not a Methodist, Baptist, Roman Catho- 
lic, Presbyterian, Unitarian, or Episco- 
palian ; but we endeavor to secure the 
best man for the place; not the best 
man in some one denomination, but the 
best man we can secure among all denom- 
inations. We have too much faith in 
the power of Christianity to believe that 
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it is to be shaken by a course so plain 
and so honest. 

“The result proves oursystem a good 
one. In the list of professors appointed 
or decided upon, every considerable de- 
nomination is ably represented. 

“Tt is a well known historical fact that 
every improvement in advanced educa- 
tion has been bitterly opposed as dan- 
gerous by great numbers of truly con- 
scientious men. The greatest benefac- 
tors of the race in this field have almost 
without exception been attacked as ‘ In- 
fidels’ and ‘ Atheists,’ and their work 
has been stigmatized as ‘ godless.’ 

“ We do not then at all lament our po- 
sition, especially since in the language 
of one of our most gifted countrymen, 
‘Nothing “pays” in America like her- 
esy ;’ but in common fairness permit us 
to suggest that before currency is given 
to assertions virtually involving the 
charge that a large body of Christian 
trustees, professors, and benefactors are 
foolishly or knavishly working to over- 
throw Christianity, the precaution be 
taken of examining into the basis of such 
reports, and the motives of those who 
start or spread them. 

“T am, Sir, very respectfully yours, 

ANDREW D. WuiteE, 
President of Cornell University.” 


EDUCATION IN ITALY. 


PROVIDENCE seems to have chosen 
the United, States to be, among other 
things, a flambeau, at which many 
nations, even old ones, can kindle, or 
re-kindle, as the case may be, the torch 
of social progress ; and with true gen- 
erosity, when this country sees a sister 
nation making a step in the right direc- 
tion, it gives a cry of joy more or less 
loud according to the amount of diffi- 
culty overcome. 

In what America excels and has a 
right to be proud of, — her system of 
public education, — Italy, profiting by 
such an example, tries to imitate her. 

Aside from this Italy has always ex- 
cited great sympathy, not only because 


she has been highly favored by nature ; 
because she has been twice already the 
cradle, the focus, so to say, of lit- 
erature, sciences, and arts (twice de- 
stroyed, alas, by barbarians or political 
and religious tyrants), but also because 
she has shown to the world that she 
possesses unextinguishable principles of 
vitality, and has displayed it under a 
very favorable light, especially since 
1859. 

The notion that the thermometer 
which marks the principle of social 
vitality consists in the number of sol- 
diers or guns a state can muster, is dying 
fast away. Italy has become conscious 
that brute force has seldom done any 
good and often much harm, that it has 
never been the true guardian of a peo- 
ple’s liberties, of a nation’s freedom ; 
she begins to understand that after 
morality and religion, education and 
commerce are the soul of every social 
good. 

As facts and figures are the best 
and strongest arguments, we have no 
need to prophesy or predict; the his- 
torical truth will show that Italy is 
rising fast, through education, to her 
proper level. 

To appreciate fully the amount al- 
ready done by the Italians we must 
remember that in 1861 the late Prof. 
Matencci, who was minister secretary 
of state for public education, in making 
a report to the legislative body, was 
obliged to give the following mournful 
picture of the state of his country, 
which a stranger, and the Italians them- 
selves, could scarcely believe to be a 
true one :— 


“In Lombardy and Piedmont (always 
and in everything the most advanced 
provinces of Italy), little more than three 
persons in one hundred were able to read 
and write ; a few more could spell, but, 
making all allowance possible, ninety gper- 
sons out of one hundred did not even 
know the letters nor the arithmetical 
figures. In Central Italy, that is, in the 
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Grand Duchy of Tuscany, the Duchies 
of Parma, Modena, Lucca, and in the 
Emilia it was much worse, yet they 
were really well off in comparison with 
Southern Italy, beginning with Rome, 
down to Sicily. For here not one in one 
*hundred had received any mental train- 


ing. 


Must we explain how it was that 
ignorance ruled, and education was an 
exception? Must we show that in 
those provinces where the priests were 
most numerous there was least civiliza- 
tion? It might be of some use to 
study the causes of such a social evil, 
but it might seem uncharitable to say 
that the theocracy must have had some 
material interest in keeping the Italians 
in the most atrocious mental darkness. 
With the greatest impartiality, however, 
this misfortune can be brought in a 
great part home to them, because they 
had almost supreme control over the 
few schools then existing, and, —what 
is worse, — priests, friars, and nuns 
were the principal school-masters. 

The Jesuits — Somaschit Oblati, the 
fratres ignorantia, as they are justly 
called-in France, attended to the duties 
of the school-room: leaving to other 
monks the leading an ascetic life, the 
mission of going from house to house 
a- begging, to the Franciscans and 
Dominicans to shine by their eloquence ; 
they attended only to the school-room 
duties. The counterpart of this was 
met among several sisterhoods, and a 
girl who had learned anything without 
having been in a nunnery, was an al- 
most unheard-of wonder. 

To give to everybody his due, how- 
ever, we must add that the civil gov- 
ernments during the later centuries, in 
order to tyrannize over the Italians, in- 
dorsed the actions of the cleegy, al- 
though both bodies, as is generally the 
tase with malefactors, were jealous of 
each other. 

The Church had the upper hand, 
because it always showed unity of pur- 
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pose, and never suffered any changes, 
as the political world did. Republics 
became in turn duchies, principalities, 
and kingdoms. Dynasties succeeded 
each other. The Germans would 
drive the Spaniards, the Spaniards the 
French, out of Italy. But the Church 
never changed,— unless it were a 
change when, if there was a chance, 
even the bishops claimed temporal 
sovereignty, and became political and 
religious tyrants. Under all circum- 
stances the state would enforce submis- 
sion to the Church, the Church submis- 
sion to the state, and both pleaded or 
acted in favor of ignorance. 

How .things have changed! The 
clergy now hate the temporal rulers 
and the unity and the freedom of Italy, 
because thought is no longer fettered. 
No institution, on the other hand, is 
left under the direction of the priests, 
and if some of them yet occupy subor- 
dinate charges in schools, they are 
very closely watched, and their number 
is reduced every year with a view to 
excluding them altogether, eventually. 

Another sign of great improvement 
in Italy in this regard is the amount of 
money spent by the nation at large for 
educational purposes. Not less than 
from 20,000,000 to 21,000,000 of lire 
(francs) go into that channel. Let us 
now compare Italy with some other 
countries. We may leave America 
out of the question at present, because 
it spends perhaps as many dollars as 
Italy does francs, for this purpose. But 
even in this case if we look at the in- 
trinsic value of money in the two toun- 
tries, and the shortness of the time since 
these reforms have begun in Italy, the 
disproportions will not be very great. 
France spends just one third more than 
Italy for education ; but France is also 
one third larger than Italy, and so the 
two countries stand upon a level. If 
indeed one or two countries in Europe 
make greater sacrifices in this cause 
than Italy, that peninsula does a great 
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deal more for education than Spain, 
Russia, Turkey, Greece, and some por- 
tions of Austria. 

After all, it is less important to know 
how much Italy spends for this item, 
than where the money comes from, if 
it can be shown that not only the gov- 
ernment but the nation at large looks 
on the past with horror, and that rulers 
and ruled, young and old, rich and poor, 
all cheerfully contribute to tear off the 
veil of ignorance which had brought 
Italy to the brink of its ruin. 

The millions we have spoken of 
come from four different sources: — 

First. Many of the oldest estab- 
lishments, especially the universities, 
have had for centuries respectable en- 
dowments. So long as the funds were 
managed by priests mistakes were made 
from time to time, and part of that in- 
come intended purely for education was 
used for worship or religious purposes. 
Now the nation has elected trustees 
and boards of directors, and the prop- 
erty yields yearly several millions. 

Second. The “Comuni” (parishes, 
in a political sense), which in America 
might be called townships, represented 
by the Mayor and the board of alder- 
men, levy taxes yearly to erect all the 
local school-houses needed, and it is 
their duty to pay the masters who 
teach the first two elementary classes. 

Third. The provinces (answering 
somewhat to the French “departments,” 
being more extensive than American 
Counties), provide for most of the sec- 
ondary institutions, such as lyceums 
and gymnasiums, corresponding with 
our Latin Schools. 

Fourth. The general government 
meets the remainder of the expenses, 
which amounts to about one half of the 
whole sum paid, the three other sources 
furnishing the other half. The gov- 
ernment has also control over fifteen 
universities out of twenty, and of all the 
higher institutions. Those who collect 
and manage the funds raised from these 


four sources, do the work which was 
formerly performed by bishops and 
archbishops. 

We may now give a statement of 
the character and organization of the 
Italian schools, i 

There are, (1) Infant Schools (asilt 
infantili); (2) Primary Schools (scuole 
elementari); (3) Latin Schools (gin- 
nasj); (4) High Schools (Lice); (5) 
Normal Schools (seuole normali); (6) 
Technical Schools (scuole tecniche); 
(7) Technical Institutes (instituti tec- 
nici) (8) Schools for grown - up per- 
sons (scuole per gli adult’); (9) Acade- 
mies (academie); (10) Conservatories 
(conservatorii); (11) Universities (unt- 
versita.) 

Those who know Italy will say that 
those institutions were known even be- 
fore the war of independence; but we 
cannot but notice their increase and im- 
portant changes in their management. 
We will speak of each class. 

Infant Schools. These do not differ 
from similar institutions elsewhere. 
The number of children attending 
them fluctuates not only from one 
season to another, but from one week 
or one day to another. The children 
are not kept under any restraint, being 
occupied only by singing, marching 
about, and listening to and repeating 
simple stories. 

Primary Schools. As we call bread 
the staff of life, this kind of schools is 
to be considered as the principal educa- 
tional institution. They are divided 
into two categories, called “ minori,” and 
“ maggiort.” All small towns now, and 
a great many villages, have schools of 
the first.kind. In some places there 
are mixed schools, namely, for boys 
and girls in the same rooms; but sel- 
dom or never are there more than two 
classes-formed, and the pupils are taught 
nothing beyond reading, writing, sums, 
and a little geography and history. 
While the schoolmistress teaches the 
girls needlework, the boys make at- 




















tempts at drawing and drilling. Larger 
towns, centrally located, have primary 
superior schools. In such they have 
four or five classes, sometimes even 
more, and the above named branches 
are taught more thoroughly. 

Before 1859, in the whole kingdom 
of Italy, with a population of some 
25,000,000 persons, there were barely 
7,000 such schools. In 1869, in ten 
years, the number has been augmented 
to 32,000, with 32,500 teachers. What 
nation, what country could have done 
more? It shows an increase of 350 
per cent. While some years ago only 
250,000 children attended those schools 
we now count 1,250,000 of them. From 
25,000 to 30,000 a year is the general 
augmentation. 

To give a clearer idea of this fact 
let us cite the town of Ripoli near 
Florence. In addition to a number of 
private schools, it has 17 public ones, 
namely, 5 for boys, 4 for girls, 4 for 
grown-up men and as many for grown- 
up women. In the city of Milan dur- 
ing the last few years, new halls and 
new establishments have been conse- 
crated every year to public education, 
and only a month ago the number of 
boys and girls inscribed was so great 
that great additions had to be made to 
the existing accommodations. One of 
the principal Italian periodicals, speak- 
ing of that city, says: “ Milan is des- 
tined to be not only one of the largest 
commercial centres of Italy, but also a 
hotbed of knowledge. Soon there will 
not be a child who does not go to 
school.” 

The Italian parliament is agitating 
the question of imposing upon the 
whole country, as in Germany and 

1 An apothecary in America is sometimes simply 
a tradesman, as a grocer, or coal-dealer, or a junk- 
store keeper. The writer of these lines has known 
one in Boston who up to his thirty-seventh year 
was in succession cabin-boy, coal-heaver, marble- 


polisher, silver-plater, waiter, rumseller, and dance- 


hall keeper. Hecan scarcely write his name or spell 
print, and cannot read handwriting at all. He ob- 


tained money by inheritance, and became apothe- 
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Switzerland, a compulsory scheme for 
sending all children to school. 

Latin Schools. If boys are destined 
to become lawyers, doctors, or apothe- 
caries, or to enter any other scientific 
career, they are sent when they are 
twelve years of age to a “ ginnasio,” 
where they go through 5 classes, the 
principal branches taught being Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, with Italian com- 
position and literature. There are at 
present 466 such schools, and they are 
attended by 20,500 young men. Within 
the last few years the number of these 
establishments has been largely in- 
creased. 

High Latin Schools. There are in 
Italy 146 Licei with 4,900 scholars. 
Their curriculum lasts three years and 
they are but a continuation of the 
ginnasj; and those who go through 
these schools are fully prepared for 
the university. 

Normal Schools. As yet there is 
some confusion in this class of estab- 
lishments which are mainly engaged 
in preparing schoolmasters aud is- 
tresses. Few pupils have a chance of 
finishing their studies because the de- 
mand for teachers is so great that they 
have to enter an active life almost be- 
fore they have received the necessary 
drilling of the mind. Many teachers 
prepare themselves privately and go 
up only for their examinations. This 
irregularity prevents us from giving 
statistics under this head. Strictness 
and order cannot be reached until the 
pressing wants of the time are sup- 
plied. 

Technical Schools. Boys who are 
intended to learn a trade, to become 
clerks, to fill up secondary duties in 
cary-in-chief. It would seem that he is not a 
solitary exception, and the often-repeated poisoning 
cases point to this. In Italy, France, Germany, or 
Switzerland, an apothecary must have his diploma 
to show that he knows Latin, botany, mineralogy, 
and natural philosophy, and above all, that he has 


studied, for at least two years, practical chemistry. 
This is not asking too much. 


{ 
} 
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society, on leaving the elementary in- 
stitutions enter one of these schools, 
and they obtain all the theoretical 
and practical training they want. This 
class of schools has been introduced 
only of late; but there are already 
265 of them with 16,957 pupils. 

Technical Institutes. These are, on 
a small scale, what in France, Ger- 
many, and in Zurich (where the best 
exists) are called Polytechnical Schools. 
Natural sciences, mathematics, and the 
highest branches of knowledge are 
practically treated. Such schools have 
as yet been established only in the large 
cities, as Milan, Florence, Naples, ete. 
and it is probable that more attention 
will be given to improving these than 
to increasing their number. 

Schools for adults. Considering the 
abnormal state of education in Italy 
for so many years; considering the 
length of time it would have taken to 
educate the nation only through the chil- 
dren; considering also that a grown- 
up person having suffered in honor, 
purse and standing, through ignorance, 
and that if he desires education he will 
acquire it with more zeal than children, 
the government have opened not less 
than twelve thousand of these schools, 
and the undertaking has been crowned 
with success —not less than half a 
million of adults attending them. 
Some are opened in the evenings ; but 
in rural districts mostly on Sunday af- 
ternoons ; an incidental good effect has 
been produced, namely, that of keeping 
thousands of young men from the pub- 
lic houses.? 

Academies and Conservatories. The 
limits of this paper compel us to be 
brief with regard to this kind of insti- 
tutions. A single observation will 
make up for the incompleteness of our 
statements. If Italy in its darkest days 
produced men who stood as high as 

1 In the cities also, on Sundays, a chance is 


given to the working people to visit museums, libra- 
ries, galleries of arts, and other institutions which 


the brightest stars of other countries, it 
is due to her academies, which were 
and are places where people who pur- 
sue a scientific career meet for dis- 
cussions and improvement, and they 
are in that line what conservatories 
are for musical, dramatical, and terp- 
sichorean talents. 

Universities. These institutions also 
are a glory of Italy. They are the 
most ancient in the world, and in dark 
times they had as teachers such men 
as Galileo, Galvani, Volta, and others, 
who gave new impulses to the astro- 
nomical and mathematical sciences. As 
we have stated, there are fifteen of 
them under the control of the govern- 
ment, namely, those of Bologna, Cagli- 
ari, Catanea, Genova, Messina, Modena, 
Napoli, Padova, Palermo, Parma, 
Pavia, Pisa, Sapori, Siena, and Torino. 
Those of Camerino, Macerata, Perugia, 
and Urbino, are called “ free,” which 
means only that they are private or 
local institutions. 

Some eight hundred and thirty pro- 
fessors are connected with the twenty 
universities, and they teach from eight 
thousand to nine thousand students, 
who are regularly matriculated, and as 
many more who study without the 
desire of obtaining a diploma, and only 
as amateurs. 

The number of medical, legal, and 
other diplomas given yearly averages 
between thirteen hundred and fourteen 
hundred. 

To show the predilection or the 
wants of the country we give the 
number of regular students who have 
attended some of the faculties in the 
year 1869: law, 2,376; medicine and 
surgery, 1,655 ; mathematics and natu- 
ral sciences, 1,519; philosophy, 22 ; di- 
vinity, 13; apothecaries, 810; dentist- 
ry, 22; veterinary surgery, 122; ete. 

Here we see that the two extremes 
are law and divinity. The last course 


develope the mind and keep them away from temp- 
tations. 























is so deserted that the government is 
going to do away with all the theologi- 
cal faculties connected with the nation- 
al universities, for, although there are 
thirty-six professors of divinity, the 
year before last they had between them 
all only eight students ! 

This statement does not mean that 
only such a small number prepare 
themselves for the priesthood. Con- 
nected with every bishopric there is 
a theological seminary, and many of 
them have a large number of students, 
but not one half nor one third as many 
as they had a few years ago. One 
example will give a clear idea on the 
matter. The Bishopric of Milan is 
so extensive that from seventy-five to 
eighty priests are yearly wanted to fill 
up the vacancies occasioned by death 
or infirmities. Before 1859 the sem- 
inary yielded never less than eighty or 
ninety young priests, and at times as 
many as one hundred and twenty or one 
hundred and twenty-five. They were 
mostly members of the best families. 
Now the students, nine out of ten, are 
picked up among the poorer clas-es ; 
they are clothed, boarded, and in- 
structed for nothing, and yet, with the 
greatest trouble they can ordain only 
twenty-five priests every year for the 
diocese. The spirit of the nation is 
much changed in this respect. Under 
the old governments all the boys and 
pupils of higher institutions were ob- 
liged to attend mass every day; there 
was a priest connected with the su- 
perior elementary schools, — ginnasi, 
licei, ete. Now the young men are 
taught military drilling instead. This 
shows that the theocracy in Italy is 
losing ground, and in future, instead 
of supplying America with missionaries, 
as it has done for many years — It- 
alian priests being very numerous in 
the United States and beyond the 
Mexican Gulf,—other nations will 
have to send missionaries and priests 
to Italy. 
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One class of schools which has not 
been mentioned here, being almost the 
repetition of some which we have 
explained, is that called convitti. In 
the larger towns there are one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine large establishments, 
some for boys the others for girls, with 
nearly ten thousand young men and 
young ladies in them, which replace 
the schools kept in former days in 
convents. The object of these institu- 
tions is to furnish the best board and 
education to the children of persons 
disposed, all over the country, at actu- 
ally cost price. The studies are pushed 
as far as the Zicei carry them, that is, 
to the preparation of young men for 
entrance into the universities. 


THE HOLIDAY SEASON, 


WE can only indicate to distant 
readers in this number of “Old and 
New,” some of the books of most 
worth which have been offered to meet 
the annual demand for holiday pres- 
ents. With every year this class of 
Gift-Books increases in substantial 
value. A wide range of tastes might 
be satisfied by selections from the fol- 
lowing catalogue, any one of which 
has some fair claim to praise, for sub- 
ject, for beauty, or for fitness to the 
times. . 


Whittier’s Ballads of New England. 
Cloth, $5.00, Morocco, $9.00. 

Tom Hood’s Poems. Illustrated by 
Gustave Dore. $9.00. 

The Desert World. From the French 
of Arthur Mangin. 

The Mysteries of the Ocean. From 
the French of Arthur Mangin. 

The Universe ; or, the Infinitely Great 
and the Infinitely Little. By F. H. 
Pouchet, M. D. 

Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. By Eliz- 
abeth Barrett Browning. 

Songs of Life. Selected from many 

sources. Elegantly Illustrated. 
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The Bryant Homestead Book. By 

. the Idle Scholar. 

The Building of the Ship. By Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Moore’s: Irish Melodies. Elegantly 
Illustrated by Maclise. 

Photographic Illustrations of the Op- 
eras of Orpheus and Figaro. Taken 
from the panels in the walls of the 
new Opera House in Vieuna. 

Goethe Gallery, 

Schiller Gallery, k ae ape 

The Fairy Land. Illustrated by 
Richard Doyle, in water-colors. 

The Goethe Gallery. With illustra- 
tions on steel. A magnificent Col- 
lection of Prints from Pecht and 
Von Ramberg. 

Woodside and Seaside. Illustrated by 
Birket Foster, Howe, and others. 
An Illustrated Edition of Bryant. In 

a small quarto. 

Messrs. Roberts publish, The Parables 
of our Lord, with illustrations from 
designs by Millais. 

Bulun’s Translation of Schiller’s Song 
of the Bell. With Designs by 
Retzsch. 

Letters Everywhere, A charming 
book for very young children. 

Little Lasses and Lads. With some 
of Oscar Pletsch’s exquisite designs. 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


WE shall scarcely be able to go 
back to review in detail many of the 
new publications of October and No- 
vember. In the publishers’ lists of 
some four hundred different titles, be- 
sides those elsewhere noticed, the fol- 
lowing seem most worthy of atten- 
tion : — 

Aupricu, T. B. The Story of a 
Bad Boy. Illustrated. 16mo. Bos- 
ton: Fields, Osgood, § Co. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Bryant, W.C. Letters from the 
East. 12me. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam & Son. Cloth, $1.50. 

Letters of a Traveller. 12mo. $2.00. 

Carmina Sacra. Enlarged. The 
American Tune-book. A complete col- 
lection of the tunes widely popular in 
America. Boston: O. Ditson & Co. 
Boards, $1.50. 

Dean, A. History of Civilization. 
Vols. 4,5, 6. 8vo. Albany: J. Mun- 
sell. Cloth, per vol., $4.50. 

Emerson, R. W. Complete Prose 
Works. 2 vols., 12mo. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood, & Co. Cloth. The 
Set, $5.00. 

GuapsTonge, W. E. Juventus 
Mundi. The Gods and Men of the 
Heroic Age. 12mo. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co. Cloth, $2.50. 

Haypn’s Dictionary of Dates. Ed- 
ited by B. Vincent, and Revised for 
American readers. 8vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Cloth, $5.00. 

HyYAcINTHE ALoyse. Discourses 
on Various Occasions. Translated by 
L. W. Bacon. Steel Portrait. 12mo. 
New York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Kummacuer, F. W.  Autobiog- 
raphy. 8vo. New York: &. Carter 
& Bros. Cloth, $3.00. 

LonGFreLLow, H. W. The Build- 
ing of the Ship. Twenty Illustrations. 
Small 4to. Boston: F%elds, Osgood, 
& Co. Cloth, $3.00. 

Movumsen, T. History of Rome. 
Translated by Rev. W. P. Dickson, 
D. D. (Four vols). Vol. 1, crown 
8vo. New York: ©. Scribner & Co. 
Per vol., $2.00. 

Parkman, F. The Discovery of 
the Great West. 8vo. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. Cloth, $2.00. 

THackKerRAY, Miss A.D. The Vil- 
lage on the Cliff, with other Stories. 
16mo. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 
Cloth, $1.00. 
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THE UNIVERSALIST CENTENNIAL. 


Tue year 1870 is distinguished as 
the beginning of the second century 
since Murray began that series of pub- 
lic addresses, which has proved the seed- 
grain from which the great body of 
the Universalist communion has sprung. 
We shall attempt, in an early number 
to give some sufficient account of this 
beginning of the work of his life. The 
Universalist churches through the 
country mark the centennial of their 
history with appropriate solemnities. 





“THE WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR.” 


WE take pleasure in recording, in 
our first issue, the appearance of the 
first semi-centennial number of one of 
our most respectable “ Serials.” The 
“Watchman and Reflector” of the first 
week of last month, began the second 
half century of that journal, with all 
the zeal and active purpose that must 
have been necessary to call it into exist- 
ence, and, of course, with vastly more 
of the positive and material aids for ac- 
complishing its purposes. It is now a 
broad sheet, filled with varied intelli- 
gence and articles treating in a liberal 
mode of thought with the topics of the 
day; and it has a foreign correspond- 
ence,— partly in the hands of Peter 
Bayne of London, and De Pressense 
of Paris,—of which any newspaper 
might well boast. 





JUVENTUS MUNDI. 

Ir is not scholars only, nor states- 
men only, who will look through Mr. 
Gladstone’s book. The omnivorous 
reader, who is at loss when you ask 
him what line of study interests him 
most, will be curious to know what a 
Chancellor of Exchequer has to say 
of Homer when he is not engaged in 
counting out the money :f his queen. 

The successive chapters treat, first 
the three great names of the Greeks 
described by Homer, namely, the Dan- 





‘ 
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aioi, the Argeivi, and the Achaioi. 
Then there follow chapters on the Pe- 
lasgoi and on Hellas, and on the Phe- 
nicians and the Egyptians. What is 
the meaning of Agamemnon’s title, 
is he “the King of men?” Then 
leaving the world below, we inquire 
into Olympus and the characters of 
its gods. Then as to Heroes — how 
are the Greeks like the Trojans and 
how unlike them? A very curious 
paper on Homer’s geography is illus- 
trated by a map even more curious. 
And a chapter on the plots of the 
poems deserves the careful study of 
story-tellers. 





THE OUTLOOK AT WASHINGTON. 


Wasuineton, December 4, 1869. 
We are to have an active session of 
Congress, though it isn’t likely that 
much work will be done till after the 
holiday recess. I see no reason for 
thinking that the session will be an 
angry one. The President is a peace- 
maker rather than a strife-maker, and 
the Opposition doesn’t seem to have 
any good ground on which to start a 
quarrel with the majority. 

My veracity might be questioned if 
I said that Washington prays for any- 
thing, — you will spoil the sentence, 
Mr. Printer,.if you make the word 
preys ;—and so I will only say that 
Washington hopes for a quiet session. 
We are quite as tired of wrangling as 
you of Boston or New York are;— 
our rallying cry year by year is, “ Let 
us have peace ;” and this year we also 
want peace. We have crushed our- 
selves up amazingly this fall, and hope 
to have a winter blessed with many 
parties and receptions, and other social 
gatherings. And we are joyful in the 
signs of the time, — it is already evi- 
dent that Congress will bring a pleas- 
ant atmosphere to which the city has 
been for years a stranger. 

The city half fears the removal of 
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the capital, and hopes to get the favor 
of Congress for its proposed World’s 
Fair. We don’t like to admit so much, 
but, in truth, the movement for the 
Fair is but a counter-irritant to the 
movement for removal. The Western 
Congressmen are hardly up to the 
foremost Western papers on the ques- 
tion of removal ; no large proportion 
of them are anxious to put it to a vote, 
but if it comes to a vote, very few of 
them will dare answer in the negative 
n their names are called. 

‘wre hoped a year ago to be done 
with reconstruction before this time, 
but there are still some points to be 
settled. The split in the Republican 
party of Virginia is regretted by 
nearly everybody; the extremists will 
try to prevent the admission of their 
State, but fhe President is against 
them, as are also most of the leading 
Congressmen now here, and the liber- 
als will carry the day. There is con- 
siderable dissatisfaction with the con- 
dition of things in Georgia, but it 
seems too late to annul the act whereby 
she was restored, though a proposition 
to do so will undoubtedly be brought 
forward. Affairs in Texas and Missis- 
sippi might be much more cheering 
than they are, but I judge we shall 
take in both States and make the most 
that we can of our bargain. ; 

‘The President sustains the new suf- 
frage amendment to the Constitution 
with all the powers of his administra- 
tion. He is much such a man in one 
respect as Lincoln was, —he grows 
with the events of his time. | He makes 
no professions of radicalism, but he is 
a good deal nearer the advanced line 
of Republicanism to-day than he was 
when inaugurated. Fears or hopes 
that he might be negligent of this great 
amendment can at once be relinquished. 
His words will be of no uncertain 
sound. 

Of course, we shall have to deal 
with Cuba; — Cuba, and the Cuban 


Junta, and Cuban bonds, and a Cuban 
lobby. The President is in hearty 
sympathy with all peoples struggling 
for an enlargement of liberty, and will 
say so in his Message; but he thinks 
— and is sustained in this position by 
his cabinet — that the Cubans are very 
far from having done what entitles 
them to our official recognition. Wash- 
ington is tired of the Cuban Junta, and 
the Cuban lobby, and very few of the 
members of Congress now here show 
any disposition to push for a Cuban 
agitation. 

There is a general hope that the 
Alabama claims negotiations may be 
transferred to Washington, and I shall 
not be surprised if the House gives ex- 
pression to this hope by the adoption 
of a resolution. Negotiations were 
suspended last spring by direction of 
President Grant; they have not been 
formally reopened, but Secretary Fish 
has taken the first step by indicating 
our readiness to reopen them, and our 
belief that an adjustment can now be 
reached that will be mutually satisfac- 
tory. 

Financial questions will be promi- 
nent all through the session. The 
President is in advance of the West, — 
he longs to see business once more 
put on a specie basis. For one thing 
there is cause to greatly rejoice: the 
greenback heresies of last winter are 
dead as last year’s apple-blossoms. 
The bonds are to be paid in gold; 
there is no more question on that point. 
Not Wisdom herself could now safely 
predict what Congress will do in re- 
spect to taxation, the tariff, and the 
finances ; there has not for half a dozen 
years been such a diversity of opinion 
and theory at the opening of a session 
as there is now. Whatever results 
are reached must be hammered out by 
the pounding of many weeks, unless, 
indeed, Secretary Boutwell is mighty 
enough to turn chaos into order. 

SipNEY ANDREWS. 











